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Joseph  Caillaux  *  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  still 
being  hounded  by  reactionaries  as  a  traitor.  He  was 
treated  with  suspicion  even  by  some  of  those  who  had  been 
his  colleagues  in  office,  and  by  a  majority  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  could  not  realise  that  a  man  branded  by 
so  “  honourable  ”  a  crowd  would  be  entirely  innocent  of 
the  allegations  circulated  about  him.  He  had  been 
arrested,  and  he  was  kept  for  a  long  period  before  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  awaiting  trial  by  the 
Senate.  “  Traitor,  you  owe  your  life  to  Clemenceau,” 
shouted  a  Nationalist  Senator  who  passed  him  in  the  lobby 
during  his  trial,  and  in  fact  a  court-martial  might  have 
condemned  him  on  assumptions  similar  to  those  of  the 
general  public. 

“  How  can  you,  an  Englishman,  be  a  friend  of  an 
enemy  of  your  country.^”  I  was  asked  by  a  noble  lady 
who  called  herself  a  “  Liberal,”  and  tried  to  be  one. 
That  he  was  anti-English  was  a  vague  impression  even 
among  the  less  ill-disposed.  I  had  myself  shared  it  to  some 
extent  in  1911,  when  Caillaux  was  Prime  Minister.  In 
that  year,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
M.  Tittoni,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  the  guest  of 
honour,  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  M.  d’Estournelles  de 
Constant.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  friendly  relations 
which  Caillaux  seemed  to  cultivate  with  Germany  would 
disturb  the  Anglo-French  entente.  “Fear  nothing,”  said 

(i)  Caillaux  was  born  at  Le  Mans  in  1863,  the  son  of  a  high  ofTicial 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  which  ministry  he  also  held  a  post  till  he 
entered  Public  Life  at  the  age  of  35.  He  was  also  for  a  time  Professor 
of  Public  Finance  at  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Paris. 
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M.  Caillaux,  who  had  overheard  our  conversation.  The 
entente  with  England  is  the  pivot  of  French  foreign  policy, 
and  I  shall  be  the  last  to  disturb  or  weaken  it.  But  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  an  entente  against 
Germany.  Mutual  suspicion  can  only  lead  to  dangerous 
rivalry  in  armaments  and  promote  discord  throughout 
Europe.  But  be  sure  of  this,  there  can  never  be  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  choosing  between  the  entente  with  England  and  a 
better  understanding  with  any  other  country.”  Caillaux’s 
Anglophobia  was  nevertheless  constantly  harped  upon  by 
his  political  opponents,  and  many  persons  who  were  not 
otherwise  hostile  to  him  could  not  understand  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Germany  in  any  other  light  than  as  detachment 
from  the  entente  with  England. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

M.  Caillaux  was  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  regime.  He  held  it  to  be  destructive  of  the  spirit 
of  competition  and  enterprise  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  economic  progress.  It  interfered  with  the  natural 
development  of  a  people’s  industrial  genius.  He  did  not, 
however,  regard  the  subject  as  one  which  could  be  re¬ 
opened  in  the  face  of  the  vast  majority  of  electors,  peasants 
as  well  as  small  and  great  manufacturers,  whose  interests 
would  suffer  by  reduction  of  protective  duties  covering 
practically  every  commodity. 

The  French  spirit  of  letting  well  alone,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  French  home  market  to  keep  existing  industries 
afloat,  and  a  certain  indifference  to  great  wealth,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  gros  bon  sens  of  the  French  people, 
made  any  prospect  of  alteration  in  the  economic  regime 
remote.  M.  Caillaux  knew  this,  and  found  the  best  he 
could  do  for  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  in  France  was  to 
avoid  giving  Protectionists  further  opportunities  for 
triumph.  He  was  nevertheless  suspect  from  a  capitalist 
point  of  view. 

#*#### 

He  became  more  than  suspect  when  he  championed  and 
carried  through  Parliament  his  Bill  for  the  imposition  of  a 
progressive  income  tax.  The  support  of  the  Socialists 
did  not  make  the  tax  more  palatable  to  those  who  had  to 
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open  up  their  accounts  to  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed 
under  the  Act,  to  check  the  returns  of  those  who  were 
subject  to  the  tax. 

There  was  general  resentment  against  the  man  who 
imposed  a  new  direct  tax,  relatively  small  as  it  might  be, 
on  earned  incomes,  but  in  a  country  like  France,  where 
the  habit  of  investing  in  bearer  securities  is  practically 
universal,  of  an  inquisitorial  character.  The  fact  that 
Parliament  had  passed  the  measure  was  not  an  attenuating 
circumstance — the  obnoxious  tax  was  writ  large  against 
the  name  of  Caillaux.  The  tax  has  now  begun  to  take  its 
place  alongside  the  other  direct  taxes;  as  in  England, 
the  power  to  inspect  is  now  replacing  actual  inspection,  and 
the  rough  edges  of  the  initial  collection  of  the  tax  are  now 
being  filed  down. 

If  the  Socialists  supported  this  measure,  they  distrusted 
the  author  of  it  as  much  as  the  capitalists. 

****** 

With  the  Socialists’  opposition  to  capitalism  he  has  no 
sympathy.  Just  as  he  is  theoretically  a  Free  Trader,  he 
is  also  opposed  to  any  artificial  disturbance  of  the  inter¬ 
play  of  the  forces  which  co-operate  in  industry — capital, 
management  and  labour;  these  three  elements  can  best 
look  after  themselves,  assisted  by  their  respective  organis¬ 
ations  for  the  defence  of  their  interests.  Thus  he  regards 
a  capital  levy  as  a  dangerous  experiment,  which  might 
interfere  with  industrial  credit,  tend  to  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials,  and  expose  industry  to  perpetuation  of  anti¬ 
quated  machinery.  Industry  needs  more  and  more  capital 
and  can  dispense  with  none.  There,  again,  he  is  suspect  to 
the  Socialist  Party. 

****** 

M.  Caillaux  was  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  realist  in 
politics,  just  as  Gambetta  was  spoken  of  as  an  opportunist. 
If  by  these  terms  is  meant  a  distrust  of  measures  incon¬ 
sistent  with  existing  circumstances,  national  tradition  and 
character,  then  he  is  both.  But  as  either  term  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  antithesis  of  idealism,  they  are  misplaced, 
for  M.  Caillaux,  like  Gambetta,  has  the  imagination  which 
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enables  him  from  the  trend  of  events  to  forecast  their 
potential  consequences. 

Before  the  war  broke  out  M.  Caillaux,  like  many  others, 
had  foreseen  that  it  would  come  sooner  or  later.  He 
strove  to  avert  it  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that 
circumstances  and  the  increasing  wisdom  and  competency 
of  statesmen  would  create  further  methods  of  solving  inter¬ 
national  difficulties,  even  like  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
without  bloodshed.  After  it  broke  out  he  did  not  disguise 
his  desire  for  its  speedy  termination  on  terms  which  would 
secure  a  durable  peace. 

Those,  and  they  were  numerous,  who  shared  his  wish 
were  soon  labelled  as  Germanophiles  (pro-Germans),  and, 
in  contradiction  to  the  jiisqii'au  botiiisies,  were  called 
defaitisies,  traitors  to  the  cause  of  victory.  M.  Caillaux 
was  now  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  his  every  movement 
tracked. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  statesman  who  has  passed 
through  so  many  trials  and  tribulations  as  M.  Caillaux. 
****** 

The  flood  gates  of  calumny  were  now  opened,  and 
insinuations  of  the  basest  character  were  put  in  circulation. 
Among  them  was  one  that  found  easy  credence  among  a 
public  accustomed  to  hear  politicians  accused  of  making 
profits  out  of  their  access  to,  or  early  knowledge  of  events 
and  facts  affecting  stock  exchange  quotations,  and  other 
financial  facilities.  Caillaux  was  now  alleged  to  have  made 
a  fortune  out  of  his  position  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  to 
have  concealed  his  securities  in  Italy.  The  safe  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  lodged  was  located  at  Florence 
and  ransacked  without  revealing  anything  of  the  kind. 

M.  Caillaux  had  many  political  opponents,  as  we  have 
seen — capitalist,  socialist,  bourgeois,  nationalist — only 
very  few  dared  avow  themselves  his  friends,  and-they,  too, 
became  suspect.  The  clamour  of  his  enemies  reached  a 
point  at  which  M.  Clemenceau,  who  had  been  his  friend 
and  one  of  his  political  patrons,  thought  he  had  no  option 
but  to  have  him  arrested.  Clemenceau  may  have  thought 
himself  least  committed  by  having  him  kept  in  detention 
till  he  could  be  impeached  on  grounds  of  public  policy 
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and  as  a  deputy  charged  with  a  breach  of  his  public  duty. 
Perhaps  Clemenceau  thought  also  that  his  incarceration 
placed  his  quondam  friend  out  of  danger  of  mob  “  justice.” 

He  may  even  have  remembered  that  he,  too,  had  been 
hounded  from  public  life  at  the  time  of  the  Panama  Canal 
scandal,  and  that  a  public  trial  might  have  cleared  him  of 
charges  which  embittered  his  life  for  a  number  of  years, 
till  he  came  back  as  Prime  Minister.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  that  it  is  safer  for  an  accused  not  to  be  tried 
while  public  feeling  is  at  fever  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  in  which  he  had  fought  successfully  for  the 
cause  of  justice. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  account  by  any  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  for  the  inhuman  treatment  inflicted  during  a 
year  of  his  detention,  for  he  was  lodged  in  one  of  the 
cells  appointed  for  dangerous  criminals,  alongside  persons 
accused  of  the  vilest  common  law  crimes,  shut  off  from 

intercourse  with  even  his  most  intimate  friends. 

****** 

M.  Caillaux  entered  political  life  twenty-seven  years 
ago  at  the  General  Election  of  1898,  and  made  his  mark 
at  once,  as  one  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  questions 
affecting  the  public  finance  of  the  country.  He  had  not 
been  a  year  in  the  Chamber  before  Waldeck-Rousseau 
picked  out  this  still  untried  man,  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  four  great  Departments  of  State.  He  proved 
himself  not  only  a  master  of  details  of  financial  administra¬ 
tion,  but  a  bold  reformer,  and  his  revised  taxation  of 
alcohol  and  sugar,  his  re-distribution  of  death  duties,  and 
his  sound  financial  administration  and  well-balanced 
Budget,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  duration  of  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet,  which  still  holds  the  record  of 
Cabinet  life  in  France.  Caillaux’s  reputation  as  a  master 
of  public  finance  was  made,  but  he  did  not  take  office  again 
till  he  joined  the  Cabinet  of  Clemenceau  in  1906. 

His  second  Cabinet  in  duration  holds  the  second  place 
in  the  record.  In  the  course  of  his  tenure  of  office  under 
Clemenceau  he  carried  out  his  great  measure  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  income  tax,  which,  however,  only  came  into 
operation  much  later.  In  June,  1911,  he  became  Prime 
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Minister  himself,  but  his  Cabinet,  which  lasted  only  seven 
months,  had  too  short  a  life  to  carry  through  any  very 
important  measures, 

I  have  known  him  since  his  first  appearance  in  political 
life,  A  man  of  substance  by  inheritance,  he  has  always 
lived  on  the  same  level  of  well-to-do  comfort,  with  no 
external  signs  of  increasing  wealth,  and  there  has  been  no 
outward  justification  for  the  infamous  allegation  that  he 
had  grown  rich  on  the  spoils  of  office. 

We  come  now  to  the  turning  point,  M,  Caillaux’s 
impeachment  and  trial  by  the  Senate, 

Trial  by  the  Senate  is  a  very  different  thing  from  trial 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  The  whole  Senate  sit^  in  judg¬ 
ment  as  at  an  ordinary  sitting.  Alongside  the  President 
sits  the  Procurator-General  and  subordinate  judicial 
officers.  At  an  ordinary  sitting  at  least  half  the  senators 
are  absent,  but  on  such  an  occasion  it  is  a  matter  of  honour 
that  every  man  shall  be  in  his  seat, 

I  attended  the  sittings  in  ioqtie  and  gown  among  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  during  the  long  hearing  of  the 
arguments  against  and  for  the  accused.  Every  day  he 
was  brought  in  by  police  officers,  and  after  the  sitting  taken 
back  to  the  house  of  detention  as  an  ordinary  first-class 
accuse.  The  sight  of  this  obviously  innocent  man  being  so 
humiliated  is  one  of  the  most  painful  recollections  of  the 
trial.  He  liked  to  talk  to  me  in  English,  and  every  day 
we  exchanged  a  few  words. 

At  the  close  of  the  arguments  the  President  asked  the 
accuse  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  his  defence, 

Caillaux  then  made  a  speech  which  for  some  reason  or 
another  was  never  sincerely  reported,  “  Look  at  me,”  he 
said,  “do  I  look  like  a  traitor,^  Do  I  stand  before  you 
like  one  who  has  taken  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  betray 
his  country?  Have  you  heard  in  any  of  the  evidence 
a  word  which  justifies  even  the  suspicion  of  such  a  crime? 
Every  act  and  gesture  of  my  life,  both  before  and  during 
the  war,  has  been  laid  bare,  my  most  private  papers  have 
been  rifled;  has  anything  been  found  that  could  justify 
the  allegations  that  I  have  ever  acted  otherwise  than  as  one 
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who  loved  his  country  and  strove  to  serve  it  ?  Has  it  been 
shown  that  I  ever  sought  a  personal  advantage  from  my 
public  life?  What,  I  ask  you,  has  this  long  humiliating 
trial  proved  against  me;  nothing,  gentlemen,  nothing,  and 
I  hold  my  head  up  and  tell  you  that  I  look  forward  to  the 
future  sure  that  my  fellow-countrymen  will  repudiate  the 
shocking  injustice  which  has  been  inflicted  on  an  innocent 
man.  I  do  not  regret  this  trial.  It  has  proved  me  to  be 
an  honest  man.  I  await  your  verdict  with  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  that  you  will  acquit  me  of  all  the  foul  charges  brought 
against  me  on  grounds  devoid  of  foundation.  I  face  you 
again,  gentlemen,  and  ask  you,  could  I  stand  before  you 
as  I  do  now  and  speak  as  I  do,  with  the  confidence  of  an 
innocent  man,  if  I  felt  that  a  shred  of  evidence  stood 
between  me  and  my  conscience  ?  ” 

If  these  were  not  the  exact  words,  they  were  the  sense 
of  his  speech,  and  no  one  who  heard  it  could  forget  its  tenor 
and  the  impression  it  made  at  a  moment  of  such  intense 
anxiety  for  his  fate. 

The  sincerity  of  the  man  was  so  evident  and  the  sight 
of  this  great  citizen  having  to  defend  himself  against 
charges  based  on  mere  hearsay  proudly  turning  on  his 
narrow^-minded  and  envious  tormentors  caused  a  sensation 
of  deep  emotion.  Women  in  the  crowded  galleries  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  men  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted, 
“  Bravo  !  Vive  Caillaux  !  ”  The  cheering  lasted  for  several 
minutes,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  stop  it.  The  President 
put  on  his  hat,  it  was  in  vain ! 

When  Caillaux  came  out  all  hands  were  extended  to  him. 
He  was  pale  with  emotion. 

M.  de  Moro  Giafferi,  the  brilliant  advocate  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  case,  had  tears  in  his  eyes. 

The  Senate  acquitted  Caillaux  on  every  count,  but  with 
a  meanness  which  will  brand  its  majority  for  all  time,  they 
ostracised  him  as  a  danger  to  the  State  and  forbade  him 
to  come  to  Paris  or  any  other  large  town,  with  one  or  two 

exceptions,  including  Orleans. 

###### 

During  his  exile  M.  Caillaux  spoke  several  times  in 
public,  but  with  such  discretion  and  freedom  from  rancune 
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that  his  worst  enemies  could  not  find  a  single  word  on 
w'hich  to  hang  a  reproach.  He  was  practising  the  wise 
tactics  of  letting  people  forget  their  own  cruel  mistakes. 
His  Paris  friends  could  meet  him  at  Orleans,  and  Mme. 
Caillaux  took  a  flat  in  Paris. 

After  the  acquittal  I  used  to  meet  Mme.  Caillaux  from 
time  to  time  at  a  common  friend’s  house.  When  I  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  British  settlement  of  the 
United  States  debt,  whatever  other  ulterior  motive,  if  any, 
may  have  been  behind  it,  was  an  excellent  investment  for 
British  credit,  she  told  me  that  that  was  also  her  husband’s 
opinion.  He  thought  the  French  Government  would 
damage  French  credit  by  delaying  negotiations,  as  if  it 
hoped  its  creditors  would  spontaneously  wipe  out  the  debt, 
a  childish  idea  based  on  sentimental  considerations,  to 
which  no  Government  would  be  entitled  to  pledge  its  tax¬ 
payers. 

The  return  to  his  old  position  in  the  political  world  was 
now  expected,  as  soon  as  the  General  Election  altered  the 
proportion  between  the  Right  and  the  Left  Wings  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  result  exceeded  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  most  sanguine  and  placed  MM.  Painleve  and 
Herriot  at  the  head  of  affairs,  subject,  however,  to  the 
support  of  the  Socialist  contingent. 

President  Millerand,  contrary  to  the  practice  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  Third  Republic,  had  taken  up  a 
partisan  attitude  in  favour  of  M.  Poincare’s  policy.  This 
was  deeply  re.sented  by  Radicals  and  Socialists.  The 
President  was  unable  to  get  any  member  of  the  majority 
to  form  a  Cabinet  and  found  himself  “  boycotted.”  He 
was  too  sincere  a  Republican  to  follow  the  example 
of  President  Field-Marshal  MacMahon.  He  followed 
that  of  President  Grevy,  when,  after  his  .  second 
presidency,  a  coalition  of  his  opponents  used  a  private 
scandal  as  a  public  motive  to  turn  him  out,  and  he 
resigned. 

Public  opinion  expected  M.  Painleve  to  be  elected  in 
his  place,  but  the  Senate  had  come  to  regard  their  Presi¬ 
dent  as  the  presumptive-elect  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
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Republic,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Right  wing  of 
the  Chamber  M.  Doumergue,  a  cool-headed,  sagacious, 
and  unaggressive  statesman,  was  elected  by  a  majority 
over  M.  Painleve,  whom  a  majority  of  the  Chamber 
immediately  chose  to  preside  over  their  own  house. 

M.  Herriot,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  had  many  hard 
tasks  to  grapple  with,  the  hardest  of  all  being  the  financial 
situation.  M.  Caillaux  was  still  subject  to  the  civil  disabili¬ 
ties  imposed  by  the  Senate.  Moreover,  M.  Herriot  would 
have  scarcely  dared  to  face  a  public  opinion  not  yet 
familiarised  with  the  idea — rather  novel  to  all,  it  must  be 
avowed — that  an  accused  man  can  be  acquitted  on  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  yet  be  condemned  to 
punishment. 

He  appointed  a  good  sound  business  man,  M.  Clementil, 
to  administer  the  Treasury  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
and  least  compromising  for  the  future.  The  public  could 
see  that  a  policy  of  letting  bad  alone  would  have  very 
different  consequences  from  letting  well  alone.  However, 
the  Herriot  Cabinet  fell  on  more  general  grounds,  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article.  M.  Painleve,  who  had  been 
criticised  for  his  want  of  skill  in  handling  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  debate,  with  that  parry  and  thrust  ability  in  which 
MM.  Poincare  and  Briand  are  such  masters,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  the  only  man  who  could  form  the  new  Cabinet. 

When  Minister  of  War  he  had  had  the  courage  to  select 
Generals  Foch  and  Petain  as  the  best  men  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Army  at  a  critical  moment,  and  had  won  a 
reputation  for  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  his  collaborators, 
if  not  for  debate. 

He  at  once  offered  the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance  to 
M.  Caillaux,  who  under  the  Herriot  administration  had 
been  restored  to  all  his  civil  rights.  The  public  had  been 
prepared  for  this  event  by  M.  Painleve  himself  presiding 
at  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of  M.  Caillaux’s  return  to 
public  life. 

M.  Painleve’s  prestige  for  sincerity,  integrity,  and 
sagacity  is  such  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  M.  Caillaux 
deserved  the  respect  of  all  men.  His  appointment  to  the 
Treasury  even  caused  a  sense  of  relief  throughout  the  land, 
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and  not  a  responsible  opponent  of  the  Government  pro¬ 
tested  against  an  appointment  to  which  the  country  had 
come  to  look  forward. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  in  M.  Caillaux  being  the 
only  man  capable  of  bringing  order  and  stability  into  the 
public  finance  and  balancing  the  Budget  was  practically 
universal. 

The  result  of  his  visit  to  London  is  a  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  stability. 

He  may  have  the  same  success  in  the  United  States  if 
he  gives  a  good  businesslike  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
of  France  with  his  usual  good  humour,  which  never  failed 
him  throughout  his  trials,  and  in  English.  In  this  way  he 
may  carry  his  points  more  effectively  than  with  the  senti¬ 
mental  arguments  of  some  too  talkative  members  of  the 
Chamber. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  M.  Painleve  will  be  able  to 
weather  the  storm  which  will  break  out  on  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament,  through  the  defection  of  the  Socialist  wing 
of  his  majority.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  see  both 
M.  Painleve  and  M.  Caillaux  supported  by  the  Right,  in 
opposition  to  the  Socialistic  bloc,  on  both  the  Morocco  and 
the  financial  questions — one  of  those  paradoxes  with  which 
French  parliamentary  history  abounds. 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 


Geneva,  September. 

Last  year  it  was  the  Assembly  with  the  debate  on 
the  Protocol  for  arbitration,  security  and  disarmament 
(the  French  put  security  first)  and  the  passionate 
orations  of  Mr.  MacDonald  and  M.  Herriot  which  held 
public  attention  at  Geneva.  This  year  it  is  the  Council 
with  its  discussion  of  the  Mosul  question,  and  the  duel 
between  the  British  and  Turkish  representatives,  Mr. 
Amery  and  Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey,  which  is  in  the  limelight, 
while  the  Assembly  will  apparently  have  nothing  better 
to  do  beyond  its  routine  work,  than  to  bury  the  Protocol. 
But  it  is  always  rash  to  predict  what  may  happen  at  Geneva, 
and  before  this  article  is  finished  I  may  have  to  revise  my 
opinion,  for  M.  Briand  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  play 
the  part  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  corpse.  But  somehow 
I  don’t  think  that  he  will  do  so,  because  Antony  on  this 
occasion  wants  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Brutus. 

Not  since  the  Council  met  to  arbitrate  on  the  dispute 
between  Italy  and  Greece,  which  led  to  the  seizure  of 
Corfu,  has  such  an  important  issue  as  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  Turkey  over  the  Iraq  frontier  been  brought 
to  the  International  Court  at  Geneva.  As  in  September, 
1923,  the  air  is  once  more  full  of  alarms  and  excursions. 
The  Turks,  so  run  the  comments  of  an  agitated  Press  in 
London,  will  fight  rather  than  surrender  their  claim  to  the 
Mosul  Vilayet.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  England  be 
dragged  into  war  for  a  distant  strip  of  Asiatic  territory 
which  does  not  concern  her?  Why  should  she  be  asked 
to  waste  more  money  or  risk  the  bones  of  a  single  British 
Grenadier  on  a  desert  country  peopled  by  Arabs  and 
Kurds?  Before  a  word  had  been  spoken  at  the  Council 
table  of  the  League,  which  had  been  called  upon  by  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  to  adjudicate  the  disputed  frontier 
between  Turkey  and  Iraq,  newspapers  in  London  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion  outvied  one  another  in  advising 
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Great  Britain  to  throw  up  the  sponge  and  get  out  of  Iraq. 
Advice  is  a  mild  word  to  describe  the  flood  of  passionate 
invective  which  has  been  directed  against  the  British 
Government  for  daring  to  question  the  right  of  the  Turk 
to  the  Mosul  Vilayet.  It  might  well  have  overwhelmed 
the  British  delegation  at  Geneva.  Fortunately  for  the 
prestige  of  our  country  and  the  authority  of  the  League, 
whose  right  to  arbitrate  in  the  dispute  was  so  loudly  called 
in  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Amery  stood  firm 
against  this  intimidation.  But  the  Turks  have  naturally, 
and  quite  legitimately  from  their  point  of  view,  turned  all 
this  flamboyant  talk  in  London  about  the  mad  policy  of 
the  British  Government  and  the  danger  of  war  over  Mosul 
to  good  account.  Informed  by  the  British  Press,  or  at  any 
rate  what  counts  in  foreign  eyes  for  a  very  influential 
section  of  it,  that  they  had  never  made  any  secret  of  their 
intention  to  fight  if  need  be  for  Mosul,  they  naturally 
adopted  an  aggressive  attitude.  The  Turkish  representa¬ 
tives  at  Geneva  are  delighted  to  read  in  British  newspapers 
that  “  there  would  be  politically  short  shrift  for  any 
British  statesmen  who  sought  to  go  war-mongering  again 
in  the  Middle  East,*'  and  that  “  war  with  Turkey  would 
mean  the  horrors  of  Gallipoli  once  more  and  would  range 
all  Islam  against  us.”  Now  the  Turkish  Government 
have  pledged  themselves,  just  as  the  British  Government 
have  done,  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  on  the  findings  of  the  Boundary  Commission 
appointed  by  the  League.  If  Angora  had  believed  that  it 
could  frighten  the  British  into  surrendering  Mosul,  it 
would  certainly  have  tried  its  best  to  do  so,  for  the  Turks 
are  past-masters  in  the  game  of  bluff.  If  the  Turks  had 
believed  that  they  could  have  used  force  with  any  chance 
of  success,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  invaded 
the  disputed  area.  Indeed,  after  they  had  accepted 
arbitration  and  agreed  to  respect  the  provisional  frontier, 
marauding  Turkish  bands  on  more  than  one  occasion 
invaded  the  Mosul  Vilayet  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
Iraq  defences.  When  these  bands  were  driven  out  by 
British  aeroplanes  the  Turk  tried  to  excuse  himself  by 
declaring  that  we  had  violated  the  frontier.  We  had  done 
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nothing  of  the  kind,  but  as  the  Turk  continued  to  dispute 
the  exact  line  of  the  provisional  frontier,  as  agreed  to  in 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  was  called  in  October,  1924,  at  the  request 
of  both  parties,  to  define  the  existing  frontier,  which  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Brussels  line.  It  is  important  to 
recall  all  this,  because  the  Turkish  Minister  at  Geneva, 
stiffened  by  the  panic  outcry  from  Fleet  Street  that  Turkey 
would  certainly  fight  if  she  did  not  get  what  she  wanted, 
has  made  no  reference  to  the  pledge  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and 
protests  that  Turkey  will  never  consent  to  an  extension 
of  the  British  mandate  over  Iraq.  Whether  Great  Britain 
accepted  an  extension  of  the  mandate  or  not,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  frontier  line,  which  was  the  only  question 
at  issue  in  the  arbitral  proceedings  before  the  League, 
rhe  mandate  was  a  matter  for  arrangement  between 
the  British  Gov^ernment  and  Iraq.  But  it  had,  of  course,  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  frontier  question,  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  made  the  two  questions  interdependent,  by 
pointing  out  that  if  the  British  withdrew  from  Iraq,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mosul  area  would  prefer  to  belong  to 
Turkey.  No  doubt  they  would  do  so,  for  it  would  not  be 
very  long  before  they  would  be  forcibly  annexed  by  Turkey 
if  they  did  not  voluntarily  join  her. 

The  Turk  here  is  too  cunning  to  put  himself  completely 
in  the  wrong  by  declaring  that  he  will  refuse  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  League  if  it  goes  against  him.  He 
contents  himself  by  proclaiming  that  Turkey  will  fight  on 
another  issue,  the  extension  of  the  British  mandate,  which 
is  duly  proclaimed  by  the  section  of  the  British  Press 
which  predicts  war  with  Turkey  as  a  justification  for  all 
their  jeremiads. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  if  Turkey  had  been  in  a  position 
to  fight,  she  would  never  have  gone  to  arbitration,  and  that 
when  Rushdi  Bey  came  to  Geneva  to  plead  the  Turkish 
case  before  the  Council  of  the  League,  it  only  began  to 
dawn  on  him  that  he  was  suited  to  the  part  of  Bombastes 
Furioso,  when  he  heard  of  the  outcry  in  London  over  the 
aggressive  character  of  the  Turk.  Eagerly  has  he  served 
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out  extracts  from  the  newspapers  which  are  attacking  the 
British  Government  for  not  clearing  out  of  Iraq,  to  all 
and  sundry,  and  while  retaining  the  bland  manners  of  the 
Oriental,  lets  it  be  understood  that  Great  Britain  is  indeed 
to  be  commiserated  for  not  possessing  statesmen  with  the 
wisdom  and  the  foresight  of  Lord  Rothermere  and  Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

In  the  Council  Chamber  itself,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the 
Palais  des  Nations,  with  its  great  windows  overlooking  the 
quiet  garden  by  the  lake,  the  atmosphere  was  as  calm  as  it 
was  heated  in  London.  The  Council  of  the  League,  which 
consists  of  the  representatives  of  ten  nations  (France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  having  permanent  seats,  and  the 
members  of  the  other  six  States,  Belgium,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  two  South  American  States, 
Brazil  and  Uruguay,  being  elected),  invited  Mr.  Amery 
and  Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey  to  the  table  to  make  their  state¬ 
ment  on  the  Mosul  problem.  Rushdi  bey  began  by 
alleging  that  Great  Britain  was  trying  to  intimidate 
Turkey  by  assembling  her  fleet  in  the  Eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  raked  up  the  old  charge  about  British 
violations  of  the  provisional  frontier  between  Iraq  and 
Turkey.  Mr.  Amery  disposed  of  these  charges  so  effec¬ 
tively  that  the  effort  of  the  Turk  to  prejudice  the  Council 
against  Great  Britain  reacted  on  his  ‘own  head.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  was  then  called  upon  to  state  the 
British  case,  and  those  present  who  knew  him  as  a  rather 
pugnacious  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  extreme  moderation  of  his  tone  and  manner. 
He  spoke  in  a  slow,  deliberate  way,  his  face  wreathed 
in  smiles  as  he  looked  up  to  meet  the  gaze  of  Rushdi  Bey 
and  his  coadjutor,  who  were  evidently  puzzled  by  the 
courtesy  and  amiability  of  their  British  opponent.  Behind 
Mr.  Amery  sat  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  at  the  Council  table, 
staring  impassively  through  his  eyeglass.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  show  emotion,  but  his  colleague’s  speech  made  a 
marked  impression  on  the  audience  of  men  and  women 
in  the  crowded  room.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  more  in 
the  balance  than  the  fate  of  the  sparsely  inhabited  district 
of  the  Mosul  Vilayet,  with  its  nomad  tribes  and  mountains 
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and  deserts.  They  were  no  more  than  the  pawns  in  the 
eternal  conflict  between  West  and  East.  Kurds,  Arabs 
and  Assyrians  flitted  across  the  page  of  the  manuscript 
from  which  Mr.  Amery  quoted  passages  from  the  report 
of  the  Commission  to  prove  his  contention  that  they  would 
prefer  to  live  in  Iraq  so  long  as  the  British  mandate  was 
maintained.  The  Assyrians,  the  last  remnant  of  an  ancient 
Christian  stock,  many  of  whom  have  taken  refuge  in  Iraq 
from  the  Turk,  and  sworn  to  fight  to  the  death  rather  than 
submit  to  his  rule,  were  the  subject  of  an  eloquent  appeal 
by  Mr.  Amery  to  the  Council,  as  he  pleaded  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  area  in  which  they  live  within  the  boundaries 
of  Iraq.  And  who  could  believe  that  the  Kurds,  who  form 
five-eighths  of  the  population  of  the  disputed  area,  desired 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Turk,  when  the  Kurds  in  Turkey 
recently  revolted  to  be  put  down  with  merciless  severity? 
Mr.  Amery  made  a  good  point  on  this  score,  and  one  of  his 
most  decisive  arguments  concerning  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mosul  district  was  to  be  found  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Government  and  the  Assembly  of 
Iraq  praying  for  the  continuance  of  the  British  mandate. 
1  he  Colonial  Secretary,  basing  his  case  on  the  report  of 
the  Commission,  proved  conclusively  that  it  was  desirable 
from  every  point  of  view,  historical,  ethnical,  geographical, 
economic  and  military,  that  Iraq  should  retain  the  Mosul 
Vilayet.  But  since  the  Commission  recommended  that  if 
the  Brussels  line  were  adopted  the  British  mandate  should 
be  extended  for  twenty-four  years,  Mr.  Amery  declared 
the  willingness  of  the  British  Government  to  accept  this 
responsibility  to  whatever  extent  might  be  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  laid  down.  He  hoped  that  the  period  of 
our  stay  in  Iraq  m.ight  prove  shorter  than  the  time  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Commission.  “  Tentative  ”  was  the  word  he 
used  to  qualify  the  extension  of  the  British  mandate.  If 
the  Council  decides  to  partition  the  Mosul  Vilayet,  which 
would  leave  Iraq  with  a  strategic  frontier  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  defend  without  our  assuming  far  greater 
responsibilities  for  the  country  than  any  British  Government 
would  care  to  contemplate,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  reconsider  our  position.  Mr.  Amery’s  vehement 
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opposition  to  partition  was  a  hint  to  this  effect.  But  it  is 
not  the  British  way  to  deal  with  difficulties  before  they 
arise,  and  at  the  Council  table  Mr.  Amery  contented  him¬ 
self  with  reminding  the  Council  of  the  advantages  of  good 
government,  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed  from  the 
protection  which  the  League  had  extended  to  Iraq,  and 
which  could  not  be  maintained,  in  his  view,  unless  the 
existing  frontier  was  ratified. 

He  dealt  effectively  with  the  legal  argument  with  which 
the  Turk  had  made  so  much  play.  The  Turkish  conten¬ 
tion  was  that  no  country  had  ever  been  deprived  of  territory 
to  which  it  was  legally  entitled  except  by  its  consent  or 
by  right  of  conquest.  This  was  an  entire  misunderstanding 
of  what  the  Commission  said  on  the  point  of  legality. 
The  Commission  did  not  decide  that  the  Mosul  area 
belonged  legally  to  Turkey.  All  that  it  pointed  out  was 
that,  since  the  frontier  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by  treaty, 
Mosul,  according  to  international  law,  was  still  part  of 
Turkey.  When  the  Council  of  the  League  have  given  their 
decision,  the  new  frontier  will  become  the  legal  frontier, 
according  to  the  Turkish  pledge  to  accept  the  findings  of 
the  court. 

Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey  made  an  excitable  and  voluble 
speech  in  reply,  or  rather  read  it.  He  was  put  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  making  an  impression 
on  the  audience  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  because  he  had  his 
back  to  the  public.  But  this  was  of  no  consequence  to  the 
Council  to  whom  his  speech  was  addressed.  He,  too,  read 
long  passages  from  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and 
asserted  that  according  to  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
Turkey’s  claim  to  the  Mosul  area  was  justified  on  every 
ground.  He  maintained  that  the  district  was  necessary  to 
the  security  of  Turkey.  As  to  the  economic  interests  of 
Iraq,  Rushdi  Bey  argued  that  friendship  with  Turkey 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Turkey,  he  declared, 
would  never  agree  to  the  extension  of  the  British  mandate 
over  Iraq.  The  Turkish  Minister  spoke  with  evident 
sincerity  as  he  peered  at  the  Council  through  his  horn¬ 
rimmed  spectacles.  His  colleague  who  sat  by  his  side 
reminded  one  of  the  profile  on  an  ancient  Assyrian 
monument. 
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As  the  debate  proceeded  in  answer  and  counter  reply, 
the  Turks  became  convinced  that  they  had  only  to  bluff 
sufficiently  to  get  the  British  Government  to  climb  down. 
When  the  British  Government  were  informed  by  British 
newspapers  that  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  was  to  get  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  Turks  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  an  extra 
push  on  their  part  would  accomplish  the  work.  But  I  met 
hardly  anyone  in  Geneva  who  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Amery 
completely  demolished  the  Turkish  case  in  the  debate 
before  the  Council.  I  am  writing  before  the  League  has 
given  its  decision.  But  if  at  Geneva  we  had  consented  to 
abandon  Mosul  to  the  Turk  in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict, 
a  most  damaging  blow  would  have  been  dealt,  not  only  at 
the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  but  also  at  the 
authority  of  the  League,  and  the  whole  principle  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends.  Protocols 
and  pacts  after  that  would  have  had  little  meaning,  and 
yet  this  was  preci.sely  the  result  which  the  campaign  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  Press  was  calculated  to  produce, 
with  its  repeated  argument  that  if  this  country  accepted  an 
extension  of  the  mandate  for  Iraq  after  1928  it  would 
certainly  mean  war.  The  hostility  which  was  shown  to  the 
League  of  Nations  in  this  reckless  Press  campaign  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  newspapers  in  question  were  inspired  by  a 
hatred  of  the  League  as  much  as  by  a  desire  to  embarrass 
His  Majesty’s  Government.  What  the  Turks  will  do  I 
have  no  idea.  It  is  certain  that  if  left  to  themselves  they 
would  never  have  thought  of  defying  the  decision  of  the 
League  on  the  Mosul  question  if  it  went  against  them.  If 
it  goes  against  them,  and  they  now  do  so  they  may  find  that 
the  League  counts  for  something  more  in  the  world  than 
they  had  any  idea  of. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  which 
was  not  without  its  dramatic  moments.  Once  more  the 
main  interest  lay  in  the  clash  of  British  and  French  ideas 
on  the  problem  of  security.  But  M.  Painleve,  who  opened 
the  proceedings,  was  careful  to  confine  himself  to  a 
guarded  reference  to  the  Protocol,  and  spoke  in  general 
terms  of  the  work  and  ideals  of  the  League.  After  express¬ 
ing  the  respect  which  the  French  Government  felt  for  the 
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League  and  their  confidence  in  its  work,  he  described  what 
had  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  deal  with  the 
thorny  problems  of  Europe,  and  then  passed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  guide  the  League  in  its  task  of 
appeasement  and  reconstruction.  Very  tactfully  he 
described  the  differences  in  the  British  and  French 
mentality  which  had  led  to  the  resistance  to  the  Protocol 
which  he  hinted  might  still  be  amended.  But  he  did  not 
rule  out  other  slower  and  less  ambitious  methods,  which 
might  by  the  growth  of  a  pacific  spirit  and  arbitral  agree¬ 
ments  solve  the  question  of  security.  France,  he  said,  was 
not  attached  to  a  formula;  her  desire  was  peace.  She  was 
prepared  to  study  all  methods  and  all  conventions  which 
could  secure  for  the  nations  the  right  to  live  and  work  in 
peace  and  honour.  He  welcomed  the  international  spirit, 
emphasised  the  importance  of  Germany’s  entrance  into  the 
League,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  moral  out¬ 
look  to  dispel  the  hatred  and  suspicion  left  by  the  war. 
Finally  he  declared  that  whatever  scheme  of  co-operation 
was  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  it  must  have 
its  roots  in  the  League  of  Nations,  which,  of  course,  greatly 
pleased  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  went  perhaps  a  little  too  far  in  his 
criticism  of  the  Protocol  as  a  means  of  organising  war  to 
prevent  war,  and  in  his  insistence  on  the  superiority  of  the 
empirical  methods  of  Great  Britain.  His  disquisition  on 
the  danger  of  logical  formulas  and  his  contrast  of  the 
British  mentality  with  the  Latin  psychology  lacked  the  tact 
and  finesse  of  M.  Painleve’s  comparison.  The  Assembly 
were  a  little  aggrieved  to  find  that  their  work  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  could  thus  be  so  lightly  swept  away,  and  the 
Protocol  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  lost  formulas.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  plea  for  moral  disarmament  would  have 
evoked  more  enthusiasm,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied 
by  another  blow  at  the  Protocol  in  his  appeal  to  the 
Assembly  to  aim  more  at  the  prevention  of  war  than  the 
punishment  of  the  aggressor,  and  to  rely  on  moral  rather 
than  on  physical  sanctions.  All  this  had  a  strange  sound 
to  the  Latin  ear  (and  the  Assembly  is  largely  composed 
of  the  Latin  races),  which  was  so  nicely  attuned  last  year 
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by  M.  Herriot’s  eloquent  words  to  the  need  of  clear 
definitions  and  the  logic  of  universal  compulsory 
arbitration. 

But  from  the  plain,  blunt  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view 
there  was  good  and  honest  material  in  the  speech.  Only 
Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have  let  himself  go  a  little  more 
in  his  insistence  on  the  need  of  allowing  room  for  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  A  few 
{)urple  patches  such  as  the  Assembly  delights  in  and  he 
would  have  been  forgiven  his  “  boosting,”  to  use  a  slang 
word,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  solving  the  difficulties 
of  life. 

The  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  speech  were  undoubted. 
It  meant  in  effect  that  the  less  time  the  Assembly  spent 
in  regretting  the  Protocol  the  better,  for  there  was  another 
and  better  plan  to  be  considered  in  the  Pact  of  Security 
which  was  being  discussed  behind  the  scenes.  The  jurists. 
Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  M.  Fromageot,  and  M.  Rollin,  had 
arrived  at  Geneva  from  London,  where  they  had  been 
engaged  in  discussing  the  principles  of  the  Pact  with  the 
German  expert.  Dr.  Gaus,  and  they  were  able  to  report 
good  progress.  But  there  were  still  difficulties  to  be  faced 
in  adjusting  the  French  and  British  points  of  view  of  how 
the  guarantees  for  the  treaties  should  work.  There  was 
still  the  troublesome  business  of  persuading  the  French 
that  Paris  could  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  London  when 
Great  Britain  should  go  to  war,  by  virtue  of  the  French 
claim  to  decide  who  the  aggressor  might  be.  Poland  was 
agitated,  Czecho-Slovakia  was  excited.  Very  difficult  and 
very  delicate  were  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
between  Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.  Briand,  and  M.  Vander- 
velde  (who  represented  Belgium  at  Geneva)  in  the 
intervals  of  time  that  could  be  snatched  from  Council  or 
Assembly.  They  were  not  rendered  easier  by  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  Assembly  on  the  problems  which  had  to  be 
solved,  for  if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  public  oration  ruffled 
French  susceptibilities,  M.  Paul  Boncour’s  reply  on 
September  nth,  with  its  fervent  defence  of  the  Protocol 
and  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  irritated  the 
British.  It  was  unfortunate  that  differences  behind  the 
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scenes  should  thus  have  found  a  reflection  in  public.  I  am 
sure  that  all  this  commotion  on  the  surface  serves  no  good 
purpose,  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  needs  a  calm 
atmosphere.  Paul  Boncour’s  speech  was  particularly 
unfortunate  in  the  stoking  up  of  underlying  differences 
on  the  Protocol,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  quietly 
interred.  But  now  that  the  French  have  saved  their  faces 
and  had  their  fling  the  storm  may  pass.  For  it  is  the  Pact 
and  not  the  Protocol  which  is  the  serious  business  at  the 
moment,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  M.  Briand  intends  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  real  substance  of  security  for 
the  shadow  of  the  Protocol.  He  must  know  that  the 
British  Empire  cannot  be  rushed  into  commitments  which 
her  statesmen  consider  dangerous.  Presently  this  will  be 
realised,  and  when  calm  has  been  restored  the  invitation 
will  be  sent  to  Germany  to  attend  the  conference  on  the 
Pact.  Then  if  all  goes  well  the  Pact  will  be  signed,  the 
Assembly  will  meet  again  to  admit  Germany  into  the 
League,  and  a  new  and  better  page  in  Europe’s  history 
will  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  what  I  hope  will  happen  as  I  write  at 
Geneva  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  departure. 
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By  Sir  J,  A.  R,  Marriott,  M.P. 

Of  the  many  pontifical  utterances  evoked  by  the  Great 
War  there  can  be  few,  if  any,  which  the  pontiffs  would  not 
now  be  glad  to  forget.  Among  these  stands  out  con¬ 
spicuously  the  famous  aphorism  of  President  Wilson  that 
the  war  was  fought  to  “  make  the  world  safe  for 
Democracy.”  If  Democracy  were  synonymous  with 
Liberty  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  would  be  undeniable, 
even  though  the  measure  of  success  achieved  might  still 
remain  in  doubt.  But  whatever  Democracy  is,  or  is  not, 
it  has  long  ago  become  evident  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
bring  Liberty  in  its  train,  even  if  it  be  consistent  with  the 
enjoyment  of  that  priceless  blessing. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  Democracy  have  lately  been 
canvassed  afresh  '  by  two  accomplished  dialecticians — an 
eminent  ecclesiastic  and  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  Parliament.  That  the  debate  was  incon¬ 
clusive  is  not  perhaps  surprising,  since,  apart  from  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  prescribed  subject,  neither  disputant 
was  on  ground  distinctively  his  own ;  for  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  is  pre-eminently  an  ethical  philosopher,  while 
Mr.  Graham  is  piimarily  an  economist.  Democracy  is  not, 
however,  an  economic  system,  still  less  is  it  a  system  of 
ethics,  though  there  are  those  who  would  argue  that  it  is 
one  or  other,  or  both.  It  is  a  form  of  government,  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  which  is  not  a  matter  of  principle 
but  of  expediency,  and  must  indeed  be  largely  determined 
by  circumstances. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  argument  it  may 
conduce  both  to  brevity  and  lucidity  to  clear  up  a  pre¬ 
liminary  ambiguity.  What  did  President  Wilson  mean 
by  “  Democracy”?  In  no  science,  as  the  late  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  pleaded,  is  precise  definition  more  essential  to  clear 

(i)  Cf.  a  series  of  articles,  “Has  Democracy  Failed?  ”  in  The  Morning 
Post  (June  22nd-27th,  1925). 
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thinking  than  it  is  in  polihcs.  His  plea  has  been  more 
recently  endorsed,  perhaps  rather  petulantly,  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  After  the  naive  confession 
that  “  in  the  last  few  years  ”  he  has  had  to  study  “  a  certain 
amount  of  history  and  a  number  of  historians,”  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  amazement — trained,  as  he  had  been,  “  in  the 
clear,  subtle,  beautiful  disciplines  of  comparative 
anatomy  ” — “  at  the  carelessness  of  the  average  historian’s 
habitual  terminology,  his  slovenly  parallelisms  and  reck¬ 
less  assumptions.”  Take  his  use  of  the  word  Empire. 
Shan  Empire  and  Sung  Empire,  Mongol  and  Hittite 
Empires,  British  Empire  and  Brazilian  Empire;  “it’s  all 
the  same  to  him.  ‘  Cats  is  dogs,’  as  the  porter  said, 
‘  rabbits  is  poultry,  but  a  parrot  is  a  passenger.’  ”  ^  Let 
me  say  in  passing  that  I  have  not  infrequently  had  to 
complain,  when  I  wanted  to  write  an  article  or  compose  a 
speech  in  a  railway  carriage,  that  the  obverse  was  true 
and  that  passengers  were  parrots;  but  I  cannot  deny  that 
with  much  exaggeration  there  is  a  spice  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Wells’s  indictment.  Historical  and  political  science  has 
yet,  as  he  truly  observes,  to  find  its  Linnaeus,  and  until 
that  happens  politics  and  history  are  likely  to  remain  in 
a  “  slough  of  terminological  confusion.”  Precise  defini¬ 
tion  and  scientific  classification  are  essential  to  sound 
thinking,  and  perhaps  also  the  best  solvents  of  acrimony 
and  misunderstanding. 

We  may  assume  that  negatively  President  Wilson  had 
in  mind  everything  for  which  in  politics  Germany  did  not 
stand.  Positively,  however,  considerable  ambiguity  lurked 
in  his  statement.  With  the  “  Democracy  ”  which  Mr. 
Wilson  represented  were  associated  in  the  war  other 
“  Democracies,”  which  differed  almost  as  widely  from 
American  Democracy  as  the  Government  of  America 
differed  from  that  of  Imperial  Germany :  in  some  respects 
more  widely.  Even  if  we  accept  Mazzini’s  definition  of 
Democracy  as  “  the  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,”  it  still  remains  essential  to  inquire 
which  of  the  several  and  conflicting  types  of  “  Democracy” 
Mr.  Wilson  had  in  mind.  The  term  “Democracy” 

(i)  Empire  Review  for  October,  1923,  pp.  1071-2. 
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covers  a  multitude  of  forms,  but  of  these  three  only,  as 
represented  by  three  of  the  greatest  States  of  the  modern 
world,  need  for  our  present  purpose  be  distinguished.  They 
are:  the  Presidential  Democracy  of  the  United  States; 
the  Parliamentary  Democracy  of  Great  Britain,  operated 
under  the  jegis  of  a  monarchy,  hereditary  and  constitu¬ 
tional;  and  the  Parliamentary  Democracy  of  the  French 
Republic. 

The  type  of  Democracy  represented  by  the  United 
States  of  America  is  sui  generis.  A  federal  constitution 
involves  the  imposition  of  conditions,  limitations,  and  safe¬ 
guards  which  in  themselves  differentiate  the  Democracy 
of  any  federal  State  from  that  of  any  unitary  State.  To 
the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman  of  to-day  familiar  with 
the  more  flexible  and  more  unfettered  type  of  Democracy 
which  prevails  in  their  respective  countries  the  tone  adopted 
by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  in  the  preface  to  his  Democracy 
in  America  sounds  curiously  apologetic  : 

To  those  for  whom  the  word  “  Democracy  ”  is  synonymous  with  dis¬ 
turbance,  anarchy,  spoliation  and  murder,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  government  of  Democracy  may  be  reconciled  with  respect  for  property, 
with  deference  for  rights,  with  safety  to  freedom,  with  reverence  for  reli¬ 
gion  ;  that  if  democratic  government  is  less  favourable  than  another  to 
some  of  the  finer  parts  of  human  nature,  it  has  also  great  and  noble 
elements.' 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  writing  just  half  a  century  later, 
struck  a  very  different  note.  Of  Democracy  in  general 
he  exhibited  a  much  deeper  mistrust  than  the  French 
philosopher.  He  pointed  out  that  while  Democracy  pos¬ 
sessed  some  obvious  advantages  over  other  forms  of 
government,  “  it  has  the  signal  disadvantage  of  being  the 
most  difficult  of  all  governments  and  that  the  principal 
influences  by  which  this  difficulty  has  hitherto  been 
mitigated  are  injurious  either  to  the  morality  or  to  the 
intellect  of  the  governing  multitude.”  But  of  the  various 
types  of  Democracy  in  the  modern  world  he  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  that  which  has  been  evolved  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  provides  a  number  of  safeguards  against  revolu- 

(i)  The  First  Part  of  Tocqueville ’s  famous  treatise  was  published  in  1835, 
the  second  in  1839. 
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tionary  innovation  and  political  disorder.  Of  such  safe¬ 
guards  the  British  Constitution  seemed  to  him  to  be 
deprived  by  its  excessive  flexibility  and  by  the  increasing 
debility  of  those  checks  and  balances  which  formerly 
tempered  to  the  shorn  citizen  the  chill  blasts  of  Democracy. 

“  We  are  driftiniJ,”  he  wrote  -[and  this  was  twenty-five  yetirs  before  the 
passing  of  the  Parliament  -Act] — “towards  a  type  of  government  associated 
with  terrible  events — a  single  assembly  armed  with  full  powers  over  the 
(.'onstitution  which  it  may  exercise  at  pleasure.  It  will  be  a  theoretically 
all-powerful  Convention,  governed  by  a  practically  all-powerful  secret  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  but  kept  from  complete  submission  to  its  authority 
by  Obstruction,  for  which  its  rulers  are  always  seeking  to  find  a  remedy  in 
some  form  of  moral  guillotine.” 

His  own  remedies  lay  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
fathers  of  the  American  Constitution ;  in  particular  he 
would  have  made  a  clear  distinction  between  “  ordinary  ” 
and  “  constitutional  ”  legislation,  and  would  have  required 
for  the  latter  a  special  legislative  procedure  “  intended  to 
secure  caution  and  deliberation,  and  as  near  an  approach 
to  impartiality  as  a  system  of  party  Government  will 
admit  of.”  ^ 

Some  twenty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Maine’s 
treatise  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  Conservative 
statesmen  wrote  (privately,  as  became  an  active  politician) : 
“  Democracy  is  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no  cure,  or,  at 
best,  a  normal  form  of  senile  decay  in  States.”  Dean 
Inge  would  seem  to  be  very  much  of  Mr.  George  Wynd- 
ham’s  opinion.  Premising  that  representative  Democracy 
is  in  itself  a  “  partial  abdication,”  he  proceeds  to  indicate 
what  he  regards  as  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  this  “  experi¬ 
ment  in  Government.”  It  is  generally  inefficient  and 
always  wasteful;  predatory,  but,  “where  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  loot,”  ignorantly  hostile  to  reform;  it  inclines  to 
“vexatious  and  inquisitive  interference;  it  does  not  bring 
the  best  men  to  the  front  ” — the  art  of  the  demagogue  is 
the  art  of  the  parrot ;  above  all  it  tends  to  a  weak  executive, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  is  invariably  discarded  in  critical 
times.  That  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  indictment 
is  undeniable,  but  the  real  answer  is  to  demand  of  the 
critics  of  Democracy  the  production  of  a  preferable  alterna¬ 
tive.  All  that  Dean  Inge  seems  able  to  suggest  is  a  form 

(i)  Popular  Government,  p.  126  and  passim.  (1885.) 
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of  Prussianism — “some  kind  of  bureaucracy  in  which 
officials  derive  their  authority  from  above  and  not  from 
below.”  Greatly  as  I  admire  the  zeal  and  ability  of  our 
own  permanent  officials,  I  confess  that  the  prospect  of 
government  by  a  bureaucracy,  even  if  imposed  from  above, 
does  not  attract  me,  though  no  one  who  knew  pre-war 
Germany  could  deny  the  excellence  of  its  administration. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  this  acute  English  critic 
of  Democracy  to  the  not  less  serious  indictment  preferred 
against  Democracy  in  general,  and  in  particular  the 
American  form  of  Democracy,  by  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  living  Americans.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
like  Dean  Inge,  denounces  the  intrusiveness  and  vanity 
of  democratic  Governments  : — 

All  governments  like  to  interfere  with  the  daily  conduct  and  habits  of  the 
citizen,  most  of  all  democratic  governments.  It  flatters  them  and  in  some 
degree  strengthens  them  to  pretend  that  they  can  cure  the  ills  of  mankind, 
and  as  these  ills  appeared  to  multiply  the  scope  of  government  widened  in 
imiportion  {The  Faith  of  a  Liberal,  p.  84). 

He  notes,  moreover,  a  political  symptom  almost  universal 
that  at  first,  little  by  little,  but  of  late  years  more  rapidly, 
“  faith  and  confidence  in  the  democratic  system  have  been 
lessened,  and  men  in  almost  every  land  have  been  casting 
about  for  some  form  of  substitute  with  which  to  displace 
it.”  For  those  who  still  cling  to  faith  in  Democracy  Dr. 
Butler  finds  a  lesson,  on  the  one  hand  in  the  failure  of 
class  government  in  Russia,  and  on  the  other  in  the  success 
of  Fascismo  in  Italy.  Leninism  and  Fascism  should  alike 
be  avoided,  but  they  can  be  avoided  only  by  making 
democratic  government  really  effective. 

Democracy,  in  Dr.  Butler’s  judgment,  can  no  longer 
claim  to  be  effective  in  the  United  .States.  Of  all  the 
typical  democracies  of  the  modern  world  “the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  probably  the  least  responsive  to 
the  public  will  and  the  least  representative  of  the  domin¬ 
ating  public  interest.”  These  deficiencies  he  attributes 
very  largely  to  the  elaboration  of  political  machinery  and 
the  multiplication  of  elections. 

'I'he  simple  fact  is  that  we  Amorican«  have  created  so  rvuch  electoral  and 
governmental  machinery  that  we  cannot  get  any  effective  governmental 
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product.  We  spend  so  much  time  in  the  process  of  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  public  officers,  and  in  the  preparation  for  such  nominations  and 
elections,  that  our  Government  is  increasingly  ineffective  as  an  instrument 
for  the  prompt  expression  of  the  people’s  will.  We  have  confused  elections 
with  government  and  office-seeking  with  politics.  By  the  time  that  a  newly 
elected  Congress  normally  meets,  the  people  have  forgotten  what  the  last 
election  was  all  about  and  are  already  thinking  and  talking  about  its 
successor  (op.  cit.,  pp,  94-5). 

Few  people  in  England,  accustomed  to  their  own  expe¬ 
ditious  and  elastic  methods,  realise  the  time  which  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  cast-iron  system  of  a  rigid  Con¬ 
stitution,  must  elapse  between  the  elections  to  Congress 
and  its  meeting.  The  new  Congress  elected  in  November, 
1922,  did  not  meet  for  the  first  time  until  December,  1923. 
During  that  thirteen  months’  interval  the  old  Congress, 
which  might  be  of  a  wholly  different  political  complexion, 
would  continue  to  function.  The  sixty-fifth  and  sixty- 
sixth  Congresses  afford  an  illustration  in  point.  The 
sixty-fifth  Congress  was  elected  with  a  Democratic 
majority  in  November,  1916,  met  for  its  second  session 
on  December  2nd,  1918,  and  continued  in  session  until 
March  4th,  1919.  Meanwhile  the  country  had  in 
November,  1918,  elected  a  new  Congress  with  a  Repub¬ 
lican  majority,  which  in  its  turn  remained  impotent  for 
good  or  evil  until  it  met  in  December,  1919,  and  by  that 
time  the  electors  were  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  next 
election  in  November,  1920.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the 
President,  though  his  tenure  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of 
Congress,  some  nine  months  must  elapse  between  his 
selection  as  candidate  at  the  Party  Convention  and  his 
installation  in  office ;  four  months  between  his  actual 
election  and  his  accession  to  power.  Such  dilatory,  or 
shall  we  say  deliberate,  methods  of  procedure  contrast 
sharply  with  the  rapidity  with  which  in  England  we  effect 
a  change  alike  in  the  Legislature  and  (it  may  be  simul¬ 
taneously)  in  the  Executive.  Four  weeks  may  well  suffice 
for  the  whole  business. 

Yet  if  American  rigidity  has  its  inconveniences,  English 
elasticity  is  not  without  its  dangers.  If  Dr.  Butler  is  quick 
to  discern  and  denounce  the  former,  Maine  did  not  hesitate 
to  expose  the  latter. 
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The  dangers  apprehended  by  Maine  were,  however,  in¬ 
significant  in  comparison  with  those  which  now  confront 
Democracy,  and,  in  particular  perhaps,  the  Parliamentary 
type  of  Democracy  of  which  England  has  long  been  the 
exemplar. 

It  needed  not  the  events  of  the  first  week  of  August, 
1925,  to  bring  home  to  those  who  can  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times  the  gravity  of  the  challenge  flung  down  by  a 
section  of  the  manual  workers,  highly  organised  and  skil¬ 
fully  led,  to  the  community  in  its  supreme  organisation 
known  as  the  “  State.”  The  whole  principle  of  representa¬ 
tive  Democracy  is  palpably  at  stake.  It  may  well  be  that 
representative  government,  as  evolved  and  understood  in 
England,  is  not  the  last  word  in  political  organisation  :  a 
highly  industrialised  community  may  well  feel  that  the 
local  basis  of  representation  is  inadequate  to  the  expression 
of  their  specialised  economic  needs;  party  organisations 
may  become  increasingly  impatient  of  Cabinet  autocracy. 
During  the  brief  tenure  of  power  by  the  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1924  the  “Front  Bench”  was  again  and  again 
brought  to  heel  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Extra- Parliamentary  organisations 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  policy,  and  perhaps  even 
upon  the  tactics,  of  the  Ministerial  representatives  of 
Socialism  more  powerful  and  more  direct  than  had  ever 
happened  in  the  case  of  previous  Conservative  or  even 
Radical  Administrations.  But  with  all  this  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  mankind  has  not  yet 
devised  a  system  of  government  more  apt  to  translate  into 
action  the  organised  will  of  the  large  communities  aggre¬ 
gated  into  the  great  nation-States  of  the  modern  world 
than  Parliamentary  democracy.  By  that  term  is  under¬ 
stood  a  Legislature  elected  on  the  widest  possible  fran¬ 
chise  with  an  Executive  responsible  to  the  Legislature, 
and  thus  immediately  and  instinctively  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  electorate.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  a 
temporary  dictatorship,  personal  (as  in  Italy)  or  oli¬ 
garchical  (as  in  Russia  and  Spain),  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  alternative  but  Presidential  democracy,  such  as 
is  best  exemplified  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States.  Cabinet  government  may  yet  prove  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  Federalism;  a  Presidential  executive  may 
have  its  advantages;  but  that  it  also  has  grave  defects  we 
are  reminded  by  Dr,  Butler  and  other  close  observers  of 
the  working  of  political  institutions  in  America.  The  re¬ 
minder  is,  indeed,  hardly  necessary  after  the  unhappy 
experience  of  President  Wilson  in  connection  with  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  But  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  English  or  to 
the  American  type  of  Democracy,  Aristotle’s  shrewd  com¬ 
ment  is  equally  applicable  and  equally  true  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  establish  a  Democracy  than  to  maintain  it.  Three 
specially  dangerous  tendencies  he  detected  in  Greek  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  first  was  its  predatory  inclination.  “  The 
demagogues  of  our  own  day,”  he  says,  “  often  get  property 
confiscated  in  the  law  courts  in  order  to  please  the  people ; 
but  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart 
should  counteract  them,”  The  second  was  the  increasing 
tendency  to  insist  on  payment  for  the  performance  of 
public  duties;  the  wherewithal  to  pay  being  obtained  by 
a  property  tax  and  confiscation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
“  notables,”  The  third  is  the  growth  of  a  class  dependent 
on  doles,  “  for  such  help  is  like  water  poured  into  a  leaky 
cask.”  I  do  not  stay  to  enquire  whether  similar  dangers 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  Democracies  of  the  modern 
world,  because  those  Democracies  are  to-day  menaced — 
more  particularly  is  the  Parliamentary  Democracy  of 
England  menaced — by  a  development  the  precise  character 
of  which  Aristotle  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen,  which 
even  twenty  years  ago  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  in 
England. 

The  new  and  disquieting  phenomenon  is  the  growth  of 
Syndicalism,  economic  and  political.  In  its  economic 
aspect  Syndicalism  means  the  expropriation  of  the 
employer,  whether  an  individual  or  a  joint  stock  company, 
and  the  taking  over  of  each  industry  by  the  “  workers  ” 
engaged  in  that  industry.  “No  master  high  or  low”  as 
William  Morris  had  it.  Though  Syndicalism  is  both  his¬ 
torically  and  philosophically  a  revolutionary  movement 
based  on  violence,  there  is  in  such  a  development  nothing 
necessarily  violent  or  even  revolutionary.  Industrial 
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Syndicalism  might  conceivably  be  reached  by  a  peaceful 
adaptation  and  development  of  the  principles  of  productive 
co-operation.  But  in  fact  the  goal  of  the  Syndicalist  is 
revolution,  and  his  method  is  that  of  industrial  war.  You 
must  start,  however,  with  each  particular  industry. 

“.An  ideal  organisation,”  writes  Mr,  Tom  Mann,  “would  be  to  get  all 
the  workers  employed  in  any  one  industry  to  join  into  (.ne  union  of  that 
particular  industry,  be  they  carpenters  or  blacksmiths,  boilermakers  or 
upholsterers,  engineers  or  labourers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  cigar  makers  t)r 
shop  assistants,  railway  porters  or  booking-clerks.” 

These  separate  syndicates  must  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  Syndicalist  State,  which  must  be  achieved 
by  paralysing  and  ruining  the  existing  social  order.  As  a 
means  to  the  desired  end  there  must  be  ceaseless  and 
relentless  economic  war. 

Syndicalists  are  “  to  fight  against  the  employers  in  order 
to  extract  from  them,  and  to  their  hurt,  ever  greater 
ameliorations  of  the  workers’  lot,  on  the  way  to  the  complete 
suppression  of  exploitation.* 

"Unionism  that  aims  only”  (again  I  quote  Mr.  Mann)  “at  securing 
peace  between  employers  and  men  is  not  only  of  no  value  in  the  fight  for 
freedom,  but  is  actually  a  serious  hindrance  and  a  menace  to  the  workers,"  ' 

The  Syndicalist  millennium  is,  then,  to  be  attained  by 
“direct  action,”  and  by  “direct  action”  the  Syndicalist 
means  ultimately  the  “  general  strike.”  But  as  Mr.  A.  D. 
Lewis  adds  : — 

There  are  other  forms  of  “direct  action  ” — sabotage  or  the  destruction 
of  property,  intimidation  of  masters,  sitting  in  factories  with  folded  arms 
so  that  no  blacklegs  can  take  your  place,  leaving  work  at  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  masters  want,  wasting  materials,  telling  the  truth  to  customers— 
all  these  are  means  by  which  masters  can  be  made  to  yield.’ 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  charge  any  considerable 
body  of  English  workmen  with  recourse  to  such  con¬ 
temptible  methods,  but  for  a  dozen  years  past  such 
methods  have  been  persistently  recommended  to  them  as 
a  legitimate  means  of  bringing  the  masters  to  their  knees, 
of  destroying  the  existing  industrial  order,  and  of 
inaugurating  the  Syndicalist  State.  The  history  of  the 
coal-mining  industry  since  1912  affords  a  most  striking  and 

(1)  Victor  Griffuelhes,  L’ Action  Syndicaliste ,  p.  12. 

(2)  Quoted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  :  What  Syndicalism  Means,  p.  8. 

(3)  Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike,  p.  11. 
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sinister  exemplification  of  the  programme  laid  down  in 
The  MinerY  Next  Step,  being  a  Suggested  Scheme  for 
the  Reorganisation  of  the  F ederation,  a  little  pamphlet 
of  some  thirty  pages  issued  by  the  “Unofficial  Reform 
Committee  ”  in  South  Wales  in  1912.  The  pamphlet  was, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  somewhat  hurriedly  withdrawn ;  but 
litera  scripia  manet,  and,  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  is 
extraordinarily  illuminating.  I  summarised  its  argument 
in  an  article  contributed  in  this  Review  in  March,  19 19,* 
but  it  seems  important  at  the  present  juncture  to  recall  it. 

The  conciliation  policy  pursued  by  the  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion  since  1900  is  a  proved  failure  as  “a  wage-getting 
policy,”  and  “  that  is  the  best  and  only  real  test  of  any 
policy”;  the  trade  union  leaders,  too  careful  of  their  own 
interests  and  too  dilatory  in  their  methods,  are  largely  to 
blame;  the  representative  principle  is  outworn;  the  rank 
and  file  must,  therefore,  take  supreme  control  of  their  own 
organisation.  The  ultimate  objective  of  this  organisation 
is  “  the  taking  over  of  all  industries  by  the  workmen  them¬ 
selves  ” ;  meanwhile  there  must  be  a  shortening  of  hours 
and  a  minimum  wage ;  agents  and  organisers  must  become 
the  servants  of  the  men,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  sit 
in  Parliament;  a  member  of  Parliament  “as  such  under 
the  auspices  of  the  organisation  shall  receive  ‘instruc¬ 
tions  ’  from  it,”  and  “  shall  at  once  vacate  his  seat  if  a 
ballot  vote  of  the  membership  so  decides”  (p.  22).  “The 
old  policy  of  identity  of  interest  between  employers  and 
ourselves  be  abolished  and  a  policy  of  open  hostility  be 
installed”  (p.  25);  the  old  method  of  “coming  out”  on 
strike  for  minor  grievances  should  be  discarded  in  favour 
of  “the  more  scientific  weapon  of  the  irritation  strike,” 
which  operates  “  by  simply  remaining  at  work,  reducing 
their  outptU,  and  so  contrive  by  their  general  conduct  to 
make  colliery  unremunerative  ”  (the  italics  are  mine).  An 
agitation  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  shortening  of  hours 
is  to  be  carried  on  “  until  we  have  extracted  the  whole  of 
the  employers’  profits,”  when  the  “  workers  ”  will  “  take 
over  the  mining  industry  and  carry  it  on  in  their  own 
interest.”  Nationalisation  must  be  strenuously  opposed, 
since  it  would  merely  substitute  a  powerful  Government 

(i)  Political  Syndicalism. 
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for  impotent  shareholders;  it  would  perpetuate  the  age- 
long  “  slavery  and  oppression  ”  of  labour,  and  would  retard 
the  realisation  of  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  new 
organisation,  the  attainment  of  a  genuine  “  Industrial 
Democracy.” 

Several  points  of  importance  emerge  from  this  rapid 
summary :  the  profound  mistrust  of  the  old-fashioned 
trade  unionism,  its  leaders,  and  its  methods;  the  deep- 
seated  suspicion  of  Parliamentary  action,  and  the  emphatic 
repudiation  of  the  representative  principle  alike  in  politics 
and  industry;  the  naked  and  avowed  reliance  upon 
“  scientific  weapons,”  notably  ca’  canny  and  the  restriction 
of  output;  above  all,  the  pronounced  antagonism  to  State 
Socialism  and  the  nationalisation  of  the  industry. 

We  still  hear  “nationalisation”  prescribed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  elsewhere  as  the  only  effective  remedy  for  the 
disease  from  which  the  coal-mining  industry  is  suffering; 
but  those  who  prescribe  it  are  either  intent  upon  deceiving 
others  or  are  themselves  deceived.  The  bureaucratic 
Socialism  beloved  at  one  time  of  the  Fabians  and  the 
intelligentsia  generally  is  now  regarded  by  the  manual 
workers  as  a  back  number.  Mr.  Straker,  the  secretary  of 
the  Northumberland  Miners’  Association,  made  this  quite 
clear  in  his  evidence  before  the  Sankey  Commission,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  effectively  exposed  the  pretence  in  his 
speech  on  the  Nationalisation  of  Coal  Mines  Bill  of  1924. 
Mr.  Straker  pointed  out  that  since  the  introduction  of  a 
Nationalisation  of  Mines  and  Minerals  Bill  in  1912 

"thought  had  been  growing  and  maturing  on  the  subject,  so  that  now  the 
miners  are  asking  not  only  for  nationalisation  but  for  joint  control  of  the 
mines.  .  .  .  Only  then  would  industrial  unrest  .  .  .  disappear.  The  mere 
granting  of  the  thirty  per  cent,  and  the  shorter  hours  demanded  would  not 
prevent  unrest,  neither  would  nationalisation  with  bureaucratic  control." 
(The  italics  are  mine.) 

It  is,  then,  towards  Syndicalism  that  the  miners  and 
other  workers  have  for  the  past  twelve  years  been  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  moving;  and  Syndicalism  is,  in 
its  essence,  the  antithesis  of  Socialism;  the  negation  of 
the  centralised  activity  of  the  State. 

Similarly,  on  its  political  side  Syndicalism  is  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  representative  Democracy. 
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"  It  is  necessary,”  writes  M,  Emile  Pouget,  ‘‘to  prevent  the  workers  from 
passing  from  a  society  in  which  they  are  under  the  economic  oppression  of 
their  masters  into  one  in  which  they  are  under  the  oppression  of  an  econo¬ 
mic  State.  Syndicalism  and  Democracy  are  the  two  opposite  poles  which 
exclude  and  neutralise  each  other.”  {Le  Syndicat.) 

Precisely.  Democracy  is  to-day  in  real  peril  as  a  result 
of  the  triumph  achieved — if  only  partially  and  temporarily 
— by  the  apostles  of  direct  action.  “  The  vote,”  writes 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis,  “  is  practically  no  cure  for  economic 
evils.”  And  again  ;  “  Politics  is  losing  its  attraction  and 
more  direct  action  gaining  favour.”  “  Democratic  control 
means  that  a  talker  must  be  the  ostensible  head  of  a 
department”  {op.  cit.  pp.  271,  275).  “Democracy”  was 
derided  by  Lenin  as  “  a  bourgeois  conception,  which  the 
revolutionary  proletariat  must  overthrow.”  Trotsky  de¬ 
nounced  it  as  “  a  worthless  and  wretched  masquerade.” 
Democracy  means  the  rule  of  the  ballot  box,  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  majority.  Syndicalism  means  the  use  of 
the  industrial  weapon  to  impose  upon  the  majority  the  will 
of  a  highly  organised  minority.  The  minority  is  in  this 
country,  I  am  convinced,  a  small  one.  But  minorities,  much 
less  well  organised  than  the  Syndicalist  minority  in  this 
country  to-day,  have  made  revolutions.  Revolutions  are 
indeed  almost  invariably  the  work  of  minorities.  Under 
a  democratic  regime  a  majority  has  no  need  of  revolution. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that  menacing  as  minori¬ 
ties  may  be,  they  do  not  generally  prevail :  they  can  never 
prevail  if  the  Government  is  vigilant  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  sound.  But  the  attempt  may  be  almost  as 
ruinous  as  the  achievement.. 

Rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  an  attempt,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  has  in  these  last  days  paid 
a  price,  undeniably  heavy  when  counted  only  in  coin,  a 
price  which  may  prove  to  be  still  heavier  when  translated 
into  terms  of  political  prestige.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  ratified  the  terms  conceded  by  the  Cabinet  to  the  coal¬ 
mining  industry.  It  had,  under  the  circumstances,  no 
option.  Into  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  so  suddenly 
reached  by  the  Cabinet  I  do  not  enter;  still  less  into  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  between  the  coal-owners  and  the 
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miners.  One  thing  may,  however,  be  said.  If  the  com¬ 
munity  should  unhappily  be  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
organised  trade  unionism  it  is  pre-eminently  important  that 
the  issue  should  be  so  indisputably  clear  that  the  com¬ 
munity  could  fight  with  an  absolutely  clear  conscience. 
In  this  case  it  was  not.  Whatever  defects  there  may  be 
in  management,  however  short-sighted  the  policy  of  the 
miners  and  their  leaders,  the  fact  remains  that  economic 
conditions  have  reduced  a  once  flourishing  industry  to  a 
desperate  plight.  Admittedly  many  mines  are  working  at 
a  loss;  admittedly  the  wages  of  some  miners  are  low  as 
compared  with  those  paid  in  less  arduous  and  more  shel¬ 
tered  occupations.  Apart  from  ultimate  aspirations  as  to 
the  reorganisation  of  the  industry,  the  stand  made  by  the 
miners  against  a  reduction  of  wages  or  an  increase  of  hours 
undoubtedly  evoked  sympathy  not  only  among  workers 
in  other  industries  but  among  onlookers. 

The  threat  of  the  railwaymen’s  and  other  unions  im¬ 
ported  a  new  and  sinister  element  into  a  problem  already 
sufficiently  complex.  Before  that  threat  the  Executive 
of  the  State  recoiled.  If  the  recoil  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ministers  were  not  sure  of  their  ground  it  may  have 
argued  not  pusillanimity  but  courage.  Yet  in  any  case  the 
consequences  must  be  unspeakably  grave.  At  a  tremen¬ 
dous  price  the  Government  has  purchased  a  respite ;  the 
community  has  got  a  breathing  space  which  they  may 
utilise  for  investigation  and  for  preparation.  But  the 
Syndicalists  have  also  got  a  breathing  space,  and  we  are 
left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  use  they  will  make  of  it.  “  For 
the  next  nine  months  the  w^orkers  must  prepare  on  a  new 
scale  and  on  new  lines  for  the  greatest  struggle  in  their 
history.” 

The  words  are  Mr.  Wheatley’s.  They  contain  a  warning 
and  a  challenge.  If  Democracy  is  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  disruptive  forces  of  Syndicalism  the  community  must 
heed  the  warning,  and,  should  the  necessity  unhappily 
arise,  must,  in  quietness  and  confidence,  accept  the 
challenge. 
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RUSSIA’S  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 


By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  is  looked  upon  askance 
by  the  Governments  of  all  other  countries.  Never  before 
in  modern  history  have  the  international  relations  of  a 
great  country  become  involved  for  any  length  of  time  in 
such  a  maze  of  distrust,  reluctant  recognition,  and  re¬ 
stricted  association  with  other  members  of  the  family  of 
nations.  The  Soviet  organisation  is  alleged  to  be  the 
bad  child  of  the  family,  unfit  for  trustful  companionship, 
feared  for  the  tricks  it  may  play,  and  a  reproach  because 
of  its  wilful  waste  of  acknowledged  talents  and  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  more  lenient  and  perhaps  more  understanding 
members  of  the  family  have  offered  the  hand  of  recognition 
with  the  avowed  reservation  that  a  continuance  of  this 
friendly  interest  depended  upon  future  good  behaviour. 
England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Japan  and  others  have 
established  such  relations.  The  United  States,  with  stern 
demeanour  and  a  self-conscious  rectitude,  demands  com¬ 
plete  reform  upon  a  conventional  plan  and  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  as  to  the  entire  correctness  of  the  American 
position  before  conversation  can  be  indulged  in.  The 
rights  and  wrongs  in  this  whole  matter  have  become  con¬ 
fused  in  the  public  mind  by  the  noise  of  the  shouting  and 
the  lash  of  the  whips  of  those  who  have  to  gain  politically 
or  otherwise  through  the  ascendancy  of  reactionary  or 
extremely  radical  methods  in  government  or  in  business. 

A  majority  on  both  sides  of  this  world-wide  controversy 
are  honest  and  sincere  in  their  contentions.  No,  monopoly 
of  intelligence  or  intellectual  culture  is  held  by  either  side. 
On  both  sides  there  are  prominent  leaders  whose  person¬ 
ality  and  activities  do  the  cause  they  advocate  more  harm 
than  good.  The  so-called  capitalistic  system  has  the 
advantage  of  appealing  to  the  established  order,  from 
which  a  majority  of  mankind  are  loth  to  depart,  either 
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through  fear  or  through  satisfaction  with  accrued  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Communist  system  has  the  advantage  of 
appealing  to  the  many  who  have  been  unfortunate,  to  those 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  a  possibility  of  gain  through 
radical  changes  in  the  present  system  of  life,  and  to  those 
who  through  a  profound  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  humanity  en  masse  are  saddened  by  the  woes 
of  the  world  and  the  helplessness  of  the  majorities. 

The  Russian  Government  stands  for  an  experiment  in 
the  conduct  of  a  nation’s  affairs  under  the  guidance  of 
Communist  principles.  All  the  other  great  Governments 
of  the  world  are  exponents  of  the  so-called  capitalistic 
system,  as  opposed  to  Communism,  and  are  therefore 
fundamentally  and  even  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the 
possible  success  of  the  Soviet  Government,  along  the  lines 
upon  which  it  was  originally  conceived.  That  pure  Com¬ 
munism  will  fail  in  being  able  to  conduct  successfully  the 
affairs  of  a  grea't  nation  is  inevitable,  as  it  is  founded  upon 
the  illusion  that  human  nature  is  perfect  as  judged  by  the 
standard  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That 
the  capitalistic  system  will  prevail  is  equally  inevitable, 
as  it  is  based  upon  the  predatory  and  acquisitive  instincts 
of  man,  which  have  been  the  governing  forces  in  human 
affairs  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  present  time.  The 
Communist  system  in  Russia  is  struggling  to  live  through 
compromise  with  the  opposing  forces  of  capitalism.  The 
capitalist  system  maintains  its  ascendancy  and  cloaks  its 
foundational  tenets  by  the  exercise  of  the  kindlier  instincts 
of  human  nature — within  certain  limitations. 

The  Russian  Government  is  fighting  a  losing  game  so 
far  as  its  original  conceptions  as  to  its  duty  are  concerned. 
It  is  gradually  retreating  before  the  material  and  psycho¬ 
logical,  determined,  well-organised  and  well-equipped 
forces  of  capitalism,  operating  from  within  as  well  as 
without  the  country.  To  imagine,  however,  that  it  will 
shortly  become  a  Government  conducted  upon  the  conven¬ 
tional  lines  of  other  great  nations  is  an  illusion.  Through 
the  compromises  it  has  made  and  is  making  and  through 
the  expediency  of  its  policy  it  will  live  for  long,  and  Com¬ 
munism  will  remain  the  political  creed  of  a  very  large 
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number  of  the  people  of  Russia  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  years  to  come. 

This  is  the  situation  so  far  as  actual  government  prac¬ 
tice  is  concerned  and  so  far. as  anyone  can  venture  to 
predict  the  probable  events  of  the  immediate  future.  That 
this  is  the  belief  of  the  Foreign  Offices  of  all  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  more  important  countries  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  United  States,  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  decided  to  recognise  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  de  jure  ruler  of  Russia,  and  in  giving  this 
recognition  have  made  certain  reservations  as  against  the 
more  Communistic  features  of  that  Government.  In  other 
words,  they  have  indicated  in  a  practical  way  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  associate  themselves  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Soviets  to  compromise  with  capitalism  and  reserved  the 
right  to  dissociate  themselves  from  any  possible  purely 
Communistic  procedure. 

The  exception  of  the  United  States  Government  from 
this  more  or  less  concerted  action  by  the  other  Powers  is 
notable  and  needs  elucidation.  It  is  founded  ostensibly 
upon  a  strict  adherence  to  certain  principles,  righteous 
enough  from  the  conventional  point  of  view,  but  utterly 
out  of  bounds  when  the  mere  question  of  recognition  is 
involved.  Every  point  made  in  the  American  require¬ 
ments  from  Russia  before  recognition  can  be  given  are 
proper  matters  for  negotiation  after  recognition  and  not 
before.  In  affording  recognition  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  need  abate  nothing  of  its  demands,  violate  no  prin¬ 
ciple,  nor  sacrifice  any  interest  of  its  nationals.  By  giving 
recognition  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  two 
Governments  and  the  two  peoples  is  opened  up,  through 
which  might  easier  flow  later  on  an  element  of  international 
goodwill  and  mutual  compromise  than  if  all  negotiations 
had  to  be  conducted  under  the  strict  quarantine  now 
enforced  by  each  Government  and  nation  against  the 
other. 

From  a  practical  and  material  point  of  view,  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  through  the  resumption  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  between  all  the  Governments  of  the  larger 
countries  and  Russia.  Slowly  but  surely  foreign  interests 
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are  again  becoming  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Russian  industry.  This  process  has  been  taking  place 
regardless  of  diplomacy,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
millions  of  American  dollars  have  been  pledged  during  the 
past  few  months  for  the  development  of  Russian  resources. 
With  all  the  friction  there  has  been  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  British  trade  with  that 
country  in  the  first  six  months  of  1925  amounted  to  nearly 
ten  million  sterling,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  trade 
of  the  twelve  months  of  1924. 

Diplomacy  is  or  should  be  the  watchdog  over  the 
interests  of  the  nationals  with  which  it  may  be  concerned, 
and  if  not  placed  on  guard  such  nationals  are  deprived  of 
what  may  be  a  valuable  element  of  safety.  The  first 
impulse  of  a  man  who  gets  into  trouble  in  a  foreign 
country  or  finds  his  legitimate  interests  threatened,  perhaps 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  to  look  for  the  flag  of  his 
country  which  shall  mark  the  residence  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  Government.  If  he  can  find  no  such  flag  he 
considers  that  he  has  a  grievance,  and  he  probably  has. 
The  Russian  Government  has  a  great  deal  yet  to  do  before 
it  can  inspire  any  great  degree  of  confidence  in  its  integrity, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  foreign  money  controlled  by  shrewd 
business  men  is  now  going  into  Russian  industry,  and  that 
foreign  trade  with  that  country  is  increasing,  shows  that 
something  is  going  on  in  that  great  Empire  of  which  the 
outside  world  is  not  fully  cognisant. 

Careful  and  non-partisan  observation  leads  inevitably 
to  certain  conclusions.  For  scores  of  years  the  people  of 
Russia  lived  under  what  was  universally  and  rightly 
believed  to  be  a  bad  system  of  government.  A  long- 
predicted  upheaval  took  place,  which  ran  to  extreme 
violence.  The  forces  let  loose  could  not  be  controlled 
and  the  country  was  wrecked.  Brute  force,  with  predatory 
purpose,  termed  either  Red  or  White,  as  the  case  might 
be,  terrorised  the  people  and  committed  all  the  crimes  in 
the  calendar.  As  is  always  the  case  after  a  cyclone  which 
has  destroyed  a  settlement,  wreckers  came  upon  the  scene 
and  began  to  clear  away  the  debris.  A  semblance  of  order 
appeared  out  of  the  existing  chaos.  The  situation  revealed 
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was  pitiable,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  tragedies.  A 
wonderful  nation  of  nearly  150  million  people  despoiled, 
starving,  and  dumb  with  bewilderment.  A  small  group 
of  theorists,  with  excellent  motives,  took  hold  and  began 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  In  time  they  were  partially 
supplanted  by  those  who  saw  the  necessity  of  compromise 
and  a  more  expedient  policy  if  the  work  was  to  make  any 
progress.  From  that  time  on  the  tide  turned,  and  by  a 
slow  and  more  or  less  painful  process  the  economic  life 
of  the  Russian  people  began  to  assume  the  more  or  less 
conventional  form  best  known  to  the  people  of  the  Western 
world. 

It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  from  the  mind  the  events 
of  the  eight  years  from  1914  to  1921,  inclusive,  to  get  a 
proper  perspective  upon  the  Russia  of  to-day.  In  these 
years  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  property  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  upon  the  altars  of  war  and  revolution.  It  is  the 
bloodiest  and  the  most  terrible  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  in  fact,  in  the  history  of  all  the  modern  world. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the  events  of 
those  years  or  the  causes  which  led  up  to  them.  The 
responsibility  reaches  far  back  into  history  and  can  be 
placed  upon  no  single  man  or  group  of  men  who  lived  and 
ruled  in  any  particular  period.  In  1922  Russia  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  economic  life  reached  since  the  entry  of 
Russia  into  the  Great  War  in  1914.  The  debris  caused 
by  the  violence  of  preceding  years  had  been  largely  cleared 
away,  however,  and  the  real  work  of  reconstruction  was 
about  to  begin. 

That  in  the  past  three  years  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  is  admitted  by  everyone  whose  opportunities 
for  observation  make  their  opinion  worth  while.  The 
Russia  of  to-day  holds  a  great  nation  of  very  poor  people, 
doing  a  comparatively  limited  business,  but  livirrg  a  more 
or  less  normal  life  and  with  hope  for  the  future.  The 
Government  of  Russia  is  a  huge  going  concern,  con¬ 
ducting  its  business  upon  strict  lines  with  certain  definite 
objects  in  view,  the  principal  of  which  is  to  bring  education 
and  well-being  to  the  Russian  people.  The  annual 
Budget  is  over  three  hundred  million  sterling,  or  fifty  per 
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cent,  more  than  the  Budget  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
war.  This  money  is  collected  and  disbursed  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  friction,  is  taken  from  those  who  can 
best  afford  it,  and  a  larger  proportion  spent  upon  schemes 
for  the  enlightenment  and  welfare  of  the  people  than 
from  the  Budget  of  any  other  large  country.  It  may  be 
said  also  that  the  Budget  was  balanced  in  the  fiscal  year 

1924-25; 

Life  in  the  cities  and  country  is  normal,  railways  are 
operating  successfully,  the  money  of  the  country  is  the 
most  stable  in  Europe,  the  peasants  have  not  only  acquired 
land,  but  are  permitted  to  conduct  their  business  upon 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  farmers  of  other  countries. 
Many  minor  things  which  most  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  are  either  missing  or  hard  to  get,  but  the  essentials 
of  life  are  to  be  had.  A  really  great  educational  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  Government  among  the  people. 
Wireless  is  used  for  broadcasting  information  to  the 
villages,  and  in  1927  the  Government  hopes  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  compulsory  school  attendance  which  will  apply 
to  all  the  Soviets  within  the  Union.  The  average  annual 
income  of  the  people  is  increasing,  the  national  income 
has  doubled  in  three  years.  Industrial  production,  while 
far  below  that  of  1913,  is  slowly  mounting  from  the  low 
level  it  had  reached,  and  the  normal  crops  of  1925  ensure 
a  considerable  surplus  for  export. 

The  men  who  are  the  nominal  rulers  of  the  country 
are  mostly  Communist  politicians.  The  men  who  are 
actually  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation  possess 
unusual  ability  and  an  enthusiasm  for  their  work  which 
would  set  a  good  example  for  the  Government  officials  of 
other  countries. 

These  are,  thus  briefly  outlined,  the  most  favourable 
points  in  the  present  situation  in  Russia.  To  offset  these 
there  are  many  things  which  do  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  peoples  of  the  more  Western  countries.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  Government  organisation  is  slowly  but 
appreciably  separating  itself  from  the  Communist  Party 
organisation.  In  the  beginning  the  present  Russian 
Government  was  an  absolute  creature  of  the  extreme  Com- 
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munists.  Through  creating  a  bureaucracy  and  of  necessity 
employing  the  ablest  men  available  to  do  the  work,  the 
Communists  gradually  built  up  a  machine  which  the  party 
leaders  are  now  unable  to  use  entirely  to  their  own  will  and 
purpose.  The  Government  administration  has  found  that 
the  same  questions  come  up  to  it  for  solution  as  come  to 
every  Government  of  a  great  nation.  They  have  also 
found  that  the  only  expedient  solution  for  most  of  these 
problems  is  to  follow  a  similar  course  to  that  adopted  in 
the  so-called  capitalistic  nations,  which,  in  many  instances, 
is  a  compromise  or  even  a  negation  of  Communism. 

This  is  the  force  from  within  the  country  which  is 
driving  a  wedge  between  the  Government  and  the  party 
organisations.  The  force  from  without  is  the  necessity  of 
compromise  in  dealing  with  other  Governments  and  with 
other  nations  in  the  conduct  of  international  agreements 
and  private  business.  The  farmer  is  the  greatest  stickler 
in  the  world  for  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  in 
Russia  the  farming  element  dominates  the  entire  situation. 
It  is  the  Russian  farmer  who  has  forced  the  compromise 
between  Communism  and  Capitalism  in  the  conduct  of 
his  own  Government.  Stalin,  the  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  organisation,  freely  admits  the  present  situation.  In 
a  speech  he  made  in  July  of  this  year  he  said  that  three 
great  dangers  threatened  the  party.  One  of  these  was  loss 
of  belief  and  interest  in  the  party  among  the  rank  and  file. 
Another  was  the  decreasing  interest  in  international  affairs 
and  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  world  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  third  jvas  the  drawing  away  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  organisation  from  that  of  the  Communist  Party. 

^his  process  has  not  been  continuous.  There  have  been 
waves  of  reaction  to  Communism  brought  about  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party  to  restore  Confidence  among  their  more 
radical  followers,  especially  the  younger  generation. 
These  waves  have  quickly  subsided,  however,  and  each 
time  conventional  methods  have  made  some  gain  in  the 
final  result.  The  Soviet  Government  will  go  no  further 
in  its  retreat  from  Communism  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  improve  the  economic  condition  and  to  keep  the 
mass  of  the  people  satisfied.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
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Communist  Party  is  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  it  cannot  remain  in  power  for  long.  It  is  true 
that  the  actual  adult  membership  is  less  than  800,000,  but 
there  are  other  important  elements  in  the  situation  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  estimate  of  this  kind. 
In  addition  to  this  number  of  adult  members  there  are 
over  a  million  “  young  Communists  ”  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one.  There  are  many  hundred 
thousand  “  pioneers,”  or  professed  Communists,  under  the 
age  of  sixteen.  In  addition  the  entire  educational  system 
among  adults  as  well  as  children  is  conducted  upon  Com¬ 
munistic  lines. 

As  with  other  similar  political  movements  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  conducted  along  the  lines  of  a  religious 
revival  rather  than  a  political  creed.  Communism  has, 
in  fact,  become  the  religion  of  a  large  number  of  people 
in  Russia.  While  disavowing  the  source  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  tenets  of  life  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  attitude  of  men  towards  each 
other,  are  the  avowed  principles  of  Communist  life  in 
Russia.  Religious  freedom  has  been  restored  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  Greek  Church  conducts  its  services  in  full 
regalia  as  usual.  The  Baptist  and  Quaker  missionaries 
again  occupy  their  former  property,  and  are  allowed  to 
issue  proselytising  religious  leaflets.  The  “  young  Com¬ 
munists  ”  have  been  enjoined  by  the  party  leaders  to 
refrain  from  rowdyism  towards  those  who  are  conven¬ 
tionally  religious.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Government 
officially  announced  is  that  there  is  absolute  religious  liberty 
in  Russia,  but  that  if,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  treason  towards  the  Government  action 
will  be  swift  and  the  punishment  severe.  This  as  it  may 
be,  but  so  far  as  actual  observation  may  go  this  policy 
is  evidently  now  in  force. 

The  “  young  Communists,”  the  “  pioneers,”  and,  it 
may  be  said,  the  younger  women,  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  fanatical  of  all  the  Communist  following.  It  may  be 
argued  that  reason  and  knowledge  can  play  little  part  in 
their  advocacy.  This,  however,  does  not  detract  from  their 
strength  and  influence;  in  fact,  probably  increases  the 
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potency  of  their  efforts,  as  they  are  inspired  by  emotion. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  to  be  found  this  active,  deter¬ 
mined,  well-organised  and  enthusiastic  Communist 
minority,  and  on  the  other  a  majority  of  the  people,  unor¬ 
ganised,  indifferent  or  fatalistic  in  their  attitude,  and 
somewhat  antagonistic  to  any  foreign  interference  with 
Russian  affairs.  The  entire  Russian  nation  is  bitter  over 
the  support  given  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe  to  the 
White  Army  and  over  the  blockade  of  Russia  which  was 
enforced  during  the  revolution.  The  White  Army  was 
held  in  greater  abhorrence  than  the  Red,  and  from  all 
accounts  what  was  done  in  its  name  put  it  beyond  the  pale 
of  organised  military  effort.  The  blockade  is  held  by 
the  Russian  people  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  death, 
of  thousands  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  many 
of  the  adult  victims  having  been  opposed  to  Communism. 
They  do  not  understand  the  motive  behind  the  blockade, 
and  it  will  remain  a  grievance  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  are  certain  well-defined  policies  pursued  by  the 
Soviet  Government  which  will,  judging  from  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  procedure,  remain  in  force  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  which  are  of  importance  to  other  nations.  One 
is  the  theoretical  public  ownership  of  the  material  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  other  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  and  control  of  foreign  trade.  Indirectly 
the  practice  of  the  first  named  is  abated  through  practically 
perpetual  occupancy  of  land  and  the  granting  of  conces¬ 
sions  through  which  private  interests  become  partners 
of  the  State  in  industrial  enterprise.  The  present 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade  is  enforced  much  more  to  the 
letter.  Practically  all  the  foreign  buying  and  selling  on 
Russian  account  is  done  through  the  Government  agencies. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  the  quite  con¬ 
siderable  Russian  foreign  trade,  there  are  few  foreign 
representatives  in  Russia  carrying  on  any  considerable 
business.  British-Russian  trade,  for  instance,  is  done  in 
London,  the  German-Russian  trade  in  Berlin,  and  so  on. 
There  is  no  opportunity  in  Russia  to-day  for  a  foreigner 
to  do  any  business  unless  he  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
a  Russian  Government  organisation.  The  only  way  in 
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which  entry  can  be  made  into  the  commercial  or  industrial 
life  of  Russia  is  through  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  Russian  enterprise  under  a  partnership  agreement  with 
the  Russian  Government.  Russia  is  to-day  a  vast  reserva¬ 
tion  controlled  and  maintained  entirely  for  the  Russian 
people,  and  alien  interests  desiring  to  secure  a  foothold 
can  only  do  so  by  paying  tribute  to  them  as  represented 
by  their  Government, 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  organisation  is  not  a  close  corporation.  With 
Government  ownership  in  force,  a  vast  number  of  the 
people  are  Government  employees.  The  city  of  Moscow 
now  has  a  population  of  about  two  million,  as  compared 
with  a  million  and  a  half  before  the  war.  Practically  all 
of  the  adults  who  are  at  work  and  many  minors  are 
Government  employees.  Even  the  cabs  which  ply  the 
streets,  the  hotels,  the  larger  shops,  and  all  such  enter¬ 
prises  which  in  other  countries  are  conducted  as  private 
enterprises  are  Government  institutions,  and  those  who 
work  in  them  are  responsible  to  a  political  head.  It  is 
true,  therefore,  that  when  the  Russian  Government  does 
make  an  agreement  with  foreign  capital  to  work  some 
enterprise  in  partnership  it  is  acting  on  behalf  of  a  very 
large  element  in  the  population. 

The  Red  Army  is  serving  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
schools  in  Russia.  It  numbers  perhaps  about  six  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  service  is  compulsory,  extends  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  is  drawn  from  every  section 
of  the  Union.  If  a  conscript  cannot  read  or  write  he  is 
immediately  sent  to  school,  and  every  man  on  completing 
his  military  term  adds  another  unit  to  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  Russians  who  are  literate.  Before  the  war  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Russia  Was  over  seventy,  and 
among  the  peasants  it  was  about  ninety.  There  is  good 
ground  for  the  claim  made  by  the  Soviet  Government 
that  it  has  made  tremendous  progress  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  in  reducing  these  percentages.  This 
is  really  the  best  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  country, 
and  the  results  actually  shown  are  undeniable.  If  it 
continues,  the  percentage  of  literacy  in  Russia  a  few  years 
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from  now  will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  of  the 
Western  countries.  What  effect  this  will  have  upon  the 
political  trend  is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation. 
Lenin  believed  it  would  result  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
Communist  following.  He  may  have  been  mistaken,  for 
the  system  of  education  employed  does  not  go  far  enough 
to  produce  “  intelligentsia,”  and  those  who  can  merely 
read  and  write  will  probably  employ  those  talents  to  the 
livelier  exercise  of  the  natural  human  instincts.  There  are 
still  many  things  in  the  administration  of  Russian  affairs  to 
which  the  people  of  the  Western  countries  justly  take 
serious  exception.  The  activities  of  the  political  police  are 
not  so  much  in  evidence  as  they  were,  and  the  courts  are 
now  more  often  than  formerly  called  upon  to  adjudicate, 
but  that  deportations  to  Siberia  are  frequent,  and  that 
summary  executions  take  place  occasionally,  is  not  denied. 
The  Government  justifies  these  actions  upon  the  ground 
that  these  matters  are  part  of  their  civil  war,  the  embers 
of  which  are  still  aglow.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  convince 
the  Western  peoples  that  any  such  severities  are  necessary, 
or  even  a  part  of  an  effective  political  administration,  and 
they  have  a  most  harmful  influence  upon  Russian  foreign 
relations. 

The  really  sore  point  in  Russian  foreign  relations  is  the 
continuance  of  Communist  propaganda  instigated  and 
assisted  by  the  Russian  organisation.  The  claim  is  made 
that  this  is  not  done  by  the  Russian  Government  but  by 
the  Communist  Party  organisation.  This  claim  is  now  un¬ 
doubtedly  well  founded.  To  refer  to  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  in  foreign  countries  as  “  Soviet  propaganda  ”  is  an 
error,  for  Stalin  himself  at  a  recent  conference  said  that 
all  propaganda  should  be  carried  on  by  the  party  and  not 
by  the  Government  organisation.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
leaders  of  the  party  also  hold  important  positions  in  the 
Government,  and  so  long  as  the  Government  is  conducted 
upon  Communist  lines,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  outside 
world  to  dissociate  the  two.  Foreign  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  is  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  conservative  officials  of  the  Government,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  merely  contra-capitalist,  and  that  the 
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latter  element  has  lost  no  opportunity  in  Russia  or  else¬ 
where  in  opposing  and  discrediting  Communism.  They 
assert  that  their  programme  is  defensive  in  a  world  where 
they  are  in  a  minority. 

This  as  it  may  be,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
difficulties  which  arise  in  the  administration  of  Russian 
affairs  and  in  Russia’s  international  relations  through 
activities  of  this  kind,  be  they  sponsored  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  party,  but  under  present  circumstances  there 
is  apparently  no  hope  that  these  activities  can  be  done  away 
with  through  any  pressure  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Russian  Government.  This  is  one  direction  in 
which  they  are  powerless  as  against  the  political  organisa¬ 
tion  from  whose  womb  they  sprang.  That  the  dangers  and 
the  extent  of  Communist  propaganda  as  emanating  from 
Russia  are  vastly  over-estimated  in  England  and  the 
United  States  is  the  considered  opinion  of  every  English¬ 
man  and  American  who  has  studied  the  matter  at  its 
source  from  any  point  of  vantage  which  would  yield  a  non¬ 
partisan  view.  The  German  Government,  for  instance, 
whose  people  are  in  closer  contact  with  Russia  and  Russian 
influence  than  any  other  people,  have  no  real  fear  of 
Communism  as  it  may  originate  or  be  encouraged  from 
Russia,  and  take  no  special  precautions  against  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  strained  relations  between 
the  Governments  of  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
Americans  have  a  better  standing  with  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Russia  than  that  of  any  other  nationality. 
The  work  done  by  Americans  during  the  last  great  famine, 
and  the'  great  amount  of  money  which  was  sent  from  the 
United  States  (nearly  80  million  dollars)  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  relief,  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Russian  people.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  them  that  the  American  Government  should 
refuse  recognition  to  their  Government.  They  are  not  so 
angry  or  hostile  as  they  are  hurt. 

Owing  to  the  relations  between  the  two  Governments,  it 
is  difficult  for  Americans  to  get  into  Russia  for  any  other 
purpose  than  of  negotiation  along  industrial  lines,  and 
for  this  and  other  reasons  very  little  reliable  information 
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reaches  the  American  Press  as  to  Russian  affairs.  In  fact 
nearly  all  alleged  Russian  “  news  ”  reaches  the  outside 
world  from  Riga,  now  knowm  as  the  “  City  of  Rumours.” 

The  political  missions  of  other  countries  now  repre¬ 
sented  in  Moscow  would  welcome  the  arrival  of  an 
American  mission.  They  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  mistaken  in  its 
present  policy,  and  that  an  American  mission  in  Moscow 
would  have  greater  influence  and  power  than  any  already 
on  the  ground.  It  is  believed  that  the  presence  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  would  have  a  steadying 
influence  upon  the  Russian  Government,  would  give 
courage  to  those  within  it  who  are  trying  to  put  Russia 
upon  a  better  footing  in  international  affairs,  and,  above 
all,  would  serve  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Russian 
people  for  their  permanent  benefit  to  even  a  greater 
degree  than  the  service  rendered  during  the  famine. 

This  whole  matter  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Russia  is 
vast  and  intricate.  Many  opposing  currents  flow  here  and 
there.  The  matter  can  be  debated  from  almost  any  point 
of  view  with  apparent  success.  The  fact  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  here  is  a  great  nation  of  people  of  kindly  and 
simple  tastes,  inhabiting  a  vast  empire  rich  in  natural 
resources,  governed  by  a  firmly  established  though  much 
criticised  organisation,  and  it  is  time  that  all  other  nations 
entered  into  some  form  of  diplomatic  relations  with  this 
nation,  however  limited  these  relations  might  be  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  full  conventional  treaty  of  “trade  and 
friendship.”  Such  a  nation  cannot  rightly  be  ostracised 
because  of  differences  in  political  or  religious  belief. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  SYRIA 


By  H.  Charles  Woods 

The  French  mandated  zone  in  Asia,  usually  but  incor¬ 
rectly  called  Syria,  is  made  up  of  the  Greater  Lebanon, 
the  Syrian,  the  Alaouite,  and  the  Jebel  Druse  States, 
linked  together  in  the  person  of  the  High  Commissioner 
and  by  the  High  Commissariat  of  which  he  is  the  chief. 
The  whole  territory  extends  from  the  Turkish  boundary  on 
the  north  to  the  confines  of  Palestine,  Transjordan,  and 
perhaps  Mesopotamia  on  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  Mesopotamia  on  the 
east.  No  really  accurate  statistics  exist,  but  the  total  area 
is  just  under  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  which  makes 
it  roughly  eight  times  the  size  of  Palestine.  The  really 
habitable  and  principally  inhabited  section  is  more  or  less 
confined  to  a  western  zone  roughly  one  hundred  miles 
broad  by  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  the  population 
numbers  between  two  and  a  half  million  and  three  million 
souls,  or  approximately  three  times  that  of  Palestine.  Of 
these  some  one  and  a  half  million  are  Moslems,  half  a 
million  are  Christians,  and  the  remainder  are  Druses  and 
representatives  of  the  various  sects  which  frequent  this 
part  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  position  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  refer  to  various  political  and  administrative 
developments  which  had  taken  place  prior  to  my  visit  to 
the  mandated  areas  last  May.  After  the  conquest  by  the 
Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  the  coastal  strip  and 
Cilicia  were  placed  under  French  administration,  and  the 
hinterland  was  left  to  the  Arabs,  who  were  represented  by 
the  Emir  Feisal.  About  a  year  subsequent  to  the 
Armistice,  the  British  troops  in  Cilicia  and  on  the  coast 
were  relieved  by  the  French.  General  Gouraud,  the  first 
High  Commissioner,  arrived  at  Beyrout  in  November, 
1919,  and  in  the  following  April  the  mandate  was  assigned 
to  France  by  the  Supreme  Council  during  the  San  Remo 
Conference.  Meanwhile  and  afterwards  the  position  of 
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the  French  became  complicated  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Arabs  and  by  the  growth  of  Turkish  Nationalism.  In 
March,  1920,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  the  Emir 
Feisal  had  himself  proclaimed,  or  permitted  himself  to 
be  proclaimed.  King  of  Syria,  and  this  event,  coupled  with 
the  policy  of  the  extremists,  led  General  Gouraud  to  send 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Emir  in  July.  His  Majesty  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  to  agree  to  terms,  but  the  Syrian 
Nationalists  opposed  the  French  advance  upon  Damascus, 
with  the  result  that  the  city  had  to  be  occupied  by  force 
and  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In 
the  north  the  Turks  were  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  create  opposition,  and,  even  when  the  situation  at 
Damascus  had  been  got  into  hand,  the  French  were  still 
unable  to  overcome  the  Kemalist  forces  operating  at 
Aintab  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  In  October,  1921, 
after  more  than  a  year  of  intermittent  fighting  and  of 
severe  Turkish  opposition,  the  French  signed  the 
Franklin-Bouillon  Treaty,  which  handed  back  Cilicia  to 
the  Angora  Government. 

From  the  administrative  standpoint  the  country  passed 
through  various  phases  before  reaching  its  present  position. 
In  September,  1920,  and  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Emir  Feisal  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  new 
regime  at  Dama§Cil§i  the  T.pbnnnn  was  proclaimed 

a  State,  and  the  territories  of  the  Alaouites  and  of  ^leppo 
were  set  up.  With  the  Lebanon  still  independent,  a  Syrian 
Confederation,  composed  of  the  other  three  units,  was 
formed  in  June,  1922.  This  arrangement,  under  which 
there  was  a  President  of  the  Federation  and  a  Federal 
Council,  and  during  which  each  State  had  its  own 
Governor,  lasted  until  January  ist,  1925,  and  therefore 
throughout  the  High  Commissionership  of  General  Wey- 
gand,  who  succeeded  General  Gouraud  in  April,  1923. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Confederation,  the  union  of  the 
States  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Alaouites,  which  took  place  a  few  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Sarrail  on  January  2nd,  were  effected 
largely  because  the  situation  in  the  Alaouite  State  was, 
and  is,  a  special  one,  and  because  the  union  of  Aleppo 
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and  Damascus  was  more  economical  than  the  maintenance 
of  their  separate  existence. 

Beyrout,  with  its  population  of  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  is  the  capital  of  the  Greater  Lebanon  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  his  administration, 
but  is  not  a  federal  centre.  The  High  Commissioner — 
General  Sarrail — holds  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers  in  his  hands,  and  he  possesses  a  veto  in  the  entire 
administration.  Unless  the  recent  appointment  of  General 
Gamelin  to  the  command  of  the  troops  has  brought  about 
a  change,  the  Staff  has  its  civil  and  military  sections,  and 
there  are  a  large  number  of  technical  advisers  and  coun¬ 
sellors  responsible  for  the  different  departments.  These 
officials,  together  with  the  expense  of  the  French  Army  of 
Occupation,  which  before  the  Jebel  Druse  rising  numbered 
about  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
Syrian  Legion,  composed  of  about  six  thousand  of  all 
ranks,  are  paid  by  the  French  Government,  which,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  spends  at  least  two  hundred  million 
francs  per  year  upon  the  Syrian  mandate.  The  Customs 
duties,  collected  by  the  High  Commission,  are  common  to 
the  whole  country,  and  after  the  deduction  of  certain 
charges  they  are  divided  between  the  several  units.  Each 
of  the  three  principal  States  has  its  own  stamps,  and  the 
posts  are  partly  centralised  and  partly  decentralised.  But 
there  is  no  council  or  other  organisation  which  may  be 
styled  federal,  and  the  High  Commissioner  acts  in  the 
names  of  the  Greater  Lebanon,  Syrian,  Alaouite  and  Jebel 
Druse  States  in  matters  which  concern  those  States  or  the 
peoples  who  inhabit  them. 

The  French  authority  and  the  French  administration 
are  kept  up  and  maintained  by  means  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  of  the  Syrian  Legion,  which  is  largely  officered 
by  Frenchmen,  and  by  the  appointment  and  existence  of 
French  officials,  who  fall  into  two  main  categories.  In 
each  State,  and  in  the  districts  of  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta, 
there  is  a  French  delegate.  These  functionaries,  who  are 
paid  by  the  French  High  Commissariat,  form  the  links 
between  headquarters  and  the  State  or  district;  they  act 
as  advisers  of  the  Governors  and  local  officials,  and  they 
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command  and  have  the  call  upon  the  French  troops  quar¬ 
tered  in  the  district.  Moreover,  these  delegates  and  their 
staffs  really  prepare  measures  tor  discussion  in  the  local 
Assemblies,  and  they  either  draw  up,  or  at  least  have  a 
predominating  voice  in  the  drawing  up  of,  the  local 
budgets.  Over  and  above  these  delegates,  and  paid  by 
the  local  administrations,  every  important  Syrian  func¬ 
tionary  has  a  French  counsellor,  without  whose  advice 
and  consent  no  step  of  any  significance  can  be  taken. 

These  general  principles  work  somewhat  differently  in 
the  various  areas.  The  T.ehannn,  which  is  the 

second  largest  and  the  second  most  populous  of  the  States, 
occupies  a  special  position  because  of  the  great  mixture 
of  religions,  because  the  Christians  predominate,  and 
because  the  people  are  better  educated  and  richer  than 
elsewhere.  Until  the  arrival  of  General  Sarrail,  this  State 
had  a  French  Governor  and  an  elected  Assembly,  but  in 
January  the  new  High  Commissioner  ordered  the  election 
of  a  native  Governor,  and  because  this  election  seemed 
destined  to  go  against  his  anti-clerical  policy  he  appointed 
a  temporary  French  Governor  and  brought  about  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Chamber.  New  elections  were  held  in 
July,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  (September  i6th)  I  have 
read  nothing  about  the  election  of  a  Governor,  which  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  an  area  where  religious  considerations 
take  first  place  and  in  circumstances  where  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  seems  determined  not  to  accept  a  man  who  would 
be  under  clerical  influence.  |  In  the  Alaouite  State,  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Greater  Lebanon,  and  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  people  are  primitive  and  the  country 
mountainous,  there  was  direct  French  rule  at  Latakia,  the 
capital,  even  during  the  period  of  the  Syrian  Confedera¬ 
tion.  That  rule,  which  is  apparently  successful  and 
popular,  is  now  carried  on  by  a  Representative  Council  and 
a  French  Governor,  who  is  also  the  delegate  of  the  High 
Commissioner.  \  Syria,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
populous  of  the  states,  and  of  which  Damascus  is  the 
capital,  is  administered  by  a  native  President  elected  by 
a  representative  Council,  in  its  turn  chosen  by  the  people. 
Within  the  State  of  Syria,  but  with  separate  delegates  of 
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the  High  Commissioner  and  with  certain  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom,  are  the  province  of  Aleppo  and  the  district  of 
Alexandretta.  Whilst  Aleppo  possesses  a  certain  financial 
autonomy,  Alexandretta  and  the  surrounding  territory  has 
a  special  regime  under  the  Franco-Turkish  agreement  made 
in  1921/  Lastly,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the 
Jebel  Druse  State,  which  for  a  time  had  formed  part  of 
Syria,  was  ruled  by  a  French  Governor,  assisted  by  an 
elected  Council,  the  delegate  of  the  High  Commissioner 
at  Damascus  acting  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  local 
capital,  Sueida. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  Administration  and  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  it.  The  French  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
different  policy  to  that  followed  by  the  British  in  Palestine,  y 
where  there  is  open  and  direct  British  rule,  in  that  they 
(the  French),  although  nominally  handing  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Syrians,  have  really  retained  control  in  their 
own  hands.  This  course  has  the  immediate  advantage  of 
making  the  Oriental  think  that  he  is  actually  doing  some¬ 
thing,  but,  unless  it  is  pursued  with  great  tact  and  wisdom, 
the  people  discover  its  real  meaning.  Whilst  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  provision  of  suitable  functionaries,  because 
most  of  the  French  civil  servants  have  gained  experience 
amongst  people  less  advanced  than  are  the  leading  Arabs, 
the  officials  appear  to  me  to  be  efficient,  hard-working 
and  non-Chauvinistic.  But  whereas  the  French  are  not  so 
particular  about  what  may  be  called  “  colour  ”  or  racial 
distinctions  than  are  the  British,  their  (French)  representa¬ 
tives  make  less  attempt  to  learn  the  languages  and  to 
consider  the  customs  of  the  people  whom  they  control. 
Since  the  appointment  of  General  Sarrail,  the  question 
of  the  greatest  moment,  especially  in  the  Lebanon,  has 
been  the  struggle  between  the  clericalism  supported  by  / 
General  Gouraud  and  General  Weygand  and  the  anti¬ 
clericalism  advocated  by  the  present  High  Commissioner, 
whose  appointment  was  obviously  political  from  the 
French  standpoint.  A  well-known  soldier,  perhaps  some¬ 
what  of  the  past  rather  than  a  diplomat  of  the  present. 
General  Sarrail  declared  to  me  openly  that  the  affairs  of 
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the  State  and  of  the  Church  must  be  divorced  and  that  the 
Christians,  supporters  of  the  French  as  they  have  been, 
could  no  longer  enjoy  their  former  privileged  position. 
Such  a  policy  is  sound  in  a  country  where  Moslem  goodwill 
V  is  so  desirable,  but  it  constitutes  a  reversal  of  the  attitude 
always  taken  up  by  France  in  the  Near  East,  and  it  is 
greatly  resented  by  the  Maronites,  who  represent  the 
second  strongest  religious  element  in  the  mandated  area. 
Ignoring  altogether  the  outcry  raised  against  him  in 
France,  nominally  on  account  of  his  methods  in  connection 
with  the  Jebel  Druse  revolution,  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
therefore,  whether  General  Sarrail  will  be  left  at  his  post 
sufficiently  long  to  establish  anti-clericalism  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis,  or  whether  the  present  or  some  future  occa¬ 
sion  will  be  utilised  by  the  French  Government  to  appoint 
a  successor  who  may  or  may  not  revert  to  an  attitude  likely 
to  secure  the  definite  support  of  the  Christians,  who  form 
the  best  educated  and  the  most  advanced  section  of  the 
community. 

Usually  speaking,  the  Christians,  and  I  believe  the 
other  minorities,  favour  the  protection  provided  by  the 
mandate  against  the  Moslem  majority,  and  everybody, 
except  the  extremist  leaders,  recognises  the  necessity  for 
outside  governmental  assistance  at  least  for  some  years 
to  come.  Consequently,  the  present  feelings  of  the  people 
should  be  examined  in  their  regard  towards  matters  over 
which  the  French  have  no  control,  and  in  their  reference  to 
developments  which  have  been  and  are  most  difficult  to 
shape.  The  general  post-war  attitude  of  the  Moslem  world 
and  the  way  in  which  this  part  of  the  former  Turkish 
Empire  has  been  partitioned  fall  under  the  first  category. 
Here  no  doubt  can  rest  in  the  mind  of  the  serious  inquirer 
that  whilst  sections  of  the  Moslem  population  may  pretend 
to  favour  the  British  against  the  French  administration,  or 
vice  versa,  the  facts  are  that  nationalism  is  rampant,  and 
that  although  Mohammedanism,  as  a  religion,  is  losing  its 
hold,  especialF^  among  the  leaders,  the  temporal  force  of 
Islam  is  becoming  stronger  every  day.  This  means  that 
the  people  are  more  fanatical  than  in  the  past,  and  that 
this  fanaticism  is  being  employed  not  for  religious  but  for 
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political  objects.  In  its  extreme  form  this  fanaticism  is 
directed  not  merely  or  so  much  against  the  French,  as 
with  the  objects  of  terminating  all  mandates  in  this  area 
and  of  forming  an  Arab  State  or  federation  of  States  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  Persia 
on  the  east,  and  from  Turkey  on  the  north  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  south. 

Before  the  war  PTench  Syria  and  her  now  neighbours  v 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  trade  and  exchange  which  they 
possessed  as  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  same 
people  often  had  properties  in  more  than  one  of  the  present 
zones,  like  customs  and  systems  of  government  prevailed, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  Bedouin,  had 
their  winter  and  summer  quarters  in  what  are  now 
politically  separated  territories.  The  geographical  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  lines  of  commerce  have  not  changed,  but 
there  are  new  frontiers,  not  drawn  in  accordance  with 
common  sense,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
and  to  fulfil  agreements  between  the  Powers.  These 
frontiers  have  greatly  affected  the  trade  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  For  instance,  whilst  Damascus  was  the  centre 
of  distribution  and  collection  to  and  from  a  large  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  and  whilst  something  has  been  done  by 
trade  arrangements  with  Palestine  and  Transjordan,  the 
post-war  boundaries  still  cut  the  city  off  from  its  natural 
markets  and  materially  interfere  with  its  trade  of  the 
past.  The  position  of  Aleppo  is  even  worse  because  a 
great  deal  of  its  economic  hinterland  now  belongs  to 
Turkey,  with  which  country  any  real  agreement  is  most 
difficult  of  conclusion.  In  short,  these  frontiers  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  present  time  Arab 
nationalism  and  for  the  opposition  to  an  international  state 
of  things  which  happens  to  be  represented  by  France  so 
far  as  her  mandate  is  concerned. 

In  reviewing  the  questions  in  which  the  French  are  more 
specifically  and  directly  concerned,  it  is  certain,  whatever 
be  the  shortcomings  of  administration,  that  the  country  is 
being  better  governed  than  in  Turkish  times,  that,  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Jebel  Druse  revolt,  public  security 
was  pretty  general,  and  that  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
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to  encourage  the  wider  cultivation  of  such  crops  as  cotton. 
The  Arabs  have  grievances  which  they  are  not  slow  to 
proclaim  and  to  exaggerate,  and  they  argue  that  they  are 
given  no  power,  that  they  are  not  being  prepared  to  take 
over  the  future  government,  and  that  taxation  is  heavier 
than  in  the  past.  The  first  of  these  complaints  is  true,  but 
control  is  necessary,  and  so  long  as  the  people  continue  to 
pursue  their  present  policy  that  control  will  have  to  be 
extended  rather  than  decreased.  Taxation  is  naturally 
heavier  than  before  the  war,  and  new  sources  of  revenue 
had  to  be  found,  but  here,  as  in  Palestine,  the  fundamental 
question  is  that  whereas  in  Turkish  days  the  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  richer  people,  were  able  to  buy  at  least  partial 
immunity  from  the  financial  and  other  consequences  of  the 
law,  all  classes  are  now  compelled  to  conform  to  what  may 
be  a  strict  and  semi-military  regime  and  to  pay  the  sums 
actually  due  from  them  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  State. 

Nevertheless  if  some  of  the  complaints  urged  by  the  local 
^  inhabitants  have  no  serious  foundation,  there  are  two 
matters  concerning  which  their  dissatisfaction  seems  to 
me  natural.  I  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mandated 
area  has  been  divided  and  to  the  question  of  the  currency. 
There  may  be  arguments  in  favour  of  the  provision  of  a 
special  administration  in  the  Greater  Lebanon,  part  of 
which  was  autonomous  in  Turkish  times,  and  it  is  probably 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  subdivision  of  the  country  into 
four,  at  one  time  five,  separate  States  has  for  its  object  the 
weakening  of  the  population  and  the  creation  of  a  politi¬ 
cally  and  strategically  favourable  position  for  the  French, 
especially  upon  the  coast.  At  the  same  time  many  of  those 
who  are  favourable  to  the  existing  mandate  and  who 
recognise  the  necessity  for  its  continued  existence  have 
been,  and  are  being,  antagonised  by  the  extra  expense  of 
these  separate  administrations  and  by  the  fact  .that  they 
aggravate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  larger  sub¬ 
divisions  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

With  regard  to  the  currency,  the  French  were  in  a 
difficult  position,  for,  finding  the  Egyptian  money  in  use 
when  they  took  over  the  country,  they  were  compelled 
either  to  accept  and  to  meet  the  high  prices  dependent  upon 
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the  value  of  that  money  or  to  make  a  fundamental  change 
likely  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living  to  a  level  payable 
by  those  provided  with  French  funds  or  dependent  upon 
French  salaries.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopted,  and 
the  Government  substituted  the  franc,  to  follow  the  value 
of  the  French  franc,  for  the  piastre,  the  Bank  of  Syria 
issued  Syrian  notes,  and  for  a  considerable  period  all  the 
money  deposited  in  the  local  banks  was  compulsorily 
converted  into  francs.  Although,  seeing  the  necessary 
expenditure  by  the  French  Government  in  Syria,  this 
policy  may  have  been  unavoidable,  and  although  the  auto¬ 
matic  exchange  of  all  money  into  Syrian  paper  has  now 
been  done  away  with,  the  results  of  this  policy  have  been 
most  unfortunate.  The  people,  and  especially  the  country 
people  of  the  interior,  have  never  accepted  the  Syrian 
paper,  with  the  exception  of  Beyrout;  most  business  is 
done  on  a  gold  basis,  and  if  payment  has  to  be  accepted 
in  Syrian  paper,  that  paper  is  immediately  changed  by  its 
recipients  into  money  possessed  of  a  more  stable  value.  . 
And  then  perhaps  even  more  important  from  the  political 
and  financial  standpoints,  as  the  franc  had  roughly  twice 
its  present  gold  value  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
Syria,  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost  by  the  owners  of 
property  who,  as  the  mouthpieces  of  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  the  population,  are  not  slow  to  utilise  their 
natural  and  legitimate  grievances  to  the  detriment  of  the 
French  Administration. 

Space  forbids  more  than  brief  references  to  the  three  'I 
questions  which  remain  for  discussion,  namely,  the  Jebel 
Druse  revolution,  the  Armenian  problem,  and  the  relations 
between  Syria  and  her  neighbours.  The  Jebel  Druse  State  ^ 
is  the  youngest,  the  smallest,  and  to-day  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  unit  in  the  French  mandate.  Situated  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  Damascus  and  upon  the  borders  of  Transjordan, 
it  is  fertile,  but  the  crops  depend  largely  upon  the  rainfall, 
and  the  country  is  mountainous,  very  cut  off  from  the  outer 
world  and  almost  without  roads.  Opinions  differ,  but 
according  to  French  figures  the  population  is  just  over 
50,000  souls,  of  whom  four-fifths  are  Druses.  These 
Druses  belong  to  a  community  which  perhaps  numbers 
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about  150,000  in  the  whole  mandated  area,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  those  now  domiciled  in  the  Hauran  are 
the  descendants  of  men  who  migrated  from  the  Lebanon 
at  the  time  of  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  pre-war 
autonomy  in  that  district.  These  people,  of  whom  only  a 
small  section  have  therefore  so  far  been  involved  in  the 
revolution,  are  a  vigorous,  independent,  and  warlike  race, 
who  profess  a  secret,  mysterious  religion,  and  they  have 
always  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  their  rulers,  there¬ 
by  securing  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom,  especially 
in  the  Hauran  district. 

The  all-important  questions  are  whether  the  revolution 
in  the  Jebel  Druse  State  is  the  result  of  local  ill-feeling 
and  whether  it  will  be  confined  to  that  area,  or  whether  it 
(the  revolution)  is  the  first  open  sign  of  a  general  unrest 
among  the  whole  of  the  Druses  and  perhaps  in  the  entire 
French  zone.  When  I  was  in  Damascus  it  was  an  open 
secret  that,  whereas  the  French  Governor  was  doing  a  good 
deal  for  his  district  in  the  way  of  providing  roads,  water 
and  other  amenities,  his  position  was  challenged  by  the 
people,  who  had  been  promised  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  chief,  and  he  was  distinctly  unpopular  because  his 
administration  was  said  to  be  bad  and  because  he  had  not 
attempted  to  get  into  touch  with  the  inhabitants  by  learning 
their  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nationalist  leaders 
at  Damascus  claimed  that  the  Druses  had  been  provided 
with  their  independence  in  order  to  prevent  a  backward  but 
warlike  people  from  becoming  tainted  with  the  tenets  of 
Nationalism,  and  they  suggested  that  at  least  a  section  of 
the  population  of  the  State  would  prefer  union  with  Syria 
to  their  semi-isolated  existence. 

With  such  conflicting  evidence  and  with  an  almost  entire 
lack  of  any  reliable  information,  one  can  only  take  a 
general  and  broad  view  of  the  situation.  In  my  opinion 
the  source  of  the  present  trouble  probably  lay  in  the  local 
conditions  and  particularly  in  the  unpopularity  of  the 
French  Governor,  in  a  fear  that  reforms  would  do  away 
with  the  feudal  customs  which  exist  and  in  rivalries  between 
the  several  native  leaders.  But  however  local  may  have 
been  the  original  causes,  the  facts  that  the  French  have 
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met  with  several  setbacks  and  that  during  many  weeks 
they  have  been  unable  to  re-establish  order  greatly  enhance 
the  existing  difficulties  and  add  to  the  danger  of  a  spread 
of  infection  to  districts  not  so  far  contaminated.  The 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  have  not 
yet  shown  any  sign  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  Jebel 
brothers,  and  the  race  as  a  whole  are  not  popular  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Nevertheless,  the  country  in  revolt 
lies  close  to  Damascus,  the  hotbed  of  Arab  Nationalism, 
and  therefore,  even  if  the  report  of  the  proclamation  of  a 
“National  Syrian  Government”  in  the  Jebel  Druse  is 
premature  or  untrue,  the  Nationalist  leaders  may  yet 
endeavour  to  utilise  the  present  situation  to  the  advantage 
of  their  cause.  Such  a  policy  would  lead  to  further  suffer¬ 
ing  and  bloodshed,  but  it  could  hardly  materially  modify 
the  status  of  an  area  in  which  the  French,  naturally  and 
rightly,  intend  to  maintain  their  authority. 

From  the  economic  and  political  standpoints  the 
presence  of  approximately  105,000  Armenian  refugees  is 
a  material  item  in  the  situation.  Largely  composed  of 
families  driven  out  of  or  afraid  to  remain  in  Turkey,  these 
people  are  now  grouped  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
their  principal  places  of  concentration  being  Beyrout, 
Damascus  and  Aleppo.  Here  they  live  in  camps,  in  special 
buildings  acquired  for  their  use,  or  in  ordinary  rented 
quarters,  and  here  they  are  eking  out  their  existence  by 
working  at  the  numerous  trades  for  which  they  are  quali¬ 
fied.  But  the  Armenians  are  a  thorough,  virile,  and  thrifty 
people,  and,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  the  community 
are  doing  better  work  for  less  money  than  the  natives,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  immigrants  are  beginning  to 
be  comparatively  prosperous.  These  conditions,  coupled 
with  the  dislike  of  the  Moslem  for  the  Armenian,  are 
creating  a  political  and  economic  opposition  which 
threatens  to  rival  the  Arab  objection  to  the  presence  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine.  Nevertheless,  and  by  treaty,  the 
Armenians  become  Syrian  in  nationality,  and  here  the 
French  are  doing  their  utmost  to  meet  their  obligations. 
Land  was  either  furnished  free  to,  or  at  any  rate  secured 
for,  the  camps  and  the  work  of  inscribing  the  newcomers 
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on  the  registers  is  in  progress.  The  solution  of  the 
problem,  therefore,  lies  in  finding  temporary  employment, 
which  will  enable  the  less  fortunate  strangers  to  tide  over 
their  present  difficult  situation,  and  in  getting  those 
accustomed  to  the  land  back  to  the  land.  These  tasks  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  wise  use  of  charitable  funds 
and  by  the  provision  of  guarantees  for  the  Armenians,  who 
are  naturally  still  afraid,  singly  or  in  small  numbers,  to 
leave  the  centres  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  still 
grouped. 

In  conclusion,  and  with  regard  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  French  mandated  area,  the  most  important 
outstanding  question  is  bound  up  with  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  economic 
situation  of  Aleppo,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  Baghdad 
Railway,  which  runs  in  and  out  of  French  and  Turkish 
territory,  and  the  better  divided  ownership  of  which  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  both  parties.  The  relations  with 
Palestine  are  excellent  and  certain  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  Transjordan,  but  the  presence  of  the  Emir 
Abdullah  and  of  his  Prime  Minister,  Ali  Riza  Pasha  el 
Rikabi,  in  that  country  and  the  rule  of  King  Feisal  in 
Mesopotamia  are  naturally  viewed  with  disfavour  by  the 
French.  Nevertheless,  here  as  elsewhere  the  essential 
thing  is  the  obliteration  of  British  and  French  grievances 
and  misunderstandings.  Unwise  and  unjustifiable  terri¬ 
torial  subdivisions  exist,  but  these  cannot  now  be  modified. 
The  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  this  part  of  the  world 
are  identical.  Intrigues  must  result  in  disaster,  but 
Franco-British  harmony  will  promote  stability. 


IS  THERE  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
BOLSHEVISM? 


By  John  Bell 

Since  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  signed  there  has  not  been 
any  feeling  of  real  security  against  war,  and  it  was  because 
of  this  tormenting  uncertainty  in  the  Western  countries 
of  Europe  that  Germany,  aware  that  she  was  held  under 
suspicion,  proposed  the  Pact  of  Security  now  in  process  of 
negotiation.  While  the  Governments  are  discussing  this 
Pact  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  in  Europe,  to  hasten 
economic  reconstruction,  and  to  solve  post-war  problems, 
another  enemy  has  arisen  and  will  have  to  be  fought ;  and 
if  it  comes  to  a  fight  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Germany, 
the  erstwhile  foe,  will,  if  she  wishes  to  save  herself,  become 
the  ally  of  those  nations  who  struggled  against  her  and 
vanquished  her  in  the  late  war. 

All  international  arrangements  are  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion  of  application  in  keeping  with  the  necessities  of  the 
moment.  A  Rhineland  Pact  which  is  intended  to  keep 
frontiers  inviolate  may,  by  the  force  of  events,  be  put  to 
another  use.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace  which  the  signatories  of  such  a  Pact  will 
pledge  themselves  to  promote  may  have  to  be  applied  in 
fighting  the  enemy,  Bolshevism,  which,  it  is  now  quite 
clear,  is  common  to  all ;  for  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda,  which  is  increasing  in  an  alarming 
degree,  is  now  more  to  be  feared  than  was  the  German 
menace.  The  fact  is  that  the  perplexities  and  anxieties  of 
the  nations  on  this  question  of  the  future  peace  of  Europe 
have  been  successfully  exploited  by  the  Russian  dictators, 
who,  having  ruined  their  own  country  by  the  application 
of  so-called  Communism,  are  now  seeking  by  every  means 
to  create  the  same  chaos  in  other  lands. 

.The  most  remarkable  happening  since  the  war  has  been 
the  spread  in  Western  countries  of  this  Russian  gospel 
of  negation.  It  is  a  gospel  which  appeals  to  the  ignorant 
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and  discontented,  to  those  maddened  by  class  hatred,  to 
those  who  imagine  that  a  social  revolution  will  improve 
their  lot,  forgetting  that  the  same  operation  in  Russia,  if  it 
has  destroyed  wealth,  has  produced  misery  and  despair. 
Yet  this  Russian  tragedy  has  had  the  effect  of  a  mirage 
on  ill-balanced  minds.  The  greater  the  failure  of  the 
Bolshevist  regime  the  greater  are  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Moscow  dictators  to  drag  other  countries  into  the  morass. 
Three  years  ago  Communist  agitation  in  Germany,  France 
and  Britain  was  ridiculed.  It  would  never  make  headway 
was  the  confident  prophecy  indulged  in.  Now  it  is 
admitted  that  this  prophecy  has  been  falsified.  The  Com¬ 
munists  are  increasing  in  numbers.  The  “  cells  of  enter¬ 
prise  ”  in  industries  ordered  by  the  Third  International 
have  been  formed.  The  Bolshevist  canker  is  eating  its 
way  into  the  trade  union  organisations.  Zinovieff’s  system 
of  “  nucleuses  ”  intended  to  take  possession  of  trade  union 
authority  is  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  Moscow.  The 
sickle  and  the  hammer,  emblems  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion  which  was  supposed  to  have  created  a  paradise  for 
workmen  but  in  reality  brought  about  national  paralysis, 
are  openly  flaunted  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London. 

The  Communists  are  still  dubbed  a  noisy  minority 
incapable  of  causing  mischief  by  people  who  fail  to  grasp 
the  real  significance  and  growth  of  the  revolutionary  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  is  true  that  up  to  now  it  is  a  question  of  a  noisy 
minority.  But  it  is  a  minority  that  is  growing,  that  is 
becoming  bolder  in  its  agitation  every  week.  And  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  a  minority  that  precipitated 
the  revolution  in  Russia.  The  argument  is  put  forward 
that  the  Communists  in  the  Western  countries  of  Europe 
could  not  possibly  imitate  the  example  .of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks,  who  were  able  to  profit  from  the  chaos  caused 
by  the  war.  But  the  Communists  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Britain  are  seeking  to  create  a  war,  a  class  war,  by 
means  of  the  strike  weapon.  In  England  we  have  had, 
as  many  people  believe,  a  painful  experience  of  the  strike 
menace.  The  success  attributed  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Miners’  Federation,  gave  immense  satis- 
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faction  to  the  Moscow  dictators,  who  were  quick  to  see 
that  the  best  means  of  promoting  civil  revolution  was  to 
foment  a  strike  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  hold  up  the 
community. 

Under  the  guise  of  bringing  about  the  nationalisation 
of  the  mines,  but  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  the  capitalist 
system,  the  A.  J.  Cooks,  the  Tom  Manns,  and  Bolshevik 
hotheads  who  are  out  for  spoliation,  will  attempt  to  take 
action  if  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  It  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  ignore  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  mining  industry; 
it  will  be  equally  easy  to  demand  a  big  increase  in  the  coal 
subsidy,  well  knowing  that  it  cannot  be  granted;  for  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  British  taxpayers  can  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  wages  for  miners  in  addition  to  doles  for  the 
unemployed.  What  then?  The  Communists  hope  to  be 
able  to  hold  up  the  community  by  calling  out  the  men  in 
the  mines,  transport  services,  and  other  industries — in 
short,  to  create  economic  and  industrial  paralysis  and, 
perchance,  revolution. 

A  revolutionary  strike  of  national  magnitude  is  no  new 
idea.  It  was  tried  in  France  five  years  ago,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  Communists’  efforts  to  control  the  trade  unions 
in  England  it  is  useful  to  recall  the  French  struggle,  which 
I  witnessed  at  first  hand,  and  what  came  of  it.  In  1920  the 
Bolshevik  element  in  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labour  decided  to  launch  a  strike,  one  of  the  objects  of 
which  was  to  compel  the  State  to  nationalise  the  railways. 
M.  Leon  Jouhaux,  the  chief  official  of  the  General  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labour,  is  not  a  Communist,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  when  he  lent  himself  to  this  strike 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  designs  of  his  abettors.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  France  was  the  first  country  in  which 
direct  action  on  a  national  scale  was  attempted.  The  rail- 
waymen  were  called  out,  then  the  dock  workers, 'then  the 
men  employed  in  other  industries.  The  intention  of  the 
strikers  was  to  paralyse  the  trade  of  the  country,  to  hold 
up  the  community,  to  foment  what  they  called  a  social 
revolution. 

The  strike  was  a  dismal  failure.  Started  against  the 
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community,  it  was  the  community  that  broke  it.  The 
Government  arrested  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  M.  Mil- 
lerand,  who  was  Premier  at  the  time,  acted  with  great 
courage.  Himself  a  promoter  of  laws  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  trade  unionists,  he  showed  no  pity  for  the 
French  Bolsheviks  who  attempted  to  use  the  organised 
workers  for  bringing  about  a  revolution.  They  were  kept 
in  prison  until  the  real  leaders  of  the  General  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labour,  all  anti-Bolsheviks,  saw  the  error  of  their 
ways.  He  did  more.  He  took  steps  to  dissolve  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labour  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  promoted  a  movement  against  the  interests  and 
security  of  the  State.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed;  but 
though  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  was  not  dis¬ 
solved,  it  suffered  in  its  prestige  and  power  and  notably 
in  its  numerical  strength.  Thousands  of  French  workmen 
who  had  belonged  to  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  Con¬ 
federation  had  had  enough.  They  had  been  dragged  into 
a  strike  not  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  in  order  to 
further  revolutionary  aims,  and  they  resolved  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  trade  unionism. 

This  lamentable  strike  failure  had  two  very  important 
results  which  it  is  interesting  to  consider  at  this  juncture, 
for  in  respect  to  one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  it  looks  as  though 
the  disastrous  experience  of  the  French  Labour  movement 
may  be  tried  in  England.  In  regard  to  the  other  result, 
this,  too,  might  well  be  studied.  The  effect  of  the  strike 
was  that  the  Labour  forces  in  France  became  divided.  The 
General  Confederation  of  Labour  practically  expelled  the 
Communists,  who  formed  an  organisation  of  their  own. 
The  Bolsheviks  made  great  efforts  to  capture  the  orthodox 
Labour  organisation  just  as  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  machinery,  including  the  daily  paper,  Humanite,  from 
the  Socialist  Party.  But  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Only 
recently,  they  made  overtures,  at  the  behest  of  Moscow, 
to  bury  the  hatchet  and  to  work  with  M.  Jouhaux’s  organi¬ 
sation.  But  again  they  met  with  a  rebuff.  Thus,  as  far 
as  France  is  concerned,  a  Socialist  Confederation  of 
Labour  is  pitted  against  a  “  red  ”  organisation,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  portents  are  that  a  Labour  upheaval  on  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Third  International  will  be  impossible. 
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Still,  the  anti-Bolshevik  Confederation  of  Labour,  with 
its  Socialist  tendencies,  is  suspect.  It  also  has  revolu¬ 
tionary  aims,  though  it  refuses  to  adopt  Moscow  methods 
in  pursuing  them.  After  the  strike  fiasco  in  1920  the 
French  public  saw  that  it  must  not  take  any  risks,  that  it 
must  adopt  measures  of  protection.  These  measures  were 
the  second  result  of  the  revolutionary  strike  failure,  and  in 
view  of  the  question  repeatedly  asked  in  England  as  to 
what  will  or  should  be  done  to  protect  the  community  from 
Bolshevism  it  is  useful  to  set  them  forth. 

One  of  the  agencies  that  assisted  to  break  the  supposed 
national  strike  in  France  in  1920  was  the  Civic  League. 
Its  members  take  service  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
when  their  aid  is  required.  They  are  voluntary  workers. 
The  strike  leaders  boasted  that  they  would  stop  traffic 
of  all  kinds — on  the  railways,  at  the  ports,  and  in  the 
streets.  They  put  the  country  to  considerable  inconveni¬ 
ence,  but  their  object  was  not  achieved.  Trains  were  run, 
omnibuses  were  driven  in  the  Paris  streets,  and  ships  were 
unloaded  at  the  docks.  The  food  supply  was  maintained. 
The  strike  served  to  show  the  organisers  of  the  Civic 
League  what  could  be  done  for  the  community,  and  when 
the  country  got  back  to  work  the  League  extended  its 
ramifications.  It  is  now  a  national  institution  with  branches 
all  over  France;  and  if  and  when  the  French  “Reds” 
make  another  attempt  to  hold  up  the  country  they  will  have 
to  reckon  with  a  powerful  organisation  which  will  see  to  it 
that  the  work  of  the  nation  is  carried  on,  that  its  food  supply 
is  assured. 

Besides  the  Civic  League,  which  may  be  called  the 
economic  and  industrial  weapon  to  be  used  for  thwarting 
revolutionary  strikers,  there  is  another  strong  organisation, 
which  was  called  into  existence  expressly  to  fight  the 
Communists  and  the  Socialistic  policy  of  M.  Herriot’s 
Government.  It  is  the  National  Republican  League  and 
it  is  a  political  organisation.  At  the  head  of  it  are  M.  Mille- 
rand  and  General  de  Castelnau.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  immense  strength  of  this  organisation  throughout 
France.  The  Communists  are  clearly  afraid  of  it.  They 
call  it  the  Fascisti.  So  great  is  their  fear  of  the  National 
Republican  League,  which  is  the  sworn  champion  and 
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protector  of  Republican  institutions  and  liberties,  that  they 
decided  to  arm  themselves  against  it.  The  activities  of 
the  League  were  a  source  of  some  disquietude  to  the 
Herriot  Government,  to  whom  it  was  opposed.  Evidently 
the  Government  had  information  of  secret  arming  for  an 
eventual  clash,  for  it  issued  a  stringent  decree  bearing  on 
the  sale  of  arms.  At  the  present  moment  the  Communists 
and  the  National  Republican  Leaguers  are  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  The  French  Bolsheviks  are  under  no  illusion;  they 
know  full  well  that  any  action  on  their  part  will  be 
responded  to,  whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  law  and  order. 

The  National  Republican  League  formulated  its  own 
programme  of  defence  and  protection  because  it  had  no 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  measures  adopted  by  a  Government 
whose  majority  in  Parliament  depended  on  the  votes  of 
105  Socialists.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Painleve  Govern¬ 
ment  the  situation  has  become  somewhat  easier,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Cabinet  realises  the  seriousness  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  menace.  It  has  had  a  painful  experience  in 
Morocco  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Abdel  Krim’s  chief  abettors  are  the  French 
Communists.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  has  to  a  large 
extent  served  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  National 
Republican  League.  It  has  done  more;  it  has  led  the 
Government,  which  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  support 
of  the  Socialists,  to  act  in  full  independence.  Therefore 
it  does  not  hesitate  to  prosecute  Communists  for  inciting 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  acts  of  insubordination. 

And  here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  French  and  British  Governments 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  assumed  towards  seditious  Com¬ 
munists.  The  French  Bolsheviks  who  seek  to  subvert 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  clapped  in  gaol.  A  short  time  ago 
the  number  of  Communists  arrested  for  this  offence  against 
the  security  of  the  State  was  over  200.  In  England,  where 
freedom  of  speech  has  developed  into  licence  and  become 
a  dangerous  religion,  Communist  speakers  are  given  a  free 
hand.  Had  certain  speeches  at  recent  meetings  organised 
by  the  National  Minority  Movement  been  delivered  in 
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France,  the  Government  would  have  been  compelled  to 
take  action  upon  them.  For  they  were  treasonable 
speeches,  treasonable  to  country  and  Empire. 

What  the  Communists  are  doing  in  England  to-day  may 
well  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  any  protection 
against  Bolshevism,  whether  the  British  Government  is 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  growth  and  danger  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  directed  from  Moscow.  British  opinion  in  the  mass 
is  certainly  alive  to  it.  The  people  are  relying  on  the 
Government  for  their  security.  It  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  in  France,  where  the  initiative  has  been  taken  by  the 
people  themselves.  If  the  French  Communists,  presum¬ 
ing  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen  and  peasants, 
are  sufficiently  foolhardy  to  attempt  a  coup  de  force,  thev 
will  be  fought  by  the  Civic  League  and  the  National 
Republican  League,  who  will  either  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  or,  if  the  necessity  arises,  act  inde¬ 
pendently.  And  another  organisation  more  militant  than 
those  already  mentioned  will  enter  the  fray.  “  L’Action 
Fran^aise,”  the  Royalist  organisation,  has  already  had 
several  tilts  against  the  Communists,  and  blood  has  been 
spilled.  The  Royalists  have  to  square  certain  accounts 
with  the  “  Reds,”  and  they  are  well  prepared  to  fight  them. 

Moscow  is  w'ell  aw^are  of  the  measures  of  protection  taken 
in  France,  and  this  knowledge  has  apparently  led  to  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  programme  of  propaganda.  Not  so  long 
ago  the  hopes  of  the  Third  International  were  chiefly 
centred  on  France.  Moscow  really  believed  that  the 
revolution  in  Western  Europe  would  begin  in  that  country. 
But  this  belief  has  been  dissipated  because  of  the  counter¬ 
activities  of  the  French  Leagues  and  because  also  of  certain 
happenings  in  other  countries.  The  number  of  Com¬ 
munists  in  Germany  is  estimated  at  about  a  million.  They 
are  well  organised,  and  they  have  more  newspapers  than 
have  the  “  comrades  ”  in  any  other  country.  But  though 
Germany  is  supposed  to  be  a  disarmed  nation,  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  would  favour  a  Communist  rising,  the  Moscow 
dictators  attach  more  importance  to  an  economic  struggle 
in  that  country  for  gaining  their  ends  than  to  an  armed 
rising  of  the  proletariat.  Therein  the  egregious  Mr.  A.  J. 
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Cook  differs  from  them.  He  is  a  partisan  of  international 
strikes  for  overthrowing  capitalism.  It  is  an  idiotic  dream, 
for  German  workmen  would  be  the  last  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  international  strikes  and  the  first  to  benefit  from 
them.  The  German  Communists,  like  the  French,  have 
tried  their  hands  at  direct  action  and  have  had  their  fingers 
burnt.  They  seized  their  opportunity  in  1923  during  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr;  they  took  possession  of  towns, 
mines,  and  factories,  but  their  success  was  short-lived. 
Moreover,  they,  like  the  French  Communists,  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  organisations,  open  and  secret,  whom 
they  would  have  to  face  in  any  attempt  they  made  to  seize 
power. 

The  hopes  of  the  Third  International,  concentrated  on 
France  and  on  Germany  in  turn,  are  now  fixed  on 
England  after  the  Government’s  submission  to  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  secretary  of  the  Miners’  Federation  in  the  interests 
of  industrial  peace.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  action  was  interpreted 
in  Moscow  not  only  as  a  sign  of  weakness  but  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  strength  of  the  Communist  movement  in 
Britain.  Consequently  Zinovieff  and  the  officials  of  the 
Third  International  are  greatly  encouraged,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  they  will  show  their  satisfaction  by 
increasing  the  sinews  of  war  in  England.  Bolshevik  money 
has  spoken  in  all  the  countries  to  which  it  has  been  sent, 
and  it  is  the  avowed  aim  to  make  it  speak  and  act  in  the 
country  where  the  workers  are  the  most  strongly  organised 
and  where,  it  is  presumed,  the  Government  is  supine. 
Between  now  and  May,  when  the  coal  subsidy  is  supposed 
to  come  to  an  end,  the  Communists  will  be  very  active. 
Having  beaten  the  Government  once  they  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  resume  the  fight  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
issue  is  simple  :  either  the  coal  subsidy  will  have  to  be 
renewed  and  possibly  increased,  or  the  Communists  will 
have  to  be  fought. 

The  question  is  how  are  they  to  be  fought  ?  Are  any  pre¬ 
parations  being  made  to  fight  them  ?  Is  any  legislation  being 
projected  in  the  interests  of  the  community  which  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  any  trade  union  combination  that  pro¬ 
moted  a  national  strike }  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  any  Govern- 
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ment  to  take  steps  to  prevent  a  conflict  which  would  not 
only  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State  but  hold  up  the 
people’s  food  supply?  A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Baldwin  Government.  There  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  strong  men  to  arise  and  assert  themselves.  As 
Clemenceau  came  on  the  scene  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
French  army  were  at  their  lowest,  and  by  his  firmness  and 
courage,  and  in  face  of  numerous  obstacles,  w^on  the  war 
for  France;  as  Mussolini  arose  in  Italy  at  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment,  and,  in  spite  of  what  detractors  say  of  him 
now,  saved  his  country  from  Bolshevism ;  so  it  may  be  that 
England  will  have  need  of  strong  men  to  rescue  her  from 
her  present  peril. 

Communism  in  Europe  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
mistaken  policy  of  Governments.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  argue  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  in  some  way 
responsible  for  its  growth  in  England  and  France.  As 
events  have  shown,  it  was  an  evil  day  when,  as  Premier, 
he  decided  to  recognise  the  Government  of  the  Soviets. 
Realising  the  result  of  this  step,  he  has  made  a  weak 
attempt  to  justify  it  by  asserting  that  if  his  policy  had 
been  consistently  and  steadily  pursued  nine-tenths  of  the 
troubles  that  were  threatening  the  British  Empire  would 
have  been  stopped.  What  happened  after  recognition? 
Nothing  that  he  had  hoped,  but  a  great  deal  that  he  had 
not  expected.  Not  to  be  behind  Mr.  MacDonald,  the 
idealistic  M.  Herriot,  then  French  Premier,  followed  his 
example.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Government  of 
the  Soviets,  a  great  triumph  for  the  Third  International, 
when  the  British  and  French  Governments  recognised 
Bolshevik  Russia. 

The  way  was  made  clear  for  Bolshevik  propaganda  on  a 
big  scale.  Agents  from  Russia  poured  into  England  and 
France,  presumably  to  work  for  the  resumption  of  trade 
relations.  There  has  been  no  trade  to  speak  of,  but  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  a  big  ‘  impetus  has  been  given  to 
Bolshevik  propaganda.  Also  it  has  to  be  recalled  that  the 
agents  demanded  credits  from  countries  whose  capitalist 
system  the  Third  International  is  seeking  to  destroy.  The 
Government  of  the  Soviets  has  had  the  effrontery  to  deny 
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that  it  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Third  International. 
As  if  the  world  did  not  know  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviets  and  the  Third  International  are  practically  one 
and  the  same.  Persons  with  claims  to  intelligence,  even 
the  majority  of  the  trade  union  leaders,  are  not  deceived; 
they  see  the  glaring  contradiction  between  a  non-capitalist 
system  and  a  Government  that  has  adopted  it  begging 
money  from  the  capitalists  whom  it  wishes  to  suppress. 
The  deluded  ones  are  ignorant  workers  attracted  by  a 
myth,  impressed  by  claptrap,  deceived  by  statements 
depicting  a  social  elysium,  whereas  the  regime  in  Russia, 
instead  of  promoting  happiness  and  prosperity,  has  bred 
poverty  and  misery. 

And  so  this  mischievous  propaganda  will  continue  and 
increase  in  violence,  so  will  the  security  of  States  be 
sapped,  as  long  as  Governments  do  nothing  to  resist 
Bolshevist  teaching.  France  has  done  something.  The 
French  Government  made  the  discovery  that  so-called 
Russian  trade  agents  were  potential  Bolshevik  propa¬ 
gandists.  Even  a  diplomat  at  the  Sovietic  Embassy  in 
Paris  unblushingly  assisted  at  a  Communist  meeting  in  the 
French  capital.  He  was  promptly  sent  back  to  Russia;  and 
no  fewer  than  six  hundred  of  the  supposed  trade  agents 
were  told  that  their  presence  in  France  was  no  longer 
necessary.  Unfortunately  they  had  accomplished  their 
mission ;  they  had  succeeded  in  giving  a  fillip  to  Communist 
propaganda  (Moscow  has  56,000  agents  abroad). 

Has  not  the  same  thing  happened  in  England.^  Russia 
has  not  only  repudiated  her  debts  contracted  before  and 
during  the  war,  but  her  Sovietic  Government  desires  to 
contract  others ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  can  find  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  its  schemes  of  Bolshevisation.  The 
Governments  have  protested  again  and  again.  But  some¬ 
thing  more  than  protests  is  necessary.  It  is  a  case  for 
action  before  it  is  too  late,  for  measures  of  protection 
against  Bolshevism,  and  it  may  be  for  an  international 
understanding  as  to  how  it  has  to  be  fought. 


OUR  CLASSICS  TO-DAY 
By  J.  P.  Postgate 

Some  twenty-three  years  ago  The  Fortnightly  Review* 
published  an  article  on  the  state  of  classics  in  this  country 
entitled  “Are  the  Classics  to  Go?”  The  history  of  the 
Classical  Association,  which  was  founded  in  December, 
1903,  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  following  May,  and  so 
attained  its  majority  in  the  present  year,  has  provided  an 
answer  to  this  question.  An  Association  whose  members 
have  grown  from  450  at  the  outset  to  close  upon  2,300 
to-day,  with  some  dozen  branches  in  the  great  cities  and 
areas  of  population,  from  the  capital  downwards,  both  in 
England  and  the  Principality,  to  say  nothing  of  associated 
organisations  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  whose 
work  and  advancement  the  leading  scholars  of  the  land 
have  given  their  best  energies  and  their  devotion,  whose 
roll  of  presidents,  to  mention  a  few,  includes  names  of  such 
varied  distinction  as  Collins,  Halsbury,  Cromer,  Curzon, 
Geikie,  Osier,  Asquith,  Bryce,  Milner,  and  more  recently 
Lord  Crewe,  and  now  the  present  Prime  Minister,  which 
has  set  an  example  followed  in  America  and  elsew^here,  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  assurance  that  here  at  any  rate  “the 
classics  are  not  to  go.”  Under  the  dark  obsessions  of  the 
war,  in  the  fierce  grip  of  physical  necessities  it  had  seemed, 
indeed,  to  not  a  few  that  the  fanatics  of  modern  materialism 
must  carry  the  day,  and  that  studies  which  could  neither 
sustain  life  nor  destroy  it  were  themselves  dead  or  on  the 
eve  of  dying.  But  the  appointment  in  1919  and  the  report 
in  1921  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Committee  gave  welcome 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Let  it  be  enough  to  quote  some 
sentences  from  their  conclusion.  The  Classics  in  Educa¬ 
tion^  p.  267  : — 

Ancient  thought  is  inwoven  in  the  fabric  of  our  modern  life.  In  our 
political  theory  and  principle,  in  the  habits  of  mind  and  imagination 
which  make  the  man  of  science,  in  the  laws  of  thought  which  animate 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  in  the  impulse,  sympathies,  and  apprehensions 


(i)  November,  1902,  page  866. 
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of  the  poet,  in  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  the  administrator,  the  work, 
the  aim,  and  the  spirit  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  vital  to  the  highest 
development  of  our  civilization.  That  it  would  be  a  national  disaster  if 
classical  studies  were  to  disappear  from  our  education  or  to  be  confined 
to  a  small  class  of  the  community,  is  conceded  by  men  of  every  school. 
It  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  our  leaders  alone.  That  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  development  of  the  finest  minds  should  not  be  denied 
to  any  of  our  people. 

Much  of  the  old  influence  and  prestige  of  these  studies 
has  been  regained.  In  the  revised  schemes  of  the  Board 
of  Education  their  claims  are  assured  of  equitable  treat¬ 
ment.  The  news  from  our  universities  and  schools  is 
encouraging.  The  number  of  those  who  offer  classical 
languages  for  the  higher  certificate  examination  has 
sensibly  increased.  In  Latin  the  ratio  to  the  whole  number 
of  candidates  has  grown  from  35  per  cent,  to  44  per  cent., 
the  standard  of  attainment,  which  had  fallen  low  during 
the  war,  has  now  risen  unmistakably,  and  the  number  of 
those  awarded  State  scholarships  is  double  what  it  was  in 
1919.  We  may  add  that  a  committee  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  did  not  fail  to 
consider  the  claims  of  Latin  to  be  chosen  as  a  universal 
language. 

That  this  recovery,  further  proofs  of  which  might  be 
adduced  if  time  and  space  allowed,  is  in  large  measure 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  organised  and  well-directed 
efforts  of  the  supporters  of  the  classics  during  the  last 
twenty  years  we  can  hardly  doubt,  and  it  is  the  best  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  enlightened  activities  briefly  to  consider 
where  they  have  taken  us  and  what,  and  in  what  directions, 
progress  is  still  desirable.  Their  aims  are  best  expressed 
in  the  formula  of  the  Classical  Association  “  to  promote  the 
development  and  to  maintain  the  well-being  of  classical 
studies,”  to  which  is  subjoined,  among  other  specifications, 
*■  to  improve  the  practice  of  classical  teaching  and  “  to 
encourage  investigation  and  call  attention  to  new  dis¬ 
coveries.”  The  public  to  which  the  classics  make  appeal 
is  a  wide  one,  and  its  interests  and  requirements,  though 
not  discordant,  are  diverse.  Four  varieties  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  according  as  an  inquirer  desires  to  ascertain,  to 
instruct,  to  learn,  and  to  be  informed.  These  distinctions 
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are  not  rigid  demarcations.  Researchers  are  for  the  most 
part  instructors,  whether  in  schools  or  universities;  they 
should  also  be  learners.  The  last,  a  miscellaneous  class, 
includes  all  whose  object  for  the  time  being  (this  is  a  most 
important  qualification)  is  not  to  study  the  classics  them¬ 
selves,  whether  in  language  or  literature,  but  to  know  about 
them.  It  comprises  those  who  wish  to  know  why  the 
classics  should  be  studied,  “  the  Case  for  the  Classics,” 
“  our  Hellenic  Heritage,”  and  so  on,  or  more  generally  in 
the  phrase  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  title  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  book.  Was  muss  der  Gebildete  vom  Griechischen 
wissen?  “  What  must  an  educated  man  know  of  Greek?  ” 
But  it  comprises  more.  It  comprises  all  those  who  want  to 
be  told  what  any  classic  has  done  and  how  he  has  done  it — 
those  who,  whether  they  can  or  cannot  read  the  work  in 
the  original,  desire  help  towards  its  better  understanding 
— the  readers  of  histories  of  literature,  for  example,  and  of 
literary  and  sesthetic  appreciations.  The  activity  of  the 
two  last  decades  has  here  been  remarkable.  Not  volumes 
only,  but  whole  series  have  been  devoted  to  these  objects. 
If  the  world  is  still  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  if  it  does  not  know  what  to  admire  in  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  so  forth,  it  is  riot  for  lack 
of  telling.  It  has  had  within  the  period  no  less  than  four 
histories  of  classical  Latin  literature  in  whole  or  in  part 
and  numerous  special  studies  of  ancient  authors,  many  of 
them  notable  for  freshness  and  independence  and  artistic 
presentation.  Here  Great  Britain  and  America  have  been 
working  side  by  side,  and  much  also  may  be  expected 
in  the  future  from  the  efforts  of  co-workers  with  a  common 
language  and  a  mutual  understanding.  To  catalogue  all 
that  has  been  done  in  this  province  is  impossible,  but  the 
work  of  Dr.  Mackail,  Prof.  Conway,  Principal  Living¬ 
stone,  and  Dr.  Sheppard  may  be  cited  as  typical.  In 
America  the  classics  owe  much  to  the  championship  of 
Dean  West,  of  Princeton  University,  and  to  the  editors 
and  contributors  in  the  series  of  “  Our  Debt  to  Greece  and 
Rome.”  In  the  face  of  all  this  achievement  it  may  seem 
ungrateful  even  to  suggest  reserves.  But  there  is  per¬ 
haps  some  risk  of  this  avidity  for  instruction  detaching 
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the  study  of  the  classics  from  its  base  should  a  due  sense 
of  proportion  fail  to  be  maintained.  On  the  one  hand 
excessive  attention  to  environments,  and  on  the  other 
unthinking  acceptance  of  literary  formulas  and  phrases, 
may  stupefy  the  feeling  for  the  literature  itself  and  doom 
to  disappointment  such  ingenuous  hopes  as  the  American 
undergraduate’s  that  he  would  “get  right  here  just  what 
Greece  stands  for.” 

The  forces  active  in  this  outcome  are  the  belief  that 
classical  studies  are  intrinsically  worthy  of  pursuit  and 
that,  like  other  studies  which  have  no  immediate  relation 
with  the  present,  they  can  truly  live  only  by  contact  with 
life.  They  operate  as  well  with  what  is  internal  in  the 
classics  as  with  what  is  external  thereto.  Internally  the 
classics  do  not  themselves  change;  but  through  new  dis¬ 
coveries  and  rearrangements  our  knowledge  and  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  them  are  continually  being  modified.  Such 
internal  adjustments  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
external  adaptations.  The  need  for  these  arises  from  the 
fact  that  without  effort  we  can  think  of  the  classics  only 
in  terms  of  ourselves.  We  thus  endow  them  with  life,  but 
in  some  degree  with  an  alien  life.  This  distinction  must 
not,  however,  be  pushed  too  far.  The  likenesses  in  human 
life  are  profound  and  eternal;  the  differences  superficial 
and  transitory — superficial  because  they  are  not  concerned 
with  primal  feelings  and  mainsprings  of  action,  but  with 
the  mere  apparatus  and  trappings  of  life,  transitory  since 
successive  generations  discard  or  refashion  the  judgments 
and  representations  of  their  predecessors.  Since  internal 
adjustments  and  external  adaptations  are  both  of  them 
indispensable  for  the  continued  well-being  of  our  studies, 
it  is  unlucky  that  they  appeal  to  different  persons  and 
temperaments,  and  thus  give  birth  to  dissensions  which  may 
be  salutary  but  are  certainly  discomforting.  To  the  one 
side,  eager  for  life  and  impatient  of  details,  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  research  is  a  superfluity  and  its  professors  little 
better  than  pedants.  The  reproach  is  in  part  unjust.  For 
every  new  fact  is  something  gained ;  the  picture  loses  if 
the  strokes  are  blurred,  and  it  is  no  pedantry  to  wish  to 
know.  The  specialist,  however,  cannot  always  be  acquitted 
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of  attaching  exaggerated  importance  to  what  has  little 
bearing  on  the  study  of  classics  as  a  whole.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  to  the  etymologist  of  Greek  instructive  to  know 
thafroSis  a  relative  of  the  Latin  fed  and  the  English  foot, 
but  for  the  comprehension  of  passages  in  a  Greek  author 
or  for  correct  expression  in  a  Greek  sentence  it  matters 
not  one  jot.  Their  adversaries  are  exposed  to  a  more 
subtle  danger.  Zealous  advocates  and  “  sympathetic  ” 
interpreters  of  the  classics  are  liable  to  mistake  their 
enthusiasms  for  inspirations,  to  confuse  advertisement  with 
instruction,  and  in  their  solicitude  to  hold  the  market  for 
the  classical  wares  to  deliver  “synthetic”  Homer  and 
Sophocles  “  substitute.”  These  differences,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  arise  from  diversity  of  tastes  or  from  the 
obvious  convenience  of  isolating  the  material  which  one 
is  engaged  at  the  moment  in  studying,  seem  due  to  an 
insufficient  perception  of  the  essential  unity  of  classical 
studies,  and  they  dwindle  as  we  approach  the  great 
originals  themselves.  In  classical,  like  other  literature, 
form  and  content  are  ultimately  inseparable.  The  ex¬ 
periences  recorded,  the  thoughts  intended,  the  speech 
employed  cannot  without  injury  be  taken  apart;  they  foim 
a  triple  whole,  one  and  indivisible,  and  only  through  the 
last  can  the  two  first  be  reached.  In  order,  then,  that  the 
definition  of  the  object  of  classical  studies  as  “  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ”  (or 
“  literatures  atid  languages  ”),  may  be  adequate  for  its 
purpose,  we  must  lay  due  stress  upon  this  conjunction 
and  give  heed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  sage  counsel 
of  Horace,  A.P.  268  : — 

uos  exemplaria  Graeca 

nocturna  uersate  manu,  uersate  diurna. 

An  illustration  here  may  show  how  much  we  may  gain 
from  careful  observation  of  a  grammatical  nicety.  Near 
the  end  of  the  Philocletes  of  Sophocles  (1329- 1331), 
Neoptolemus,  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Fate, 
announces  to  Philocletes  that  he  will  never  be  healed  of 
his  grievous  wound  till  he  comes  to  the  land  of  Troy.  This 
“  never  ”  (fi^TroTe)  is  amplified  and  emphasised  by  a 
reference  to  the  changeless  order  of  Nature  as  shown  in 

VOL.  CXVIII.  N.S.  T  * 
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the  unvarying  course  of  the  sun,  which  in  our  texts  is 
expressed  as  follows  : — “  Never  while  (em)  the  Sun  him¬ 
self  (auTo?)  rises  here  ”  (that  is  in  the  Lasl)  “  and  again 
sets  there  ”  (that  is  in  the  fF esl).  More  than  one  critic 
has  been  dissatisfied  with  this  flat  and  nerveless  expression. 
And  hence  some  have  adopted  oyro?  for  avros,  “  yonder 
Sun”;  but  what  if  the  day  of  performance  were  cloudy? 
And  others  auro?  (o  owto?),  “  the  same  ”  Sun,  as  if  there 
could  be  another  one.  Let  us  try  a  different  meaning 
for  What  the  master  dramatist  wrote  for  his  actor 

to  declaim  in  the  great  Athenian  theatre  of  Dionysus, 
which  fronted  south,  was  it  not  this  ?  “  Know,  Philoctetes, 
that  thou  shalt  never  have  release  from  this  fell  disease 
iill  (that  is  unless)  “  the  Sun  himself  shall  rise  Ikere  (in 
the  West)  and  again  set  here  (in  the  East).” 

To  turn  now  from  the  propagation  of  knowledge  to  its 
advancement,  research  in  the  higher  and  in  the  more 
esoteric  departments  of  classical  learning  which  that  valu¬ 
able  annual.  The  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies,  now 
in  its  seventeenth  year  of  issue,  chronicles,  as  it  is  made, 
under  some  score  of  headings,  has  been  active  during  our 
period  and  in  general  productive.  Philology  and  the 
advanced  study  of  syntax  appear  to  be  exceptions.  The 
reproach  to  our  country  that  it  has  no  etymological  dic¬ 
tionary,  either  of  Greek  or  Latin,  has  not  been  removed, 
and  the  only  up-to-date  manual  of  comparative  philology 
in  English  has  long  been  unprocurable.  Another  work 
which  a  Latin  philologist  should  produce  is  a  practical 
handbook  of  the  changes  of  that  language  in  its  passage 
into  Romance.  For  such  a  book,  providing  the  students  of 
these  derivative  languages  with  a  valuable  instrument  of 
instruction,  would  strengthen  the  position  and  increase  the 
consideration  of  the  parent  language  enormously. 

Deprived  of  facilities  for  registering  their  activities  and 
publishing  their  results,  no  studies  can  long  endure.  In 
classics  these  have  been  much  restricted  by  the  war  and 
its  consequences.  The  Journal  of  Philology  perished  in 
1920,^  and  Hermathcna,  its  brilliant  sister  of  Trinity 

(i)  The  index  to  its  35  volumes,  published  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William 
Ridgeway  by  the  Cambridge  Classical  Society,  appeared  in  1923. 
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College,  Dublin,  has  been  silent  since  1922.  That  our  loss 
is  not  greater  we  owe  to  our  societies.  We  have  still  the 
journals  of  the  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  Hellenic 
and  Roman  Studies,  and  the  Classical  Quarterly  and 
Classical  Review^  the  organs  of  the  Classical  Association, 
for  all  of  which,  but  especially  for  the  two  last  mentioned, 
fresh  subscribers  are  urgently  required  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  Government  support  and  to  counterbalance  the 
inflated  costs  of  production.  Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned 
the  publications  of  the  British  Schools  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  Philologica,  the  organ  of  the  Philological 
Society,  edited  by  its  secretaries,  Mr.  L.  C.  Wharton  and 
Professor  E.  BaudiS,  of  Prague,  which  admits  articles  on 
classical  subjects  into  its  pages,  and  those  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Though 
the  contributions  to  the  classical  journals  have  been 
reduced  in  amount,  their  standard  has  not  been  lowered. 
In  particular  their  notices  of  classical  books  seem  largely 
to  have  escaped  the  blight  which  has  settled  on  reviewing 
in  this  country. 

The  production  and  purgation  of  classical  texts,  whether 
long  known  or  recently  discovered,  has  proceeded,  though 
unfortunately  without  sufficient  agreement  on  principles. 
Incidentally  the  descent  of  manuscripts  and  the  history  of 
glossaries  have  received  a  due  share  of  attention.  Exhaus¬ 
tive  commentaries  upon  entire  authors  have  been  few. 
Jebb’s  Bacchylides  and  Wyse’s  Isaeus  are  only  just  within 
the  period.  Housman’s  Manilius,  1903 — like  the  Latin 
Thesaurus,  magnitudine  laborat  suaT  But  we  have  the 
Headlam-Knox  Herodas,  and  Jebb’s  Sophocles  has  been 
completed  by  Pearson’s  masterly  edition  of  the  Fragments. 
Of  editions  of  separate  works  or  parts  of  authors  there 
have  been  a  goodly  number.  Philosophers  seem  to  have 
come  off  best,  Aristotle  with  Bywater’s  Poetics^  Hicks’s 
de  Anima,  Joachim’s  de  Corruptione,  and  Ross’s  Meta¬ 
physics,  Plato  with  Burnet’s  Phcedo,  and  England’s  Laws. 
In  Latin  we  have  recently  had  Colson’s  Quintilian  /  and 
Owen’s  Ovid’s  Tristia  II  \  and  from  America  Pease’s 
Cicero  de  Diuinatione.  There  have  been  some  noticeable 
duplications,  four  substantial  commentaries  on  the 
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Acharnians  in  five  years,  two  on  the  Phoenissae  in  three, 
and,  less  explicably,  three  editions  of  the  Peruigilmm 
Veneris. 

Among  the  appliances  of  learning  we  welcome  espe¬ 
cially  the  first  instalment  of  the  new  Liddell  and  Scott. 
The  enterprise  shown  here  contrasts  painfully  with  the 
apathy  which  leaves  the  corresponding  Latin  dictionaries, 
and  in  particular  that  of  Lewis  and  Short,  upon  the  market 
just  as  they  are.  It  is  some  relief  to  know  that,  thanks 
in  the  main  to  the  bounty  of  America,  the  great  Latin 
Thesaurus  is  for  the  present  reprieved.  Starting  in  1900, 
it  has  accomplished  in  1925  about  one-third  of  its  course, 
which  it  may  complete  in  the  year  1970.  Can  Latin 
lexicographers  wait  till  then? — Our  school  dictionaries 
call  here  for  a  word.  These  swarm  with  mistranslations 
of  words,  the  worst  and  most  numerous  class  being  deriva¬ 
tives  from  Latin  which  have  changed  their  meaning  in 
English.  Again,  their  user’s  time  is  wasted  and  his  sense 
of  the  relationship  of  words  is  disturbed  by  the  retention 
of  antiquated  arrangements.  Verbs,  for  example,  are 
ranged  under  the  first  person  of  the  present  indicative, 
instead  of  the  infinitive,  and  so  appellate^  which  begins 
with  appella-  in  every  one  of  its  forms,  is  separated  from 
Qppellatis  and  appellator ^  and  has  to  be  hunted  up  under 
the  ambiguous  appelld.  The  surest  way  of  making  the 
name  of  any  material  object  a  reality  to  the  mind  is  to 
show  it  with  a  picture;  but  the  help  that  Webster  gives 
for  English  and  Larousse  for  French  is  nowhere  given 
for  Latin,  which  needs  it  much  more.  That  Anthony 
Rich’s  Illtislraled  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and 
Greek  Lexicon  has  neither  been  utilised  for  this  purpose 
nor  itself  brought  up  to  date  is  a  standing  reproach  both 
to  lexicographers  and  archaeologists. 

Among  the  activities  of  recent  times  translation  bulks 
largely.  Two  series  stand  out.  The  Oxford  translations 
in  English  prose,  with  Aristotle  as  its  leading  feature,  and 
the  158  volumes  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  whose 
public-spirited  founder  and  patron  has  lately  received  the 
distinction  of  an  honorary  degree  from  Cambridge.  The 
Loeb  Library  and  the  similar  collection  of  the  French 
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“  Association  Guillaume  Bude,”  which  was  modelled  upon 
it,  have  adopted  the  convenient  plan  of  the  Didot  series 
of  Greek  authors  (in  which  the  language  of  translation  was 
Latin),  placing  original  and  vernacular  translation  side  by 
side.  The  standard  of  workmanship  in  these,  and  still 
more  in  other  translations,  varies  greatly.  In  some  affected 
by  prevailing  fashions,  particularly  those  in  verse,  there  is 
such  laxity  and  licence  that,  as  I  have  hinted  in  my 
Translation  and  Translations,  they  are  not  entitled  to  that 
name  at  all.  A  notable  instance  is  the  versified  rendering 
of  the  Peruigilhmi  Veneris,  published  under  a  well-known 
initial  by  an  author  and  critic  of  distinction.  In  his  preface 
he  does  not,  indeed,  claim  that  his  version  is  literal,  but 
suggests  that  he  loves  and  emulates  classical  terseness. 
How  far  he  does  this  may  be  seen  from  the  lines  quoted 
below,  in  which  both  commensurateness  and  metrical 
correspondence  to  the  original  are  entirely  disregarded. 
The  two  Latin  trochaic  lines  (43,  44) : 

Congreges  inter  cateruas  ire  per  saltus  tuos, 

Floreas  inter  coronas,  myrteas  inter  casas, 

may  be  closely  rendered  into  English  trochaics  as  follows  : 

O’er  thy  woodlands  passing  ’mid  each  gathered  throng, 

Wreaths  of  flowers  about  us,  myrtle  bowers  among. 

But  our  “translator,”  in  his  anapestic  measure  gives 

Arm-in-arm  through  thy  sanctuaries  whirling  till  faint  and  dispersed  in 
the  grove. 

We  lie  with  thy  lilies  for  chaplets,  thy  myrtles  for  arbours  of  love. 

The  Study  of  the  classics  is  still  confronted  with  an 
educational  problem  of  the  first  magnitude — the  com¬ 
posing  of  the  dispute  between  the  rival  methods  of 
teaching  known  as  the  “  traditional  ”  and  the  “  direct.” 
The  question  was  dealt  with  in  the  Committee’s  report  on 
The  Classics  in  Education  (pp.  142  seq.,  276),  with  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  main  sound  and  acceptable,  and  it  has  been 
discussed,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  by  the  Headmasters’ 
Conference  in  January  of  this  year.  A  settlement  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  classics.  What  finally  decided  the 
long  struggle  over  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  the  con- 
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viction  that  the  permanent  co-existence  of  two  warring 
systems  of  pronouncing  it  was  intolerable.  A  permanent 
conflict  of  systems  of  teaching  it  is  still  less  to  be  endured. 
This  must  be  frankly  recognised  by  the  teachers  of  both 
sides  at  present  too  prone  to  stand  aloof  from  each  other, 
and  conference  and  compromise  must  be  invoked  to  obtain 
a  practical  solution. 

The  cardinal  point,  as  Dr.  Rouse  and  his  school  con¬ 
tend,  is  that  the  ancient  language  must  be  taught  and 
learned  from  its  own  base.  Speaking,  reading,  and  writing, 
the  learner,  then,  must  think  in  Latin,  but  for  this  he  must 
have  the  Latin  to  think  in.  In  the  earlier  stages  this 
may  to  some  extent  be  provided  directly,  but  in  the  main  it 
must  be  provided  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
English.  Here  teachers  are  set  a  most  difficult  task.  They 
have  to  deal  simultaneously  with  a  pair  of  languages  with 
profound  differences  and  partial  or  superficial,  and  so  mis¬ 
leading,  resemblances.  In  general  structure,  in  the  use 
of  order,  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  modifiers  of 
words  that  are  necessary  for  syntax  English  and  Latin 
are  far  asunder.  Overawed  by  this,  some  teachers  would 
adopt  a  makeshift  policy.  To  help  the  beginner  they 
would  make  the  most  of  the  resemblances  of  Latin  and 
English,  and  even  manufacture  fictitious  ones  by  putting 
the  Latin  words  in  the  English  order  and  stressing  the 
similarities  of  Latin  and  English  words  even  where  imper¬ 
fect.  They  lose  their  pains.  You  might  as  well  try  to 
teach  an  infant  to  walk  by  providing  it  with  crutches.  The 
true  method  is  the  opposite  of  this.  It  will  recognise  that 
in  Latin  English  is  an  intruder  and,  though  it  cannot  be 
excluded,  will  reduce  its  interferences  to  a  minimum.  In 
speaking  and  in  reading  aloud  we  may  hope,  in  part  at 
least,  to  be  rid  of  these,  and  in  writing  the  recollection  of 
the  spoken  words  is  to  some  extent  a  protection.  Here 
the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  Direct  Method  are 
undeniably  helpful ;  not  so  during  the  periods  of  silent 
reading,  of  which  there  are  more  and  more  as  time  pro¬ 
ceeds.  There  the  eye  is  too  strong  for  the  ear,  and  every 
moment  over  the  printed  Latin  the  associations  of  printed 
English  surge  in  through  the  sight.  They  can  be  counter- 
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acted  only  by  the  intelligent  analysis  of  the  Latin  word 
and  of  the  Latin  sentence.  Only  thus  can  Latin  be 
mastered.  The  old  device  of  impressing  the  function  of 
the  inflexions  on  the  learner’s  mind  by  stressing  the  ter¬ 
minations  as  amo  amds  amdt  is  open  to  objection.  A  better 
and  more  expeditious  way  is  for  these  to  be  learned  apart, 
-j,  -as,  -at,  and  for  the  complete  words  to  be  treated  as 
rational  and  significant  compounds  of  base  and  termina¬ 
tions.  Not  less  vital  is  it  that  the  sentence  should  be 
rationally  apprehended,  that  we  should  realise  that  the 
order  of  the  words,  grammatically  so  important  in 
English,  is  of  almost  no  grammatical  but  of  much  rhetorical 
importance  in  Latin.  To  get  this  done  and  to  test  its  doing 
there  is,  I  conceive,  no  other  way  than  the  old,  old  plan 
of  “  taking  the  words,”  and  whatever  system  we  adopt  this 
must  form  part  of  it. 

Dr.  Rouse  has  observed  that  of  idiom  and  accuracy  the 
direct  method  puts  “  idiom  ”  first  and  the  traditional 
“accuracy.”  In  these  days  it  is  best  to  avoid  any  phrase 
that  may  suggest  a  sacrifice  of  accuracy.  In  classical 
studies  truth  percolates,  we  may  see,  but  slowly.  The  basis 
of  classical  verse  is  the  syllable,  and  the  rules  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  into  syllables,  which 
differ  widely  from  those  for  English,  are  becoming  known 
to  our  printers.  But  in  quite  recent  times  there  has 
appeared  a  considerable  work  on  Greek  tragedy  where 
discourses  on  Greek  metres  are  illustrated  by  examples  in 
which  the  syllables  are  systematically  misdivided;  and  a 
similar  error  vitiates  the  conclusion  of  a  monograph  on 
alliteration  in  Latin  verse  upon  which  its  author  had 
expended  an  incredible  amount  of  toil  and  research.  Over 
fifty  years  ago  a  Latinist  still  living  was  publicly  called 
to  task  because  he  had  not  spelled  “  Gains  ”  with  a  C. 
The  blunder  of  the  critic  was  at  once  exposed  in  a 
crushing  answer  from  Munro.  But  there  are  still  scholars 
of  standing  from  whose  published  writings  we  may  see  that 
they  do  not  know,  or  do  not  care,  what  was  the  first  name 
either  of  Caesar  or  Pompey.  But  why  pursue  the  matter 
further?  “  Idiom  ”  is  only  one  form  of  accuracy;  and  why 
not  have  them  all  ? 
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It  is  claimed  for  the  direct  method  that  it  discourages 
the  writing  of  nonsense.  Of  absolute  nonsense  probably, 
but  not  necessarily  of  relative  nonsense.  If  a  pupil  pro¬ 
duces  translations  of  Latin  passages  that  have  no  sense  at 
all  the  Latin  teaching  has  failed ;  but  it  has  failed  no  less 
if  the  sense  is  such  as  the  Latin  v/ords  cannot  convey  nor 
any  Roman  have  intended. 

An  objection  often  brought  against  the  new  method  that 
in  practice  its  results  are  unsatisfactory  is  inconclusive. 
Unless  it  be  contended  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  Latin 
on  these  lines  at  all,  which  would  be  flying  in  the  face 
of  facts,  it  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  “  Do  not  refuse 
the  method,  but  reform  the  teaching.”  The  method  doubt¬ 
less  demands  teachers  somewhat  differently  and  more 
highly  trained.  But,  seriously,  is  this  unattainable?  Are 
we  sunk  so  low  ? 

In  this  connection  I  will  touch  on  two  blots  on  our  classi¬ 
cal  teaching  to  which  I  have  referred  elsewhere.  The  first 
concerns  the  accentuation  of  Greek.  Things  are  no  better 
now  than  in  1902,  when,  in  the  article  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  already  cited,  I  first  drew  attention  to  the  matter. 
A  conference  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  Greek, 
such  as  I  have  suggested  in  my  Short  Guide  to  the  Accen¬ 
tuation  of  Ancient  Greek  (1924),  to  deal  with  the  present 
anarchy  which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
Greek,  is  most  urgently  needed.  Of  another  defect  in 
classical  teaching  I  was  made  painfully  aware  when,  as 
Professor  at  Liverpool  University,  I  had  to  lecture  on 
Latin  poetical  literature.  Then  as  now,  there  as  elsewhere 
(for  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  my  experience  was 
singular),  a  lecturer  is  frequently  confronted  with  a  class, 
all  or  most  of  whom  have  no  sense  of  the  difference 
between  prose  and  verse.  To  such  the  form  of  classical 
poetry,  half  its  charm,  is  nothing  but  tedium  and  bewilder¬ 
ment,  and  to  descant  on  its  beauty  is  a  farce.  Efforts  are, 
no  doubt,  made  in  our  schools  to  teach  the  elements  of 
classical  metres;  but  they  are  rendered  abortive  through 
disregard  of  the  facts  of  the  languages.  So  far  as  any 
general  notions  of  classical  metre  are  formed  or  imparted, 
they  are  muddled  apprehensions  drawn  from  the  entirely 
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different  conditions  in  English.  The  perception  of  this 
and  the  conviction  that  current  phrases  and  formulas  were 
worse  than  useless  drove  me  into  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  summary  of  the  information  required  for  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  Latin  verse.  Such  was  the  origin  of  my 
•  Prosodia  Latina  (1923),  and  this  its  chief  aim.  Not  that 
I  under-estimate  the  utility  of  composition  in  verse,  some 
practice  in  which  is  recommended  in  T he  Classics  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  pp.  150,  seq.,  and  approved  by  Dr.  Rouse  for  reasons 
that  need  not  be  repeated  here.  One  I  will  add,  as  I  have 
never  yet  seen  it  urged.  For  those  to  whom  it  is  suited 
verse  composition  has  a  signal  advantage  over  prose.  In 
writing  prose  a  student  naturally  takes  the  first  expression 
that  occurs  to  him  with  the  meaning  he  requires.  In  writing 
verse  he  is  often  forced  by  the  metre  to  cast  about  for 
alternative  words  and  phrases  and  thus  substantially  to 
improve  his  knowledge  and  command  of  the  language. 

In  conclusion  I  must  refer  to  a  matter  which  is  seriously 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  studies — the  cost  of  books 
needed  for  classical  education.  Of  all  those  herewith  con¬ 
cerned  two  only  are  of  account,  their  makers  and  their 
users.  The  rest,  book  printers  and  the  like,  book-binders, 
book-vendors,  are  simply  instruments  and  intermediaries 
in  the  conveyance  of  knowledge.  But  these  are  posted  on 
the  high  road  of  learning  and  exact  toll  as  they  choose 
from  all  that  passes  their  way.  Their  organised  rapacities 
the  publishers  do  nothing  to  check.  Looking  to  safety  first, 
they  pass  on  the  exactions,  not  caring  if  buyers  are  over¬ 
charged  or  authors  underpaid.  Nor  are  the  teachers  free 
from  blame,  no  few  of  whom  from  parsimony  or  apathy 
fail  to  acquire  or  recommend  even  the  works  that  are 
issued  at  a  moderate  price,  forgetting  both  how  much  their 
own  position  has  been  improved  and  that  books  are 
“  articles  ”  of  necessity  “  employed  ”  in  their  profession, 
as  even  the  taxgatherer  will  allow. 


HOW  ENGLISH  WRITERS  HAVE 
INFLUENCED  FRENCH  LITERATURE 


By  Andr6  Fontainas 

(Translated  by  Ray  Gallienne  Robin) 

No  national  literature  which  endeavours  to  be  self- 
supporting  can  long  survive  its  birth,  for,  however  active 
its  own  sources  may  be,  they  cannot  be  perpetually  re¬ 
plenished  without  the  help  of  foreign  contribution.  And 
these  contributions  are  always  reciprocal. 

The  mysterious  problem  of  the  interpenetration  of  the 
languages  and  knowledge  oi  the  nations  of  antiquity  has 
long  been  studied  by  many  learned  men.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  this  problem  was  no  less  obscure,  and  as 
time  goes  on  it  only  becomes  more  and  more  complicated, 
except  between  England  and  France,  when  it  is  more 
obvious  and  more  easily  solved. 

What  the  English  language  owes  to  the  intrusion  of 
Norman-French  dialects  has  long  been  an  established  fact, 
and  as  it  matured  and  satiated  itself  with  its  own  riches, 
henceforth  specialised  and  autonomous,  it  neither  effaced 
nor  attenuated  an  iota.  Its  independence,  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  French  language,  places  it  on  the  same  plane. 
Up  to  the  present  day  the  evolution  of  no  other  language 
in  the  world  has  attained  this  stage. 

They  are  the  only  two  that  can  pride  themselves  upon 
having  produced  a  literature  uninterrupted  from  its  origin, 
and  which  is  still  remarkable  and  alive. 

It  is  not  forgotten  how  a  well-known  philologist  of 
keen  foresight  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  im¬ 
portance  of  different  languages  spoken  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  were  reduced  to  their  strictly  local  roiles,  even 
when  they  are  widely  distributed,  such  as  Russian,  Spanish, 
Italian,  there  would  still  be  a  possibility  of  travelling  in 
every  country  of  the  world  with  the  help  of  three  languages 
only,  namely,  English,  French  and  German. 

But  by  reason  of  its  ponderous  structure,  its  complicated 
and  redundant  development,  the  chances  of  the  German 
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language  have  been  promptly  eliminated,  and  the  result 
of  the  war  has  certainly  not  tended  to  revive  them. 

The  contention,  therefore,  is  between  English  and 
French,  and  although  Mr.  Wells  allows  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  favours  one  of  the  rivals,  he  is  obliged  to  recognise 
that  their  possibilities  and  their  qualities  are  about  equal. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  English  authors  have  again  and 
again  voluntarily  rendered  homage  to  the  genius  of 
France,  and  to  the  leaven  of  culture  which  they  have 
gathered  from -her  example  and  counsel.  Have  they  not 
extolled  its  charm,  acknowledged  its  seduction  ? 

Ronsard  was  no  less  famous  in  England  during  his 
lifetime  than  he  was  at  the  Court  of  the  Valois,  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  In  Scotland,  too, 
he  was  re-read  and  eulogised  by  Mary  Stuart  and  her 
followers  in  friendly  remembrance  of  bygone  days. 

The  ascendancy  of  Boileau  was  as  despotic  over  London 
as  it  was  over  Paris.  It  is  well  known  to  what  extent 
Swinburne  revered  Victor  Hugo;  how  widely  Balzac  and 
Zola  were  studied  and  followed;  how  manifestly  Flaubert 
was  commended  and  proclaimed  by  such  writers  as  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Oscar  Wilde,  for  example,  to  name 
only  one  or  two  of  the  best. 

How  many  have  not  made  a  longer  or  shorter  stay  in 
France  to  enjoy  its  climate,  to  follow  its  customs,  to  fall 
in  with  its  free  and  easy  life?  It  suffices  to  recall,  almost 
at  haphazard,  such  names  as  those  of  the  great  Milton, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  .Sterne,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Walter  Pater,  George  Moore  and  Arnold  Bennett. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  besides  knowing  less  of 
the  language,  the  literature  and  the  life  of  England,  realise 
in  a  lesser  degree  the  considerable  influence,  primordial  or 
attenuated  according  to  the  period,  which  they  have  ever 
welcomed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  whose  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  they  have  assimilated.  It  would  be  as  unjust 
to  accuse  them  of  ingratitude  in  this  respect  as  it  would 
be  foolish  to  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  enlighten  them. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  chiefly 
accountable  for  the  very  special  attention  which  she  con¬ 
centrates  on  France,  for  those  who  seek  a  wider  horizon 
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naturally  turn  their  gaze  first  towards  the  land  that  is 
nearest. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  look  towards  the 
nations  with  whom  they  are  in  direct  contact,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish;  while  England,  separated  from 
them  only  by  an  arm  of  th'e  sea,  appears,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  themselves,  to  be  more  remote,  more  strange. 

Assuredly  this  impression,  very  strong  in  the  past, 
became  less  marked  as  time  went  on;  nevertheless  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  little,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
French  thinkers  and  writers,  at  least  when  their  tranquillity 
was  undisturbed  by  invasions  and  wars,  thought  about 
England,  and,  above  all,  how  utterly  indifferent  they  were 
to  all  that  concerned  her. 

At  last,  however,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  she  was 
attributed  a  predominant  position  by  Voltaire  and  the 
Encyclopaedists.  They  became  enamoured  of  her  spirit 
of  justice,  of  integrity,  of  loyalty.  They  introduced  into 
France  the  fame  of  her  scientific,  philosophic,  judicial  and 
political  works,  her  sense  of  tolerance,  her  respect  for 
humanity,  her  dramatic  productions,  and  her  conception 
and  realisation  of  the  novel. 

From  a  very  remote  period  a  constant  intercourse  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  evident 
that  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  and  The  Canterbury 
Tales  are  closely  allied,  both  in  design  and  expression,  to 
the  French  manner.  But  of  the  two  romances  Tristan  et 
Iseult  and  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  approaches  more  nearly  the  common  Celtic 
origin. 

Beyond  doubt  across  France  has  long  blown  the  light, 
gentle,  withal  invigorating  breeze  which  comes  from  Italy 
and  through  her  from  Byzantium,  Alexandria  and 
Athens.  But  it  is  only  the  tough,  unyielding  soil  which 
profits  by  it;  only  hard  ground,  not  scattered  into  dust  by 
every  light  wind  that  blows,  which  it  can  fertilise.  These 
soils  become  transformed  and  adapted  till  they  glow  with 
an  unexpected  and  individual  radiance ;  they  resemble  and 
at  the  same  time  they  differ  essentially  from  one  another. 
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From  the  South-East  proceeds  the  element  of  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  which  is  confronted  in  the  North-West  by 
an  element  of  permanence,  of  vigorous  strength,  and  both 
recognise  that  they  are  indispensable  the  one  to  the  other. 

To  what  degree,  for  instance,  did  the  presence  in 
London  of  the  long-captive  Prince  Charles  of  Orleans 
augment  these  latent  necessities?  Very  little,  we  must 
admit,  and  yet  his  rondels,  full  of  the  sadness  of  exile  and 
longing  for  home,  are  impregnated  with  a  doleful  atmo¬ 
sphere,  a  delicate  and  tuneful  melancholy  which  hitherto 
had  not  been  found  in  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  nor 
yet  in  the  lyrical  and  rhythmical  works,  so  restrained,  clear 
and  simple,  of  his  great  contemporary  Frangois  Villon. 

There  is  nothing  definite,  nothing  which  can  be  pre¬ 
cisely  analysed,  only  a  vague  tendency  or  inclination  to 
moodiness,  something  which  envelops  it,  as  it  were  a 
shimmering  veil  spread  over  all.  What  more  can  we  ask? 
Is  it  not  this  which  lives,  which  endures,  which,  not  being 
able  to  grasp  materially,  we  can  neither  discard  nor 
contest  ? 

Till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  how  much  importance,  immediate  or 
indirect,  French  writers  and  thinkers  attached  to  things 
English.  It  is  not  clearly  stated,  for  example,  and  at  any 
rate  is  hardly  admissible,  whether  the  visit  of  Milton  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  James  II  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye  excited  any  interest  or  even  any  curiosity.  In 
fact  Bossuet’s  magnificent  funeral  oration,  pronounced  over 
Henrietta  Maria  of  England  in  1669,  makes  quite  clear 
that  the  revolution  of  1648  had  produced  a  profound,  even 
appalling,  impression,  and  how  stupefying  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Charles  I  and  the  triumph 
of  Cromwell. 

At  that  time  the  policy  of  England  was  little  understood ; 
rivalry  in  armaments  and  diplomatic  humiliations  hardly 
tend  to  mutual  understanding.  On  both  sides  they  mis¬ 
trusted  each  other  rather  than  desired  a  real  and  friendly 
reconciliation. 

At  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  indeed 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  numbers  of 
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French  refugees  fled  to  London,  where  they  remained  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time.  Then,  at  last,  as  the 
opportunity  had  been  given  them,  they  took  the  trouble 
to  study,  while  there,  the  institutions,  the  customs,  the 
opinions  and  the  works  of  the  English. 

Those  whose  exile  was  for  ever  adopted  the  usages  of 
their  new  country;  others,  on  their  return  to  France,  be¬ 
came  the  most  enthusiastic  propagandists  of  the  liberty, 
the  common-sense,  the  love  of  justice  and  even  of  morality 
which  they  recognised  as  so  beneficial  to  the  race. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  translations  from  English 
authors  became  more  and  more  popular  in  France.  In 
1614  Robert  Greene’s  Tragic  History  of  Pandcsies  was 
translated  and  published  through  the  learned  Regnault. 
Almost  simultaneously  Baudoin  brought  out  Sidney’s 
Arcadia  and  Bacon’s  Essays.  In  1631  a  translation  of 
Sylva  Sylvarum  Sive  Historia  Naturalis  appeared  under 
the  title  of  Histoire  Naturelle.  In  this  difficult  and 
laborious  work  the  translator,  Pierre  Amboise  de  la 
Magdeleine,  “  having  the  greater  part  of  the  author’s 
MSS.  at  hand,  judged  it  necessary  to  add  or  to  delete  many 
things  which  Monsieur  Bacon’s  chaplain  (or  secretary)  had 
either  omitted  or  augmented.” 

Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  Hobbes  left  Paris,  where,  in  1651, 
he  had  written  his  Leviathan.  The  Latin  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1658,  and  the  French  edition  followed 
it  very  closely.  The  De  Give  was  translated  in  1642. 

Paradise  Lost  was  first  done  into  French  by  Dupre  de 
St.  Maur,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  by  Louis 
Racine. 

It  is  a  question  whether  Marivaux  would  ever  have  pro¬ 
duced  his  Spectateur  Frangais  if  it  had  not  been  preceded 
by  the  T atler,  and  especially  by  Addison  and '  Richard 
Steele’s  Spectator^  from  which  even  his  title  was  borrowed. 

But  it  was  the  novelists  who  exercised  the  greatest 
fascination.  L’Abbe  Prevost  translated  them  and  became 
inspired  by  them. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  Richardson,  Smollett,  and 
Fielding  were  the  fashion  and  Swift  was  criticised  and 
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imitated.  Daniel  Defoe’s  Robinson  Cnisoe  was  known 
long  before  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  declared  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  it,  and  before  Laurence  Sterne,  whom  Diderot  in 
his  Jacques  le  Fatalist e  tried  to  emulate. 

It  was  principally  Pamela  and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  how¬ 
ever,  furthered  by  Rousseau’s  inclination  towards  senti¬ 
mentality,  no  less  than  by  Diderot’s,  which  directed  the 
flow  of  a  new  current  through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
French.  This  tendency  continued  throughout  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  is  felt  even  to  the  present  day. 

At  that  time  everything  that  was  English  excited  the 
keenest  interest.  Abbe  Alary,  private  tutor  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  France,  introduced  club  life,  till  then  unknown. 
At  the  Club  de  V Entresol,  which  he  founded  in  1724, 
upheld  and  encouraged  by  Fleury,  English  newspapers 
(“  fapiers  anglais  ”)  were  read  and  commented  upon,  and 
it  was  frequented  by  many  Englishmen,  amongst  others 
the  Ambassador  Horace  Walpole,  Ramsay,  and 
Bolingbroke. 

But  Alary  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  former  patrons, 
the  club  was  disbanded,  and  in  1731  he  crossed  over  to 
London.  There,  at  the  Rainbow,  a  coffee  tavern,  his 
friends  and  co-religionists  gathered  around  him,  and,  by 
means  of  a  journal.  The  G entleman,  a  constant  intercourse 
was  carried  on  between  them  and  the  refugees  in  Holland. 
Bayle  propagated  and  discussed  their  opinions  in  his 
Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Leltres,  and  by  this  means 
they  were  transmitted  to  the  Encyclopaedists ;  at  the  same 
time  the  introduction  of  Freemasonry  into  France  also 
stimulated  liberal  thought. 

Chesterfield  initiated  Montesquieu  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  English  government,  and  it  was  he  who  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Swift,  Pope,  and  Horace  Walpole; 
while  Buffon,  when  in  England,  only  frequented  men  of 
learning,  especially  Hales,  whose  Vegetable  Statics  he 
translated.  The  Baron  d’Holbach  studied  and  adapted 
the  views  of  the  atheist  philosophers,  Toland  and  his 
Pantheisticon,  Anthony  Collins,  whom  Voltaire  considered 
a  good  metaphysician  and  a  learned  man,  and  Thomas 
Gordon.  Helvetius,  who,  according  to  Walpole,  was 
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“  quite  crazy  about  England,”  took  his  daughters  there, 
hoping  to  marry  them  to  Englishmen;  which  hope,  by 
the  way,  was  never  fulfilled. 

English  fashions  and  sports  were  quite  the  mode. 
English  science  determined  the  general  lines  of  research 
and  of  universal  speculation.  Newton’s  works  were  trans¬ 
lated,  discussed,  lauded  and  popularised.  Through  the 
discoveries  of  Priestley  the  sphere  of  chemistry  was 
stabilised  and  extended;  and,  thanks  to  Thomas  Syden¬ 
ham,  doctors  now  began  to  use  quinquina  and  laudanum 
in  their  daily  practice. 

Even  the  thinkers,  philosophers  and  other  learned  men 
went  so  far  as  to  become  ardent  partisans  for  or  against 
the  paradoxical  experiments  of  John  Tuberville  Needham 
on  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  organised  bodies. 
Diderot,  when  writing  his  celebrated  Lettre  sur  les 
Aveugles  a  V Usage  de  Ceux  qui  voient,  studied  the  optics 
of  Robert  Smith.  It  was  on  the  model  of  Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia  that  he,  in  collaboration  with  d’x^lembert, 
conceived  the  idea  of  compiling  and  publishing  EEncyclo- 
fedie  ou  Dictionnaire  ratsonne  des  Sciences^  des  Arts  el 
des  Metiers,  that  monumental  work  of  historic  erudition, 
of  analytical  discrimination,  of  social  forecast,  and  in 
which  a  clear  perception  of  the  future  is  strengthened  and 
confirmed.  In  this  work  respect  for  authority,  religious 
and  military,  is  tacitly  undermined  by  the  simple  and 
accurate  presentment  of  the  profitable  activity  of  human 
labour,  and  the  gradual  triumph  of  wisdom  and  reason 
throughout  the  centuries. 

Although  the  English  theatre  was  no  less  in  favour  than 
science  and  the  novel,  and  although  the  lachrymose 
Sedaine  and  Diderot  were  still  inspired  by  the  philosophic 
and  moral  plays  which  the  genius  of  the  actor  Garrick 
kept  on  the  stage,  the  public  was  not  disposed  to  welcome 
indiscriminately  all  that  appeared  to  be  forced  upon  it. 
The  adaptations  entitled  Le  Fils  Nalurel,  Le  Joucur, 
Le  Philosofhe  sans  le  savoir  achieved  some  success,  but 
sometimes  not  without  trouble.  Otway’s  Venice  Preserved 
received  an  ovation  and  counterbalanced  the  vogue  which 
had  set  in  for  Ducis’s  insignificant  and  attenuated  transla- 
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tion,  and  considerable  alteration,  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies.  Though  he  made  no  secret  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  English  language,  his  Hamlet,  borrowed  from  the 
Theatre  Anglois  de  Laplace,  was  staged  in  1769.  The 
eight  volumes  of  this  collection,  published  between  1745 
and  1748,  comprise  Shakespeare’s  plays,  those  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  some  by  more  modern  authors. 

The  first  complete  translation  of  Shakespeare  was  done 
by  Le  Tourneur  at  about  the  same  time,  and  Ducis  bor¬ 
rowed  from  it  the  themes  of  his  plays  and  on  broad  lines 
the  development  of  Macbeth,  Othello,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  King  Lear.  These  he  presented  successively  under 
less  barbarian  names  and  a  more  tame  aspect,  with  the 
idea  of  approximating  them  to  the  pseudo-classic  ideal 
of  the  period. 

Voltaire  prided  himself  on  having  been  the  first  to  draw 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  talent  of  the 
“  Corneille  of  London,  a  madman  all  the  same  and  of 
having  in  his  Jtdius  Ccesar,  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  rendered 
Shakespeare’s  prose  into  prose,  and  his  blank  verse  into 
blank  verse,  “  which  only  cost  the  effort  of  dictating  them 
and  was  not  more  difficult  than  writing  a  letter.” 

Voltaire  could  not  tolerate  anyone  following  in  his  foot¬ 
steps,  nor  that  the  fame  and  supremacy  of  Racine  should 
be  jeopardised  for  the  benefit  of  a  theatre  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  coarse,  in  spite  of  its  accidental  beauties. 

He  no  doubt  considered,  too,  the  fame  of  his  votaries 
and  disciples,  which  naturally  he  had  at  heart. 

Under  some  sufficient  pretext  he  laid  the  blame  on  poor 
Ducis,  covered  him  with  ridicule,  and,  to  aggravate  the 
quarrel,  did  violence  to  his  own  feelings  in  hitting  at  the 
idol  of  Shakespeare,  feeling  himself  guilty  of  having  intro¬ 
duced  him  into  France,  and  that  for  this  reason  even  the 
opinion  of  the”  Academy  had  been  influenced  against  him. 

These  vehement  diatribes  would  doubtless  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  other  effect  than  to  attract  more  closely  than 
ever  the  attention  of  literary  men  to  the  wonderful  poet. 
For  Voltaire’s  words  and  writings,  whether  laudatory  or 
bitter,  cutting  or  sarcastic,  had  thoroughly  aroused  the 
general  curiosity.  But  events  of  a  very  different  nature 
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resulted  in  a  momentary  suppression  of  all  literary 
enthusiasm  and  excitement. 

The  Revolution  had  no  ear  for  any  but  patriotic  pro¬ 
ductions  exalting  the  traditions  of  liberty  and  democracy, 
such  as  had  been  revived  by  the  Romans  in  the  days  of 
Brutus  and  Cato.  Its  tendencies  and  tastes  were  classic, 
its  painter  was  Louis  David,  its  poet  Marie  Joseph 
Chenier. 

Nevertheless  English  influence  continued  to  spread  and 
to  be  propagated;  England  was  looked  upon  as  a  free 
country,  wise  and  exemplary,  her  counsel  was  asked,  her 
instruction  solicited.  Mirabeau  examined  minutely  the 
machinery  of  her  Constitution. 

France  copied  the  English  gardens,  played  billiards, 
entered  with  zest  into  the  introduction  of  horse  racing,  and 
tea  drinking  became  a  habit  both  in  drawing-rooms  and 
in  cafis. 

Secretly  and  uninterruptedly,  letting  the  storm  and  tur¬ 
moil  pass  away,  the  eighteenth  century  was  preparing  the 
way  for  the  nineteenth. 

Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  was  living  in  London,  an  exile 
in  poverty  and  distress.  Richardson  was  still  widely  read. 
7'he  English  travelled  over  France,  followed  her  customs, 
spoke  her  language.  Beckford  wrote  his  valuable  Oriental 
story,  V athek,  in  French,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Hamilton,  who,  long  before  that,  had  written  his  Memoires 
du  Comie  de  Gramont,  Les  Quatre  Facardins,  and  Fletir 
d'Epiue  also  in  French.  Is  there  one  Frenchman  who 
can  be  counted  amongst  the  writers  of  Great  Britain  ? 

It  may  be  that  whatever  has,  at  the  cost  of  much  labour, 
been  transposed  and  reconstructed  into  a  semblance  of  its 
own  image  is  the  more  effectively  assimilated. 

At  all  events  in  the  obscure  and  gradual  preparation  for 
this  literary  attitude  which  France  took  up  under  the  name 
of  Romanticism  Great  Britain  played  an  important  part. 

Maepherson,  or,  as  was  then  supposed,  Ossian,  captured 
and  enthralled  everyone.  Byron  conquered,  dominated, 
and  led  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Lamartine. 

The  former  sang  often  of  a  Manfred  barely  disguised 
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under  new  names ;  the  latter  dedicated  to  him  his  Dernier 
Chant  du  Pelerinage  d'Harold  and  his  meditation 
E Homme.  No  other  poet  had  so  much  prestige.  Thomas 
Moore  alone,  in  Lalla  Rookh  and  his  Irish  Melodies^ 
shared  his  popularity. 

Shelley,  Keats  and  Burns  died  before  their  names  were 
known  to  the  French  public.  Coleridge,  in  spite  of  his 
Ode  to  France,  was  little  better  known. 

Amongst  the  Lake  poets  it  was  Wordsworth  especially 
whom  Sainte-Beuve  and  Theophile  Gautier  appreciated. 

Walter  Scott  had  a  large  share  in  forming  the  taste  for 
archaeology  amongst  prose  writers,  as  well  as  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  nature  and  of  long  descriptions  of  its  beauty,  and 
the  knowledge  of  man  studied  according  to  individuality, 
rather  than  selected  as  a  type.  If  he  were  up  to  a  certain 
point  indebted  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  he  gave  back  to 
F  ranee  more  than  he  took  from  her. 

What  would  Victor  Hugo  have  made  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,  Alfred  de  Vigny  of  Cinq  Mars,  and  Alexandre 
Dumas  of  the  greater  part  of  his  novels,  if  they  had  never 
known  W averley.  The  Antiquary,  and  Ivanhoe? 

This  seemed  to  be  the  psychological  moment  for  the 
definitive  acclimatization  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  1827 
Kemble  and  Macready  were  received  with  acclamation. 
In  1829  de  Vigny’s  Othello  forced  its  way  into  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise.  Hugo  wrote  his  two  dramas,  Crom- 
well  and  Marie  Tudor,  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  portrayed 
Chatterton  in  his  drama  of  that  name  and  in  his  Stello. 

English  had  again  become  the  fashion. 

What  was  the  hidden  link  between  Balzac  and  Dickens, 
between  Thackeray  and  the  realists?  They  often  met,  but 
they  never  recognised  each  other.  Yet  the  French  ten¬ 
dency  was  always  towards  disinterested  impersonal  verifi¬ 
cation,  the  conclusion  remaining  in  the  balance;  whilst  that 
of  the  English  towards  a  moral,  even  moralising  pro¬ 
pensity  became  more  and  more  pronounced. 

The  philosophers,  the  sociologists,  and  the  moralists 
readily  entered  their  school;  the  Scots,  Stuart  Mill  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  were  read  and  taught,  and  their  authoritv 
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was  considerable.  It  was  to  them  Taine  was  attracted 
when  he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  in  our  day  the 
tradition  is  carried  on  by  M.  Andre  Chevrillon. 

Moreover,  the  French  moralists  have  at  all  times  been 
attentive  to  the  habit  of  mind  and  mode  of  thoug^ht  across 
the  Channel,  not  only  Vauvenargues  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  doubtless  La  Rochefoucauld  as  well,  whose 
turn  of  mind,  far  more  religious  and  even  evangelical  than 
is  generally  admitted,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  plainly 
revealed  under  its  thin  veil  of  bitterness. 

Again,  amongst  our  contemporary  novelists  those  whose 
romances  are  the  most  restrained  in  their  characterisation, 
the  most  conventional,  moral  or  even  religiously  disposed, 
are  precisely  they  who  have  listened  more  intently  than  the 
others  to  the  voice  of  the  English  conscience.  Amongst 
these  are  some  who  might  be  read  by  English  persons  of 
ordinary  education  without  in  any  way  shocking  them, 
namely,  Alphonse  Daudet,  who  has  often  been  likened  to 
Dickens,  and  at  the  present  day  M.  Paul  Bourget,  and 
perhaps  M.  Boylesve. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  might  have  a  more 
startling  effect.  Th'e  cutting  observations  of  Valles,  the 
haughty  disdain  of  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  in  his  sketch  of 
Brummell,  for  example,  the  patient,  tranquil  yet  ardent 
enthusiasm  which  Monsieur  J.  H.  Rosny,  sen.,  throws  into 
his  study  of  Nell  Horn,  do  not  in  the  least  depend,  in 
spite  of  the  localisation  of  the  subjects,  upon  any  prece¬ 
dents  which  might  be  specified. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  said,  without  giving 
any  particular  examples,  that  Carlyle  and  George  Meredith 
are  more  or  less,  in  certain  respects,  akin  to  some  intellec¬ 
tual  nook  of  French  territory?  However  that  may  be, 
Meredith  had  a  sincere  love  for  France;  we  realise  it 
when  we  remember  that  charming  Renee  in  Beduchamf s 
Career,  or  his  poems  in  praise  of  France,  and  the  message 
he  gave  to  Robert  d’Humieres  when  he  said  “  good-bye  ” 
to  him  on  Box  Hill — “  Give  my  love  to  all  in  France.” 

But  at  the  present  day,  during  and  since  the  Victorian 
era,  we  see  no  such  resemblances  and  alliances  except  as 
in  a  glass  darkly.  The  enlightenment  which  is  broadcast 
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'  by  assiduous  and  profitable  reading  is  no  longer  concen- 
’trated,  as  light  is  concentrated  in  a  prism,  but  rather  is  it 
diffused  into  a  web  whose  varied  threads  are  with  difficulty 
disentangled.  No  longer  is  there  conformity  of  plan,  nor 
fixed  standard. 

M.  Pierre  Benoist,  who  stands  alone,  roughly  collects 
his  copy  from  what  chance  may  throw  in  his  way,  and  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  imbue  it  with  his  own  individuality. 
No  doubt  he  has  some  mysterious  motive  for  this,  but  he 
seems,  more  often  than  not,  to  write  from  the  studied 
dictation  of  others. 

Even  though  the  modalities  of  reciprocal  understanding, 
the  points  of  resemblance,  and  the  standard  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  of  penetration  may  be  ceaselessly  trans¬ 
formed,  between  England  and  France  they  are  never 
interrupted. 

Formerly  culture  was  less  widespread  than  it  is  at 
present;  in  France  there  were  few  who  cared  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  foreigner  or  who  took  any  pleasure  in  his 
productions.  Nevertheless  Italy,  Spain,  .Germany,  the 
Far  East,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and,  most  frequently, 
England  each  in  turn  held  a  fascinating  sway  over  France, 
thanks  to  translations,  to  the  chances  of  life  which  turned 
the  steps  of  a  youthful  author  to  a  foreign  country,  to  the 
attractions  of  Paris,  to  the  concentrated  study  some  gave 
to  neighbouring  or  distant  countries,  and  to  the  fashion  of 
imitating  the  customs  of  other  lands. 

The  two  countries  began  to  discover  each  other;  in  the 
process  they  suffered  many  delusions,  but  what  of  that? 
Something  was  always  left  by  the  mirage  which  contained 
a  modicum  of  truth,  and  it  was  absorbed  with  the  rest. 

France  has  alwavs  been  an  admirable  melting-pot  into 
which  the  innate  delicacy  of  her  discrimination  and  taste 
welcomes  the  most  diverse  elements,  and  mingles  them 
into  a  whole  that  becomes  ever  more  polished  and  har¬ 
monious.  Foreigners  are  not  the  last  to  recognise  this 
choice  synthesis  to  which  their  contributions,  voluntary  or 
solicited,  have  contributed  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
choice  and  distribution  which  have  been  made  of  them. 

It  may  astonish  those  who  read  most  of  the  books  now 
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published  in  France,  and  who  visit  her  exhibitions  of  » 
painting  and  sculpture,  to  see  how  very  little  enthusiastic'* 
or  imaginative  research  they  display.  How  long  this  state 
of  things  may  continue  no  one  can  predict. 

Happily  work  goes  on  as  usual,  though  less  brilliantly, 
and  with  less  eagerness  to  attract  the  crowd  by  blatant 
advertisement;  but  it  propagates  the  noblest  traditions 
and  slackens  no  effort,  in  spite  of  the  universal  atmosphere 
of  either  falsified  or  well-organised  repute  in  which  it  lives 
and  moves. 

The  teaching,  or  rather  the  example,  of  the  ipost  im¬ 
partial  poets  and  writers  whom  the  history  of  literature 
can  acclaim,  such  men  as  Flaubert,  Villiers-de-LTsle 
Adam,  Baudelaire,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Verlaine  and 
Stephane  Mallarme,  has  inspired  and  upheld  the  entire 
generation,  not  yet  quite  extinct,  of  proud  and  valiant 
symbolists,  who,  happily,  have  transmitted  it  to  more  than 
one  of  the  newcomers  and  young  writers. 

They  have  drunk,  sometimes  even  to  excess,  of  the  Celtic 
and  Britannic  springs. 

Keats  and  Rossetti  have  had,  in  some  respects,  a  refining 
influence  upon  us,  possibly  Robert  Browning  and  Burns 
have  been  less  appreciated.  William  Morris  only 
interested  us  through  his  Socialism,  his  art  studies,  his 
furniture  and  typography.  Alfred  Tennyson  distinctly 
influenced  the  thought  and  work  of  Mallarme  and  Verlaine, 
and  later  on,  even  more  profoundly,  that  of  Jean  Lorrain, 
M.  Henri  de  Regnier,  and  M.  Louis  Le  Cardonnel. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Swinburne.  How  many 
French  poets  has  he  not  inspired  with  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  work.^  M.  Gabriel  Mourey  has  translated 
Poems  and  Ballads  and  Songs  before  Sunrise  \  and  several 
others  have  selected  poems  for  translation  from  other  col¬ 
lections  or  dramas,  especially  from  Atalanta  in  Calydon. 
Laus  Veneris,  done  into  French  by  M.  Francis  Viele- 
Griffin,  is,  in  its  expression  and  studied  harmony,  a  work 
of  art  which  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  original. 

Rabindranath  Tagore  excites  the  fervent  admiration  of 
M.  Andre  Gide,  who  has  rendered  him  into  his  own  terse 
and  unmistakable  language  from  the  English  text 
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i  evidently,  for  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
?  Indian  dialects. 

But  of  all  the  English  poets  not  one  has  been  placed  so 
i  high  nor  been  so  religiously  revered  as  Percy  Bysshe 
1  Shelley.  Without  being  too  presumptuous  or  bold,  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  a  rendering  into 
i  French  of  his  poems,  odes  and  selected  fragments  recently 
published  by  Gamier  Freres  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
translation  of  his  complete  poetical  works  published  in 
three  solid  volumes  at  least  tw^enty  years  ago. 

Men  of  letters  are  continually  studying  Shelley.  M. 
Andre  Maurois,  who  during  the  war  worked  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  British  General  Headquarters,  and  whose 
Silences  du  Colonel  Bramble  reveals  the  curious  and  re¬ 
markable  experiences  through  which  he  then  passed,  has 
achieved  a  well-merited  success  with  his  Ariel,  or  the  Life 
of  Shelley,  an  excellent  and  entertaining  biographical 
romance. 

If  we  drew  up  a  list  of  the  authors  of  the  present  day 
we  should  note  very  few  who  have  not  come  under  the 
influence,  and  felt  the  charm,  of  English  letters.  It  is 
perfectly  certain,  at  least,  that  in  the  domain  of  science, 
in  succession  to  Herbert  Spencer,  and  more  especially 
Charles  Darwin,  without  naming  others.  Sir  James  Frazer 
is  regarded  as  an  indisputable  authority. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  had  captivated  Alfred  de  Musset, 
who  made  an  attempt  to  translate  him,  some  time  before 
he  attracted  and  held  Baudelaire,  Marcel  Schwob,  and 
how  many  others? 

Carlyle,  not  only  because  he  was  the  author  of  his 
vehement  and  strongly  biased  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  because  he  also  wrote  Sartor  Resartus  and 
H ero  W orship,  has  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  men 
i  of  letters  and  historians  than  has  Macaulay,  though  he  at 
one  time  was  rather  highly  praised. 

Of  the  novelists  what  may  be  said  ?  It  would  be  useless 
to  enumerate  them,  but  how  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  novelists  can  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  London? 
And  how  many  of  the  English  novelists  are  not  translated 
in  Paris? 
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But  far  the  greater  part  of  Marcel  Proust’s  strength 
and  charm  was  due  to  his  cult,  his  affection,  his  almost 
exclusive  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  Ruskin.  He 
took  immense  pains  scrupulously  to  translate  many 
passages  into  French  before  making  headway  with  his 
own  work. 

Giraudoux,  Morand,  and  Soupault  submitted  quite  as 
blindly  to  the  attractions  of  Ruskin,  and  M.  Roger  Martin 
du  Card,  M.  de  Lacretelle,  and  M.  Lucien  Fabre,  laureate 
of  the  Prix  Goncourt,  have  followed  in  their  wake. 

The  constant  exchange  of  literary  productions  carried 
on  between  the  two  countries  has  caused  some  confusion 
of  judgment  on  this  side  of  the  Straits,  for  when  all  are 
equally  welcome  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  as  to  values. 
After  Oscar  Wilde  came  Wells,  Thomas  Hardy,  Edmund 
Gosse  or  George  Moore;  new  writers,  some  already  famous 
in  their  own  country,  others  of  lesser  repute;  and  finally 
Joyce  and  Rodker.  On  the  other  hand,  Walter  Pater, 
whose  Marius  the  Epicurean  has  only  just  tempted  a 
translator,  and  Charles  Whibley  are  almost  unknown. 

But  the  futurists  and  the  humorists,  so  numerous 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  in  the  most  surprising 
way  converted  to  their  own  use,  according  to  temperament, 
all  they  have  absorbed  from  their  predecessors,  from  Swift 
onwards  to  the  American  Mark  Twain,  and  Jerome  K. 
Jerome. 

MM.  Francis  Carco,  Billotey,  and  Jean  Cocteau  are 
following  in  their  footsteps. 

During  the  last  few  years  stories  of  adventure,  the 
exploits  of  buccaneers,  of  pirates,  of  hunters  and  explorers 
in  unknown  countries  or  in  imaginary  spheres  have  greatly 
multiplied.  Formerly,  of  course,  not  only  Jules  Verne, 
but  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Captain  Mayne  Reid  were 
widely  read,  and  children  loved  to  wander  with  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  running  away 
from  the  surf  of  the  Scottish  seas  dashing  over  their  for¬ 
midable  reefs  of  rocks,  travelled  over  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  Rudyard  Kipling  revealed  to  the  world 
the  laws  of  the  jungle  and  told  delightful  stories  of 
adventure. 
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The  years  Joseph  Conrad  spent  at  sea  have  left  him 
dazzled  by  its  thrilling  memories  and  experiences. 

The  advent  of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  which  the  English 
awaited  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  friendly  impatience,  touched 
all  hearts  and  united  all  opinions.  No  one  would  then 
have  given  to  France,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  once  did,  the 
title  of  “  sweet  enemy.” 

The  sacrifices  of  the  war  proved  to  men  that  their  aspira¬ 
tions  and  their  intentions  were  the  same,  that  their  hopes 
and  their  suffering  in  no  wise  differed,  and  Tommy  Atkins 
fell  on  the  battlefields  of  France  for  the  common  ideal. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in  their  literary 
ambitions,  in  their  style  and  sentiment,  some  young  French 
authors  conform  somewhat  to  their  British  confreres. 

We  can  only  express  one  wish  at  the  present  time, 
namely,  that  this  bond,  though  from  time  to  time  relaxed 
or  strained,  may  finally  unite  our  two  nations  in  a  lasting 
friendship,  and  inspire  in  both  a  full  and  reciprocal  con¬ 
fidence  which  would  lead  to  freer  and  more  frequent 
intercourse. 

As  English  writers  incline  far  less  to  sensationalism 
than  do  the  French,  who  owe  nearly  everything  to  it,  they 
would  tend  to  a  moral  and  religious  line  of  thought  rather 
than  to  a  plastic  and  aesthetic  development — thus,  to  quote 
from  an  eminent  critic,  M.  John  Charpentier,  “without 
entering  into  competition,  we  should  stimulate  and  ennoble 
each  other  by  force  of  contrast.” 
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PAUL-LOITIS  COURIIilR  (1772—1825) 

By  Professor  E.  Weekley 

By  the  side  of  the  road  which,  between  Tours  and  Loches, 
skirts  the  forest  of  Lar9ay,  stood,  until  fairly  recent  times, 
a  sinister  hovel  called  the  Auberge  du  Chene  Pendu,  It 
was  there,  according  to  local  tradition,  that  the  assassins 
of  Paul-Louis  Courier  gathered  one  day  in  April,  1825, 
to  arrange  the  details  of  their  long-projected  crime.  The 
chief  of  them  was  Pierre  DujDois,  formerly  Courier’s  wag¬ 
goner,  a  handsome  lout,  who  had  had  an  intrigue  with  his 
master’s  attractive  and  neglected  young  wife ;  Pierre’s 
brother  Symphorien,  also  employed  at  Courier’s  dreary 
homestead  and  successor  to  Pierre  in  the  good  graces  of 
Madame  Courier;  and  Louis  Fremont,  a  foxy-looking 
drunkard  who  acted  as  keeper  of  Courier’s  forest  of 
Lar^ay.  The  rest  were  supers,  united  in  their  hatred  for 
the  master  of  La  Chavonniere,  and  quite  ready  to  keep 
watch  on  the  forest  paths  while  the  principals  murdered 
an  unarmed  man. 

To  this  gang  of  brutish  peasants  the  victim  was  simply  a 
harsh  and  greedy  landowner,  who  forbade  the  poor  to 
pick  up  dead  wood  or  to  cut  heather  in  his  forest,  and  who 
was  frequently  engaged  in  litigation  with  neighbours 
he  had  tried  to  best.  To  the  cultivated  public  he  was,  and 
is,  one  of  the  most  delicately  graceful  of  prose-writers  and 
the  vitriolic  satirist  of  the  Restoration  Government.  To 
the  learned  he  was  known  as  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  suspected  of  having  intentionally  damaged  a 
unique  Greek  manuscript.  He  himself  would  have  claimed 
to  be  a  hard-working  farmer  and  vine-grower,  one  of  the 
five  or  six  men  in  Europe  who  knew  Greek,  and  one  of 
the  smaller  number  who  knew  French. 

It  was,  in  a  way,  this  curiously  divided  existence  which 
led  to  his  tragic  and  untimely  death.  Estranged  from  his 
wife,  at  odds  with  his  surroundings,  busily  occupied  with 
classical  studies,  political  pamphlets  and  invective  letters 
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contributed  to  the  Liberal  Press,  Courier  spent  so  much 
of  his  time  in  Paris  that  his  estate,  La  Chavonniere,  in 
Indre-et-Loire  (the  old  province  of  Touraine),  was  going 
to  rack  and  ruin.  Alarmed  at  a  financial  position,  which, 
in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  his  cheeseparing  avarice, 
was  steadily  getting  worse,  he  made  spasmodic  efforts  at 
improving  the  management  pf  the  farm,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  ready  to  sell  it,  if  a  purchaser  could  be  found,  and 
leave  Touraine  for  Paris.  This  would  have  been  a  blow 
to  the  rascals  who  profited  by  the  careless  administration 
of  Madame  Courier  during  her  husband’s  long  absences 
in  the  capital.  One  of  the  projected  reforms  was  the  replac¬ 
ing  of  the  drunken  and  dishonest  Fremont  by  a  competent 
woodman  who  would  protect  his  master’s  interests.  On 
April  loth,  1825,  appeared  in  the  Journal  cT Indre-ei-Loire 
an  advertisement  for  such  a  man,  and  by  sunset  on  the 
same  day  Courier  was  lying  dead  on  one  of  the  tracks 
in  his  own  forest. 

For  some  time  the  brothers  Dubois,  cowards  of  the 
agrarian  murderer  type,  had  been  urging  Fremont  to  shoot 
his  master.  The  keeper,  equally  cowardly,  had  shrunk 
from  the  risk;  but,  when  he  was  shown  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  he  saw  red,  and  Courier’s  doom  was  sealed. 
The  victim  himself  had  appointed  a  meeting  with 
Fremont  in  the  wood,  and  Symphorien  Dubois  was  “  acci¬ 
dentally  ”  present.  A  violent  altercation  began,  and 
Courier  suddenly  realised  that  the  ruffians’  threats  were 
serious.  With  the  words  “  Je  suis  un  homme  perdu  ”  he 
turned  to  flee,  just  as  Dubois  tripped  him  up.  Before 
he  could  rise,  Fremont  fired  a  charge  of  buckshot  point- 
blank  into  his  back.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot  Pierre 
Dubois  and  three  other  accomplices  converged  upon  the 
spot  from  the  points  at  which  they  had  been  keeping  a 
look-out,  and,  after  Fremont  had  gone  through  the  dead 
man’s  pockets,  the  murderers  scattered.  Less  than  twenty 
feet  away,  hidden  in  the  heather,  were  a  lover  and  his 
lass,  who  had  missed  no  detail  of  the  tragedy. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  formidable  political 
pamphleteer  known  to  French  literature.  He  ought, 
dramatically  speaking,  to  have  been  assassinated  by  secret 
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emissaries  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
trial  of  his  murderers  should  have  been  a  cazisc  celebre 
involving  all  the  reactionary  interests  in  Europe.  In¬ 
stead  of  which,  he  got  the  contents  of  a  blunderbuss  for 
dismissing  a  drunken  employee,  who  was  egged  on  by  a 
couple  of  dissolute  clodhoppers,  and  the  witnesses  at  his 
murderers’  trial  were  an  unfaithful  wife  and  a  procession 
of  cunning,  lying  peasants,  many  of  whom  probably 
carried  to  their  graves  a  much  more  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  crime  than  ever  transpired  in  court.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  only  witness  whose  evidence 
tended  to  incriminate  Fremont  and  Symphorien  Dubois 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances  soon  after  the  first 
trial.  It  is  unhealthy  to  help  the  prosecution  in  agrarian 
murders.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  two  unseen 
witnesses  of  the  crime,  who  swore  to  each  other  to  preserve 
the  strictest  secrecy.  Fremont  w'as  arrested  and  violently 
accused  by  Madame  Courier,  but  a  provincial  jury 
acquitted  him.  Nor  was  the  suspicion  absent  that  the 
brothers  Dubois  had  merely  carried  out  the  wishes  of  their 
mistress,  using  Fremont  as  an  ignorant  tool. 

In  1829  Sylvine  Grivault,  who  had  seen  Courier  killed, 
let  fall  some  incautious  words  in  the  presence  of  her  master, 
a  small  farmer.  The  latter  questioned  her  and  got  some 
sort  of  confession.  This  he  disclosed  to  some  of  his  men, 
who  strongly  advised  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  followed 
their  advice  for  a  few  months,  but  finally  communicated 
with  the  authorities.  In  the  meantime  Symphorien  Dubois 
was  dead,  while  Fremont  was  protected  by  his  past 
acquittal.  Pierre  Dubois  was  arrested,  and  a  second  trial 
took  place  .  Madame  Courier,  though  not  actually  charged, 
endured  two  months  of  “  preventive  detention,”  and  was 
severely  examined.  A  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution 
was  Fremont,  who  made  a  series  of  confessions,; gradually 
approaching  identity  with  the  girl  Grivault’s  statement, 
repeated  by  her  in  court.  It  should  be  said  that  her 
companion  obstinately  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge 
of  the  matter.  Finally  Dubois  was  acquitted  a  egalite 
de  voix,  Madame  Courier  returned  to  the  prosecution  of 
her  latest  amour,  and  Fremont,  who  had  become  a  com- 
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plete  physical  and  mental  wreck,  died  miserably  a  few 
days  after  the  end  of  the  trial.  Pierre  Dubois  lived  till 
1877,  so  that  many  people  now  living  must  have  heard  him 
tell  of  the  good  old  times  when  he  was  Madame  Courier’s 
bon  ami.  If  he  had  lived  a  year  longer,  he  might  have 
witnessed  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  at  Veretz  on  which 
Courier  is  described  as  “  champion  du  bon  sens  et  de  la 
liberte.” 

Paul-Louis  Courier  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy 
Parisian  burgess,  descended  from  an  enriched  peasant 
family.  The  father  was  a  lover  of  the  classics,  a  hater  of 
the  nobility,  and  a  fiercely  avaricious  man,  all  qualities 
which  recurred  intensified  in  his  famous  son.  The  latter 
was  born  in  1772,  and  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in 
Touraine,  whither  his  father  had  migrated  some  years 
before  with  a  view  to  exploiting  estates  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  in  that  province.  While  the  son  was  at  the  artillery 
school  of  Chalons,  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Monsieur 
Courier  pere,  who  had  destined  his  son  for  the  Royal  army, 
perhaps  thought  that  it  might  make  his  person  and 
property  safer  if  he  could  point  to  a  son  in  the  Republican 
army  as  tangible  evidence  of  his  civisme\  so  Paul-Louis' 
career  was  not  interrupted.  His  early  service  was  unevent¬ 
ful,  and  his  letters  of  that  period  show  the  contempt  and 
distaste  for  military  life  which  experience  only  strengthened 
in  this  extraordinary  soldier.  Wherever  he  went  he  carried 
his  books,  pocket  editions  of  the  classics  and  a  small  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  great  French  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  to  whom  all  his  life  he  played  the 
sedulous  ape.  His  military  life,  during  which  he  deserted 
twice,  the  second  time  for  good,  was  mostly  spent  in  Italy, 
then  overrun  by  French  armies.  He  frequented  libraries, 
studied  manuscripts  and  stole  books.  He  regularly  out¬ 
stayed  his  leave,  on  one  occasion  by  six  months,  and 
neglected  his  duties.  When  threatened  with  punish¬ 
ment,  he  circulated  in  the  army  an  open  letter  to  his 
general,  in-  which  he  threatened  to  “  rendre  la  lachete  de 
votre  conduite  aussi  publique  dans  cette  affaire  qu’elle  I’a 
dcja  ete  ailleurs.”  His  active  service  was  almost  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  Calabria,  where  the  peasantry,  with  some  English 
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backing,  had  risen  against  the  French  intruders.  It  was  a 
w’ar  of  ambuscades  and  massacres.  The  French  hanged  or 
shot  their  prisoners,  while  the  “  brigands  ”  burnt  theirs  “  le 
plus  doucement  possible.”  It  was  from  Italy  that  were  written 
most  of  the  series  of  a  hundred  letters  included  in  the  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  (1828),  and  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  he  was  engaged  in  giving  them  what  he 
called  “  quelques  touches  imperceptibles  ”  when  death 
interrupted  him. 

Artificial  as  is  their  present  form,  these  letters  are,  apart 
from  a  few  reminiscences  of  brother  officers,  the  only  clue 
that  we  have  to  Courier’s  real  character  before  he  strayed 
into  farming  and  politics.  All  his  enthusiasm  is  for  books, 
works  of  art  and  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  Towards  his 
fellow  creatures  he  is  always  grudging  and  cantankerous. 
For  him  “  Plutarque  a  menti,”  and  great  generals  are  men 
whose  names  happen  to  be  associated  with  the  accidental 
results  of  battles.  Historians  are  recorders  of  picturesque 
fiction.  “  Plutarque  a  present  me  fait  crever  de  rire.  Je  ne 
crois  plus  aux  grands  hommes.”  Bonaparte  is  admittedly 
the  most  successful  captain  of  the  age,  but  his  assumption 
of  the  Imperial  title  is  ludicrous,  his  intelligence  is  not  on  a 
level  with  his  luck,  and  “  il  a  la  faiblesse  de  tons  les 
parvenus;  il  s’expose  a  des  refus.”  It  really  required 
some  detachment  to  write  thus  of  Napoleon  in  1810. 
Mingled  with  such  caustic  but  shallow  reflections  are  those 
gems  of  description  of  which  Sainte-Beuve  says,  “  Ce 
sont  de  petites  scenes  parlantes,  achevees,  faites  pour 
etre  ciselees  sur  une  coupe  antique,”  and  grim  or  comic 
incidents  of  war  and  travel  related  with  an  artistic  economy 
which  defies  imitation. 

Many  of  the  letters  which  were  written  after  he  had 
finally  left  the  army  are  concerned  with  the  most  notorious 
episode  in  the  author’s  life,  the  famous  blot  with  which  he 
obliterated  in  the  Florence  manuscript  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloc  the  passage  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  missing 
from  Amyot’s  translation.  The  bitter  Lettre  a  Monsieur 
Renouard,  in  which  he  deals  cleverly  and  dishonestly 
with  the  whole  affair,  may  be  regarded  as  his  first  attempt 
at  a  pamphlet.  Its  success  with  the  public  was  only 
equalled  by  the  disapproval  with  which  it  was  received  by 
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scholars.  This  scandal  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  who  began  to  inquire  whether  the 
Courier  of  the  fate  was  identical  with  an  artillery  officer 
of  that  name  who  had  disappeared  in  1809.  So  we  find 
Courier  writing  to  a  friend,  “J’ai  deux  ministres  a  mes 
trousses,  dont  Tun  vent  me  faire  fusilier  comme  deserteur, 
I’autre  veut  que  je  sois  pendu  pour  avoir  vole  du  grec.” 

The  form  of  the  letters  requires  some  explanation. 
Few  of  them  give  the  impression  of  having  been  written 
on  a  drumhead  by  a  camp  fire.  Some,  no  doubt,  he 
recovered  from  his  friends  and  revised  in  accordance  with 
Boileau’s  precept.  Others  are  addressed  to  imaginary 
correspondents.  Many  were  quite  possibly  composed  at 
leisure  with  a  view  to  publication  or  elaborated  from  rough 
drafts  which  he  had  kept.  The  earliest  of  all  in  date,  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  been  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  describes 
a  visit  to  the  Chateau  de  Sceaux — “  J’ai  vu  de  beaux  jets 
d’eau,  de  belles  statues,  et  de  beaux  arbres  bien  tallies.  Je 
crois  que  tout  cela  cst  parfaitement  inutile  a  celui  qui  le 
possede ;  et  s’il  y  avait  du  froment  ou  des  pommiers,  ce  ne 
serait  pas  si  beau,  mais  cela  vaudrait  mieux.”  In  this 
pastiche  of  a  boyish  effusion  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
skilled  hand  of  Paul-Louis,  vignerou,  Paul-Louis,  culti- 
vatctir,  the  self-styled  “  peasant,”  who  extolled  the  work 
of  the  bands  noire,  as  those  speculators  were  called  who 
bought  up  historic  estates  with  a  view  to  their  piecemeal 
sale  for  agricultural  development. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Italian  letters 
describes  the  battle  of  Maida,  a  mere  skirmish  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  stupendous  butcheries  of  recent  years,  but 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  hitherto  invincible  French 
had  encountered  our  “  astonishing  infantry  ”  on  European 
soil.  We  have  this  letter  in  two  states,  viz.^the  published 
version  and  the  original  actually  received  by  the  antiquary 
Sainte-Croix.  The  latter  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
and  printed  in  the  Revue  Bleue.  In  it  we  are  told  that 
“  Les  Anglais  nous  ont  bien  frottes  et  a  bon  marche.  .  .  . 
Le  combat  dura  dix  minutes,”  “  Les  Anglais  se  battent 
bien,  meme  a  terre,”  “  Leur  conduite  apres  la  bataille  fut 
extremement  genereuse,”  “Ils  ont  exactement  paye  tout 
ce  que  le  pays  leur  a  fourni.  Nous,  nous  prenons  aux 
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habitants  leurs  denrees  et  leur  argent,”  and  so  on.  None 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  revised  version.  It  would  not 
have  pleased  the  French  Liberals,  to  whom  England,  the 
restorer  of  the  Bourbons,  was  the  villain  of  European 
politics.  Quite  amazing  is  the  indifference  with  which 
Courier  speaks  of  this  serious  reverse  to  the  French  arms. 
To  him  the  defeat  seems  almost  a  joke,  the  cream  of  it 
being  that  his  hitherto  successful  commanding  officer, 
Reynier,  has  been  scored  off.  On  the  other  hand,  always 
ready  to  make  comparisons  disparaging  to  his  own  country¬ 
men,  he  speaks  most  highly  of  the  humanity  and  courtesy 
of  “  Sir  Stuard.”  So  also,  in  1813,  on  the  eve  of  Leipzig, 
he  thanks  God  that  the  reports  and  rumours  from  the 
theatre  of  war  are  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him. 
This  is  the  same  man  who,  later  on  in  his  pamphlets, 
made  adroit  polemical  use  of  the  Napoleonic  legend, 
described  himself  proudly  as  “  ancien  canonnier  a  cheval,” 
and  invoked  the  memory  of  Austerlitz  with  a  fervour 
worthy  of  Chauvin  himself. 

Among  the  many  savants  with  whom  Courier  corre¬ 
sponded  while  in  Italy  was  Etienne  Clavier,  professor  at 
the  College  de  France,  whose  family  he  had  known 
from  his  youth,  and  with  whom,  by  exception,  he  had 
remained  on  friendly  terms.  When  he  finally  left  Italy  in 
1812,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Paris,  before  settling 
more  or  less  definitely  in  Touraine.  His  parents  were 
dead.  He  had  few  friends.  Indeed,  his  bilious  and 
suspicious  temperament  made  friendship  difficult.  Of  his 
only  relatives  in  Paris  he  wrote,  “  S’ils  pensaient  que 
j’eusse  de  Targent  dans  les  os,  ils  me  les  casseraient  pour 
I’avoir.”  He  was  at  a  loose  end  and  at  the  age  when  a 
libertine  may  fall  seriously  in  love.  In  1814  he  married 
Herminie  Clavier,  who  was  eighteen,  piquanie  and  pas¬ 
sionate,  while  he  himself  was  a  rather  sickly  debauchee 
of  forty-two,  confirmed  in  celibate  and  vagabond  habits, 
quite  phenomenally  ugly,  pitted  with  smallpox,  and, 
according  to  the  police,  “  mal  mis  et  sale  dans  son 
costume.”  But  he  could  be  brilliant  and  amusing  in  con¬ 
versation  and  was  enough  of  a  celebrity  for  his  attentions 
to  be  flattering  to  an  ambitious  girl. 
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Three  months  after  marriage,  on  his  wife’s  nine¬ 
teenth  birthday,  Courier  left  his  home  as  uncere¬ 
moniously  as  he  had  left  the  Army,  travelled  for 
some  time  in  Touraine  and  Normandy,  and  was  about 
to  embark  at  Havre  for  Portugal,  when  a  pitiful  letter 
from  Madame  Courier  induced  him  to  return.  After 
oscillating  for  some  years  between  Touraine  and  Paris, 
he  purchased  the  farm  of  La  Chavonniere,  in  the 
commune  of  Veretz,  and  made  it  his  regular  residence.  So 
poor  Herminie  Courier  had  the  prospect  of  spending  the 
rest  of  her  life  on  a  lonely  farm,  with  an  elderly,  mean 
and  cantankerous  husband,  who  refused  all  social  inter¬ 
course  with  the  landowners  of  the  neighbourhood  and  was 
feared  and  detested  by  every  peasant  in  the  district. 

From  his  marriage  dates  his  literary  decadence;  for 
brilliant,  even  unsurpassable,  as  are  his  political  pamphlets, 
they  are,  morally,  almost  undiluted  humbug,  and,  even  as 
literature,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  peerless  Lettres 
ecrites  de  France  et  d'ltalie.  No  sooner  was  he  settled  in 
Touraine  than  he  began  to  quarrel  with  the  reactionary 
local  authorities  and  with  his  neighbours.  His  failures  in 
litigation  still  further  embittered  his  character.  In 
Touraine,  as  in  other  rural  districts,  there  was  much 
resentment  at  the  arbitrary  dealings  of  the  gendarmerie 
with  those  villagers  who  did  not  show  proper  respect  for 
the  revived  ideals  of  Church  and  Crown.  Courier  had 
lived  under  the  old  Monarchy,  the  Republjic  and  the 
Empire,  and  loathed  all  three.  His  hostility  to  the  restored 
Monarchy  was  that  of  a  man  soured  by  personal  grievances 
and  hating  all  put  in  authority  over  him,  while  exercising 
the  most  inconsiderate  despotism  towards  his  dependents 
and  inferiors. 

Never  was  a  man  less  democratic  in  temperament, 
though  more  than  a  century  ago  he  gave  the  formula  of 
democratic  control,  that  system  of  government  by  which 
“la  nation  ferait  marcher  le  gouvernement  comme  un 
cocher  qu’on  paie.” 

In  the  first  half  of  his  life  he  had  shown  himself  to  be 
endowed  with  most  of  the  less  pleasing  human  qualities. 
To  these  he  now  added  hypocrisy.  Or  did  he  really 
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persuade  himself  that  he  had  always  loved  “  le  peuple,” 
and  that  he  looked  back  with  a  pa,triotic  thrill  to  “  cette 
grande  epoque,  ou,  soldat  volontaire  de  la  Revolution, 
j’abandonnai  des  lieux  si  chers  a  mon  enfance”? 

Courier’s  political  pamphlets  are  four  in  number.  The 
Petition  aiix  deux  Chambres  was  provoked  by  the  arrest 
of  a'  village  ruffian  who  had  disturbed  a  funeral  procession 
and  insulted  the  officiating  priest.  It  had  an  instant 
success,  though'  local  opinion  must  have  been  amused  at 
the  assumption  of  the  role  of  village  Hampden  by  the 
little  tyrant  of  the  commune.  The  Simple  discours  de 
Paul-Louis  Vigneron  dealt  with  a  projected  subscription 
for  presenting  the  historic  estate  of  Chambord  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Bordeaux.  Beginning  as  the  protest  of  an 
“  alarmed  ratepayer,”  it  becomes  a  plea  for  saving  the 
artless  peasantry  of  Touraine  from  corrupting  contact  with 
a  semi-royal  Court.  It  contains  Courier’s  best  invective 
writing,  though  the  latter  part  must  have  been  written  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  Not  many  years  later  a  greater 
Tourangeau  was  to  give,  in  Lcs  Pay  sans,  a  rather  different 
picture  of  these  simple  countryfolk. 

This  was,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  the  golden  age  of 
political  incarceration,  and  Courier  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  two  months  in  the  very  pleasant  prison  of  Sainte- 
Pelagie,  an  advertisement  which,  in  Beranger’s  opinion, 
would  have  been  cheap  at  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  Petition  pour  les  Villageois  qii  on  empeche  de  danser 
was  violently  anti-clerical.  His  last  work  was  the  famous 
Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets.  The  Lettre  a  Messieurs  de 
V Acadhnie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  in  which 
he  avenged  himself  savagely  for  their  stupid  rejection  of 
his  candidature,  is  a  parallel  to  the  Lettre  a  Monsieur 
Renouard  and  was  equally  disapproved  by  the  learned 
world. 

It  is  traditional  to  regard  the  F^amphlet  des  Pamphlets 
as  Courier’s  most  consummate  achievement.  This  opinion 
dates  from  a  time  when  his  political  writings  were  full  of 
actuality,  and  it  perhaps  owes  something  to  Armand 
Carrel’s  impassioned  eulogy,  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  collected  works,  in  which  the  author  of  the 
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Pamphlet  dcs  Pamphlets  is  classed  with  Socrates,  Pascal, 
Cicero,  Franklin,  Demosthenes,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Bazil. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  Courier,  in  the  role  of  prophet  of 
democracy,  was  caricaturing  himself,  and  I  have  always 
felt  a  sneaking  gratitude  to  that  little  syndicate  of 
Arcadians  who,  by  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  his  activities, 
saved  him  from  definitely  degenerating  into  a  political 
bore  and  posetir. 

In  spite  of  the  topical  success  of  his  pamphlets.  Courier 
has  never  been  a  popular  writer.  As  his  latest  biographer. 
Dr.  Gaschet,  well  says,  “  A  defaut  d’une  popularite  com- 
promettante,  le  culte  des  lettres  doit  suffire  a  Courier.” 
His  prose  belongs  to  the  great  French  tradition  which, 
despite  such  phases  as  Rousseauism,  the  Romantic  digres¬ 
sion,  and  contemporary  eccentricities,  is  continuous  from 
Pascal  to  Anatole  France.  It  has  what  the  latter,  in  his 
essay  on  Maupassant,  lays  down  as  the  three  great  qualities 
of  the  French  writer,  “  D’abord  la  clarte,  puis  encore  la 
clarte  et  enfin  la  clarte.”  Speaking  (September  8th,  1918) 
at  the  inauguration  of  a  commemorative  plaque  at  La 
Chavonniere,  this  greatest  of  modern  French  prose-writers 
described  Courier’s  style  .as  “  Le  regal  des  delicats,  qui 
reconnaissent  en  Courier  le  meilleur  ecrivain  de  son  temps, 
le  plus  pur,  le  plus  sobre,  le  plus  exact  a  la  fois  et  le  plus 
charmant,  et,  pour  tout  dire  d’un  mot,  le  moins 
romantique.” 

Like  all  great  French  ironists.  Courier  is  more  effective 
with  the  type  than  with  the  individual.  When  he  is  personal, 
he  occasionally  substitutes  the  bludgeon  for  the  rapier. 
In  the  Lettre  a  Monsieur  Renouard  he  describes  the  honest 
Italian  librarian  Del  Furia  as  “  un  cuistre,  ancien 
cordonnier  comme  son  pere ;  garde  d’une  bibliotheque  qu’il 
devrait  encore  balayer;  qui  fait  aujourd’hui  de  mauvais 
livres,  n’ayant  pu  faire  de  bons  souliers,  etc.”  It  is  a  relief 
to  turn  from  this  commonplace  abuse  to  the  Simple 
Discoitrs  and  read  again  that  terrific  portrait  of  the  courtier 
that  only  Courier  could  have  composed  : 

Mendier  n’est  pas  honte  la  cour :  e’est  la  vie  du  courtisan. 
Des  I'enfance,  appris  cela,  vou^  i  cct  <5tat  par  honneur.  il  s’en  acquitte 
hieii  autrement  que  ceu.\  qui  mendient  par  paresse  ou  n^cessit^.  II  y  apporte 
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un  soin,  un  art,  une  patience,  une  pers^vdranccvet  aussi  des  avanccs,  une 
mise  de  fonds;  c’est  tout,  en  tout  genre  d’industrio.  Gueux  la  bcsace 
que  peut-on  faire?  Le  courtisan  mendie  en  carrosse  A  six  chevaux  et 
attrape  plus  t6t  un  million  que  1 ’autre  un  morceau  de  pain  noir.  Actif, 
infatigable,  il  ne  s’endort  jamais;  il  veille  la  nuit  et  le  jour,  guettc  le  temps 
de  demander,  comme  vous  celui  de  semer,  et  mieux.  Aucun  ref  us,  aucun 
mauvais  succ^s  ne  lui  fait  perdre  courage.  Si  nous  mettions  dans  nos 
travaux  la  moitio  de  cette  Constance,  nos  greniers  chaque  ann^c  rompraient. 
Il  n’est  affront,  d^dain,  outrage  ni  m^pris  qui  le  puissent  rebuter.  Econ- 
duit,  il  insiste;  repouss6,  il  tient  bon;  qu’on  le  chasse,  il  revient;  qu’on 
le  batte,  il  se  couche  k  terre.  Frappe,  mats  ^coiite,  et  donne.  Du  reste, 
pret  tout.  On  est  encore  i  inventer  un  service  assez  vil,  une  action 
asscz  lache,  pour  que  Thomme  de  cour,  je  ne  dis  pas  s’y  refuse,  chose 
inouie,  impossible,  mais  n’en  fasse  point  gloire  et  preuve  de  ddvouement. 

Courier’s  own  scattered  pronouncements  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  his  own  views  on  style.  Writing,  in  1812,  to 
Boissonade,  he  says,  conveniently  forgetting  Voltaire, 
“  Gardez-vous  bien  de  croire  que  quelqu’un  ait  ecrit  en 
fran9ais  depuis  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV;  la  moindre 
femmelette  de  ce  temps-la  vaut  mieux  pour  le  langage  que 
les  Jean-Jacques,  Diderot,  d’Alembert,  contemporains  et 
posterieurs;  ceux-ci  sont  tous  anes  bates,  sozts  le  rapport 
de  la  langue,  pour  user  d’une  de  leurs  phrases;  vous  ne 
devez  pas  seulement  savoir  qu’ils  aient  existe.”  The  works 
of  the  early  Romantics  excited  his  merriment,  but  he  would 
have  appreciated  Merimee,  Renan  and  Maupassant,  and 
he  must  have  welcomed  the  arrival  in  the  Elysian  fields  of 
the  delightful  Gaulois  whose  death  has  occurred  just  a 
century  after  his  own.  In  Anatole  France  we  find  the 
same  ironic  lightness  of  touch  and  the  same  delicate 
instinct  for  perfect  expression,  qualities  which  disappear 
from  French  prose  whenever  the  humanistic  tradition  is 
obscured.  Both  occasionally  assume  the  democratic, 
philanthropic  pose,  and  all  their  works  have  that  subtle 
flavour  of  gauloiserte,  which,  even  in  their  most  idyllic 
pictures,  suggests  the  satyr  hovering  in  the  background. 
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By  W.  L.  Williams 

The  decision  to  retire  from  practice  in  London  which  the 
famous  manipulative  surgeon  announced  some  time  ago 
has  already  taken  effect.  The  Park  Lane  house,  where 
thousands — literally  thousands — of  patients  saw  Sir 
Herbert,  has  been  vacated,  and  his  country  house  has  been 
sold.  For  some  months  he  has  been  on  the  Continent, 
and  more  recently  in  Jersey,  recuperating  after  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  bathing  accident.  He  proposes  residing  in  Italy, 
and  later  to  make  a  professional  tour  of  the  world.  Mean¬ 
time  he  will  continue  to  see  patients  wherever  he  may  be. 

The  decision  was  not  unexpected  by  his  friends.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  it  was  only  too  evident  that  he 
was  paying  the  price  exacted  by  the  years  in  which  he  had 
been  so  completely  absorbed  in  his  work  that  rest  and 
recreation  were  absent  from  his  mind.  The  decision  to 
modify  his  labours  was  forced  upon  him.  His  trips  to 
Jamaica  and  other  “sunny  spots”  were  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  break  the  habit  of  ceaseless  toil.  Unfortunately 
he  came  back  to  resume  the  strenuous  work  in  answering 
the  calls  upon  him,  never  greater  than  during  the  last  two 
years.  He  was  compelled  to  recognise  that  only  some 
lessening  of  his  work,  and  absence  from  London,  would 
guarantee  that  physical  freedom  and  rest  he  felt  he  needed. 
He  leaves  London  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Never  was 
his  practice  larger  and  more  cosmopolitan.  His  engage¬ 
ments  from  day  to  day  were  formidable — an  impossible  list 
which  began  to  haunt  him.  The  alternative  was  to  curtail 
his  perpetual  exertions  or  face  the  possible  undermining 
of  his  health.  As  years  go  he  is  still  a  young  man.  A 
period  of  rest  may  permit  him,  so  his  friends  hope,  to 
resume  at  least  some  work  in  London. 

None  the  less  his  absence  from  the  Metropolis  and  from 
the  ranks  of  London’s  “  healers  ”  will  be  sorely  felt.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  it  will  be  a  national  loss.  For  nearly 
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a  quarter  of  a  century  his  consulting  rooms  have  been  the 
most  thronged  of  any  surgeon,  orthodox  or  unorthodox. 
His  patients  were  peculiar  in  one  respect.  Usually  they 
were  there  because  the  orthodox  practitioner,  G.P.  or 
expert  alike,  had  failed  to  help  them.  Not  seldom  Sir 
Herbert  was  a  dernier  ressort.  It  is  notorious  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  they  went  away  healed  or  helped 
beyond  their  utmost  expectations.  Let  the  truth  be  spoken 
in  this  matter.  Sir  Herbert’s  services  were  national 
services,  not  only  during  the  war  but  before  and  after. 
He  restored  men  and  women  to  life  and  use,  if  not  to 
fame,  after  they  had  ceased  to  look  for  effective  help.  No 
one  denies  this  now.  Every  competent  authority  admits 
the  extraordinary  value  of  the  work  he  has  done  and  the 
scientific  worth  of  the  methods  he  employs.  Now  we  see 
in  his  withdrawal — as  far  as  England  is  concerned — the 
end  of  a  great  career — the  termination  of  a  period  of 
beneficent  activity  the  value  of  which  we  can  only 
estimate  adequately  when  it  is  no  longer  exercised  in 
our  midst. 

We  say  all  this  advisedly.  For  the  truth  is  no  one  knows 
his  methods.  It  is  admitted  they  are  distinctive  and 
personal.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse 
the  manipulative  methods  of  Park  Lane  with  the  osteo¬ 
pathic  methods  which  have  such  a  vogue  in  the  United 
States.  Sir  Herbert  Barker  recognises  the  value  of 
osteopathy,  and  its  place  in  the  healing  art.  But  he  is 
under  no  illusions.  Osteopaths,  in  spite  of  the  assiduous 
study  given  to  their  art,  have  not  been  able  to  lay  hold 
upon  Sir  Herbert’s  methods  and  apply  them  to  appropriate 
cases.  Leading  Osteopaths  in  the  States  are  not  over 
modest  in  the  claims  they  make  for  the  new  methods  they 
use.  But  they  know  that  their  stock  of  methods  does  not 
include  the  methods  of  manipulation  employed  by  Sir 
Herbert  Barker.  The  offer  of  a  degree  by  a  leading 
osteopathic  college  is  a  recognition  of  the  transcendent 
merits  he  has  displayed  in  his  career. 

As  for  the  orthodox  British  Faculty,  despite  the  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  made  by  prominent  surgeons  to  explore  what 
the  late  W.  T.  Stead  termed  “  a  hinterland  of  surgery 
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hitherto  neglected  by  the  regular  practitioner,”  their  com¬ 
bined  exertions  have  not  enabled  them  to  discover  any 
methods  of  equal  value.  It  is  certain  they  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  the  methods  practised  for  the  last  thirty-four  years 
by  Sir  Herbert,  and,  in  practice,  demonstrated  to  be  the 
most  effective  methods  of  treatment  in  certain  injuries  and 
conditions. 

My  aim  in  this  article  is  to  bring  before  as  wide  a  circle 
of  my  countrymen  as  possible  these  two  facts  :  (i)  There 
are  no  alternative  methods  to  those  employed  by  Sir 
Herbert;  (2)  that  Barker’s  methods  are  still  unknown  to 
the  Faculty.  1  want  to  emphasise  these  facts  before  it  is 
too  late  for  any  steps  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the  grievous 
lack  which  would  exist  if  their  discoverer  disappeared 
finally.  I  submit  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  manipulative 
surgery,  as  developed  and  practised  by  Sir  Herbert  Barker, 
were  lost.  The  Faculty  have  done  nothing  to  secure  for 
sufferers  the  assistance  those  methods  afford.  Is  suffering 
humanity  to  be  deprived  of  that  help  for  all  time.^  That 
is  the  pressing  question.  It  is  not  a  question  of  any  further 
honour  or  recognition  for  Sir  Herbert.  The  title  given  him 
and  all  that  it  implies  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  Sir  Herbert’s  view.  I  can  say  that 
in  his  view  the  title  is  a  small  thing.  If  he  were  not  the 
man  he  is — first  and  foremost  interested  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  methods  for  the  relief  of  sufferers — the  title 
would  have  satisfied  his  personal  feelings  and  ambitions. 
He  could  then  have  left  the  coming  age  to  judge  between 
him  and  this  generation  of  practitioners.  The  verdict  he 
could  anticipate  with  absolute  confidence.  He  knows  that 
the  methods  have  approved  themselves,  the  surgical  Faculty 
being  the  jury.  The  very  fact  that  four  of  London’s 
leading  surgeons  signed  the  petition  to  the  Prime  Minister 
was  a  triumph  for  Sir  Herbert  Barker.  But  it  was  more 
than  that.  It  was  an  open  acknowledgment  of  the  value, 
scientific  and  practical,  of  the  methods  he  used.  And  those 
methods  which  command  the  verdict  of  a  jury  not  biased 
in  his  favour  are  in  danger  of  being  lost ! 

Can  anything  be  done.^ 

I.  It  was  and  is  open  to  the  Faculty  to  do  something, 
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viz.,  give  Sir  Herbert  a  place  in  the  schools,  and  manipu¬ 
lative  surgery,  as  practised  by  him,  a  place  in  the  ordinary 
curriculum.  That  would  confer  upon  him  the  right  to 
teach  students,  under  just  and  honourable  conditions  such 
as  any  other  expert  enjoys,  what  he  has  learned  by  a  life¬ 
time’s  study  and  practice.  Obviously  this  would  be  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  way  of  putting  this  knowledge  into 
the  possession  of  the  generality  of  practising  surgeons,  for 
not  only  would  his  classes  be  attended  as  a  matter  of  routine 
by  young  students,  but  fully  qualified  surgeons  would  be 
free  to  attend  as  post-graduate  students. 

This  obvious  course  they  have  persistently  refused  to 
follow.  What  may  be  their  defence  I  do  not  know.  I 
submit  it  must  be  illogical  and  inconsistent.  If  Herbert 
Barker  deserved  a  knighthood  for  his  services  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  which  the  Faculty  knows  little,  it  surely  followed 
that,  having  been  honoured  in  this  public  way,  he  might 
have  been  invited,  frankly  and  with  no  reserve,  to  com¬ 
municate  his  knowledge  to  the  Faculty  as  a  whole  for  the 
benefit  of  sufferers.  Can  anyone  say  why  this  invitation 
has  been  withheld.^ 

(2)  May  I  make  a  suggestion? 

Is  it  not  possible  for  a  National  Hospital  to  be  founded 
in  which  patients  could  be  treated  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions,  and  in  which  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Sir  Herbert,  in  the  first  place,  the  methods  could  be 
taught?  This  suggestion  is  not  original.  It  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  special  hospitals  exist  now  for  treating  specific 
diseases,  where  students  can  study,  under  better  con¬ 
ditions  than  in  the  general  hospital,  these  subjects.  It 
may  be  asked  why  Sir  Herbert  does  not  open  such  an 
institution  and  conduct  it  himself.  Well,  there  are  con¬ 
siderations  which  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show  to  be 
fatal  to  any  such  action  on  his  part.  What  chance  would 
such  an  institution  established  by  Sir  Herbert,  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  his  control,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  sufferers 
and  for  the  education  of  students,  have  of  official  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  General  Medical  Council?  If  they  will  not 
recognise  Sir  Herbert  nor  give  him  a  right  to  teach  would 
they  regard  with  a  more  favourable  eye  any  steps  he  took 
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independently  of  them?  There  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  such  an  inquiry.  It  would  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  to 
impose  upon  them  a  decision  they  have  refused  to  make 
of  their  own  free  will.  Without  their  sanction  and  support 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  few,  very  few,  students  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  study  methods  which  would  have  no 
part  in  examinations  and  carry  no  recognition  in  the 
schools.  Such  an  institution  might  drag  on  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  unprofitable  fashion  whilst  Sir  Herbert  was 
able  personally  to  conduct  it,  but,  beyond  all  question,  it 
would  cease  to  function  when  he  passed  finally  outside  its 
walls.  The  suggestion  has  been  considered  by  Sir  Herbert 
Barker  already.  But  he  has  been  forced  to  conclude  that 
if  such  an  institution  or  hospital  be  founded  it  must  not 
be  as  the  outcome  of  his  personal  initiative. 

But  why  should  not  steps  be  taken  by  members  of  the 
Faculty?  No  profession  contains  more  men  whole¬ 
heartedly  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  their  calling,  more 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  its  advantage.  Not  a  few  have  for 
years  recognised  Barker’s  methods  as  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able,  and  had  no  scruple  in  sending  to  him  patients  of  their 
own  for  his  special  treatment.  An  ever-increasing  number 
of  practitioners  were  or  have  been  patients  of  Sir  Herbert’s, 
and  have  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  methods  employed 
for  their  physical  advantage.  Surely  from  amongst  these 
there  could  be  found  a  sufficiently  large  and  influential 
number  of  practitioners  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  an 
institution.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
eminent  surgeons  who  signed  the  petition  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  which  secured  for  the  manipulative  surgeon  a 
knighthood,  would  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  co-operation 
in  such  an  enterprise.  I  disclaim  any  authority  to  speak 
on  their  behalf.  But  having  taken  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  urging  the  Prime  Minister  to  advise  His 
Majesty  to  confer  a  knighthood,  they  could  not  refuse, 
without  stultifying  their  previous  action,  to  give  some  well- 
devised  scheme  enthusiastic  approval  nor  withhold  their 
personal  support  and  active  assistance. 

I  appeal  to  the  Faculty. 
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I  beg  that  steps  be  taken  with  no  further  loss  of  time 
to  initiate  such  a  movement  within  their  own  ranks. 
Support  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
general  practitioners.  Very  many  have  been  patients  or 
have  had  personal  acquaintance  with  Sir  Herbert’s  skill 
and  knowledge  of  his  craft.  The  extent  of  the  confidence 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  surgical  practitioners  in  the  methods 
developed  and  used  by  him  was  shown  in  that  most  remark¬ 
able  correspondence  in  a  medical  journal  a  few  years  ago. 
It  has  widened  and  deepened  since  that  correspondence 
took  place.  No  body  of  men  showed  more  gratification 
with  the  honour  bestowed  upon  Sir  Herbert  than  did  the 
surgeons.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that  a  large  body  of 
surgeons  would  willingly  co-operate  in  promoting  such  an 
institution.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  great  amount  of  sup¬ 
port  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  general  public,  led  by 
those  patients  who  owe  to  Sir  Herbert’s  skill  relief  from 
pain  and  disablement.  They  have  in  him  a  confidence  and 
for  him  an  admiration  which  borders  on  affection.  They 
would  gladly  and  generously  support  any  movement  or 
action  which  promised  to  preserve  for  sufferers  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill  from  which  they  derived  such  permanent 
advantage.  From  some  of  those  already  have  come  sugges¬ 
tions  of  independent  action  which  would  secure  this  most 
desirable  end. 

Let  me  indicate  two  or  three  purposes  served  if  this 
suggestion  be  adopted — be  given  effect  to  without  delay. 

First,  it  would  tend  to  attract  all  who  were  suffering  from 
specific  disabilities  to  a  centre  where  were  special  facilities 
for  study  and  treatment.  There  is  no  such  centre  at  the 
present  time.  General  practitioners  conscious  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  aid  patients  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
them  either  to  the  nearest  general  hospital,  where  they  were 
treated  by  practitioners  equally  incapable,  by  want  of 
specific  knowledge,  of  affording  assistance,  or  if  the  patient 
could  afford  it  to  a  specialist  who  proved  equally  impotent ! 
If  a  hospital  existed  for  the  treatment  of  cases  when  mani¬ 
pulative  methods  were  called  for  it  would  be  the  most 
natural  thing  for  the  G.P.  to  send  his  patient  to  it, 
just  as  he  sends  an  appropriate  case  to  an  orthopaedic 
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hospital.  Sir  Herbert  has  expressed  his  firm  belief  that 
there  are  always  a  vast  number  of  people  incommoded,  at 
least,  in  very  many  cases  more  or  less  disabled,  and  not 
a  few  crippled  by  conditions  which  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
treatment  of  G.P.’s  and  specialists  alike,  and  yet  curable 
by  these  methods  if  only  they  could  be  brought  into  contact 
with  them.  Any  practitioner  who  had  difficulty  in  diagnos¬ 
ing  a  case  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  a  case  suit¬ 
able  for  manipulative  methods  could  send  his  patient  for 
examination.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
practical  value  nor  any  discussion  as  to  its  urgent  need. 
What  I  desire  to  emphasise  now  is  the  necessity  for  creat¬ 
ing  such  a  centre  whilst  Sir  Herbert  Barker  is  still  able 
to  assist  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work.  His  friends 
confidently  hope  that  he  has  yet  before  him  years  of  life 
in  which  a  measure  of  activity  will  be  possible.  They 
know  nothing  would  gratify  him  more  than  the  opportunity 
of  centralising  that  activity  in  some  such  institution  as  is 
advocated  here.  Obviously  it  would  allow  him  to  work  on 
a  scale  unprecedented,  and  yet  to  economise  his  strength 
to  the  utmost. 

In  the  second  place  such  a  hospital  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  school  of  manipulative  surgery.  Organised 
on  a  modest  basis  under  Sir  Herbert  Barker’s  direction,  it 
would  attract  students  who  desired  to  study  the  methods 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  It  would  in  its 
earliest  stages  be  the  day  of  small  things.  But  on  the 
supposition  that  the  hospital  was  regarded  by  the  General 
Medical  Council  as  a  recognised  institution  for  the  study 
of  the  methods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  process  of 
time  there  would  be  a  natural  expansion  not  merely  in  the 
number  of  patients,  but  in  the  number  who  resorted  to  the 
hospital  for  instruction  in  what  would  be  then  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  a  medical  school. 

Every  layman  must  sympathise  with  Sir  Herbert 
Barker’s  determination  not  to  impart  his  methods  save 
under  conditions  which  are  entirely  honourable  to  him  as 
a  professional  man.  There  is  no  need  to  hark  back  to  old 
controversies.  But  it  is  on  record  that  Sir  Herbert  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  the  Faculty 
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as  a  whole,  but  is  not  prepared  to  give  it  to  any  individual 
or  clique.  Such  an  institution  as  we  have  sketched  would 
fulfil  in  every  particular,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  Sir  Herbert’s 
stipulations.  He  would  be  a  recognised  teacher  in  an 
institution  recognised  by  the  Faculty  to  which  students 
would  resort  as  to  any  hospital  where  special  instruction  in 
particular  diseases  was  given.  Sir  Herbert  Barker  would 
be  able  to  gather  around  him  a  body  of  assistants  chosen 
from  among  those  who  displayed  special  aptitude  for  this 
work,  and  they  would  become  the  repositories  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  that  practical  skill  in  the  methods  which  for  all 
time  would  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Barker. 

Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Herbert 
regards  the  methods  as  capable  of  indefinite  develop¬ 
ment  in  many  directions.  Even  in  the  limited  area  in 
which  he  has  so  successfully  exploited  them  he  does  not 
claim  to  have  reached  finality.  Any  suggestion  of  that 
nature  would  make  him  smile.  He  has  always  declared 
that  manipulative,  or  bloodless,  surgery  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  Given  favourable  conditions,  and  a  fair  field, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  value  as  a  cura¬ 
tive  agent  would  be  enormously  enhanced.  But  that 
would  only  be,  and  could  only  be,  as  the  result  of  patient 
study  and  bold  experiment  by  carefully  trained  men  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  methods  so  far  as  they  are  established. 
The  hospital  would  be  an  invaluable  adjunct — indeed,  an 
indispensable  adjunct — to  the  school.  To  see  such  an 
organisation  operating,  carrying  forward  the  studies  to 
which  he  has  given  his  life,  and  widening  the  field  in 
which  the  larger  knowledge  and  more  perfect  skill  could 
be  applied,  would  fill  Sir  Herbert’s  cup  with  happiness. 

It  is  permissible  to  urge  that  such  an  institution  would 
not  only  have  utilitarian  advantages,  but  would  also  serve 
a  purpose  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  many  friends 
and  admirers  of  Sir  Herbert.  It  would  be  a  national 
tribute  to  one  who,  with  unfaltering  courage,  has  pursued 
a  course  which  he  foresaw  would  prove  beneficial  to 
humanity,  lead  to  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the  healing 
power  of  the  surgeon,  and  open  the  way  to  a  new  domain 
for  investigation,  the  end  of  which  he  cannot  foresee. 
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What  adds  to  the  value  of  all  this  is  that  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  his  activity  he  became  aware  of  the  forces  fighting 
against  him,  realised  their  strength,  and  the  cost  of  the 
struggle  into  which  he  entered.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
he  maintained  that  steady  pursuit  of  his  goal — wearied  in 
the  pursuit  but  never  of  it,  always  confident  that  the  end, 
though  deferred,  was  certain,  and  would  justify  both  his 
exertions  and  personal  suffering.  Like  Pasteur  he  w’as  an 
independent  investigator  in  a  domain  where  he  was 
regarded  as  an  intruder.  He  fought  for  the  right  of 
investigation  possessed  by  any  and  every  man  with 
capacity  for  the  task  and  with  some  knowledge  to  pursue 
it.  I  do  not  know  but  what  this  is  not  the  most  admirable 
work  Sir  Herbert  has  done — justified  the  right  of  every 
man  capable  of  serving  science  to  do  so  even  though  he 
was  not  of  the  household  of  some  particular  art.  Such 
a  life  consecrated  to  a  great  purpose  and  steadfastly  pur¬ 
sued  through  long  years  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and, 
we  are  sure,  will  be  remembered  by  his  grateful  country¬ 
men.  But  it  deserves  also  to  be  commemorated.  I  am 
certain  such  commemoration  could  take  no  more  accept¬ 
able  form  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Herbert  Barker  than  the  form 
we  venture  to  advocate  in  this  article.  It  would  satisfy 
the  one  unfulfilled  ambition  of  his  life — to  see  his  work 
made  safe  for  future  ages,  to  know  that  what  he  has 
won  shall  not  be  lost  when  he  has  passed  for  ever  from 
our  midst. 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

By  Arthur  Kitson 


The  death  of  William  Jennings  Bryan;  for  many  years 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  American  politics,  affords  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
probably  more  maligned  than  any  public  man  of  his  time. 
In  his  own  country  his  death  was  the  signal  for  an  immediate 
cessation  of  all  hostile  criticism,  and  with  few  exceptions 
it  has  been  strictly  observed  by  his  many  opponents.  But 
in  England,  where  he  was  practically  unknown,  his  sudden 
end  has  been  made  the  occasion  by  certain  writers  for  the 
revival  of  criticism  which  is  hardly  just. 

The  following  from  The  Outlook,  which  we  quote  by 
permission,  is  an  example  of  this  exaggerated  criticism  : 

Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  died  within  a  few  days  after  he  had 
helped  to  convict  an  obscure  school-master  in  an  obscure  village  of 
Tennessee  of  the  heinous  crime  of  teaching  evolution.  He  was  so  typically 
the  product  of  mid-western  .America  that  his  personality  has  always  rather 
puzzled  Europeans.  How  could  a  man  with  the  outlook  and  mental 
equipment  shown  during  the  Evolution  trial  exercise  such  great  political 
power  in  America?  Simply  because  he  himself  was  a  synthesis  of  large 
masses  of  the  .American  population  of  w'hich  we  in  Europe  ,  never  hear. 
He  was  part  crank,  part  humbug,  yet  with  a  large  element  of  sincerity 
in  his  make-up.  Fundamentally  he  was  more  a  lay-preacher  than  a 
politician.  It  was  his  pride  to  be  able  to  sway  audiences.  That  they  were 
people  of  no  particular  importance  did  not  matter  to  him.  .Summer  after 
summer  he  went  on  tour  to  lecture  on  Chatauqua  platforms,  sandwiched 
in  between  College  Glee  Club  singers  and  acrobats.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  even  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  such  a  role. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Bryan’s  career  was  a  failure.  Three  times  he  stood 
for  the  Presidency  and  on  each  occasion  he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
Every  one  of  the  causes  he  battled  for — from  his  first  love.  Bimetallism, 
to  his  last.  Fundamentalism — has  gone  or  is  going  into  the  dust-bin. 
He  must  have  had  a  sort  of  eloquence,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  held 
his  audiences  of  millions,  but  in  reading  his  speeches  one  finds  little  but 
grandiloquence  and  turgid  metaphor.  Mr.  Bryan’s  weakness  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  incapable  of  grasping  any  but  the  most  obvious  ideas. 

He  could  think  nothing  through.  He  had  no  political  philosophy,  knew 
nothing  of  history  or  science,  but  he  had  a  sure  instinct  for  appealing  to 
the  powers  of  organised  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  superstition,  plus  a 
rather  keen  business  instinct.  The  one  time  when  he  was  put  to  the 
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larger  test  was  when  President  Wilson  made  him  Secretary  of  State  as  a 
reward  for  standing  by  him  in  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1912.  To 
the  bewilderment  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  the  chagrin  of  many 
Americans,  he  ran  that  high  office  as  though  it  were  a  small  shop  on 
Main  Street  with  himself  as  shop-keeper  trying  to  sell  doves'  of  peace  and 
other  political  nostrums  over  the  counter. 

That  he  was  limited  in  knowledge  and  in  political  vision, 
and,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  strangely  ignorant  of  modern 
science,  is  unfortunately  true.  But,  like  our  own  states¬ 
man,  he  was  imbued  with  strong  religious  convictions, 
which  guided  all  his  actions  through  life.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  narrow  creed  of  Presbyterianism,  and  to 
all  public  questions  he  applied  the  test  of  his  religious 
views.  But  he  was  neither  a  hypocrite  nor  a  humbug. 
His  errors  were  due  chiefly  to  his  religious  training.  He 
was  both  sincere  and  honest.  No  straighter  candidate,  was 
ever  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  either  party.  Indeed, 
to  his  honesty  may  be  ascribed  most  of  his  political 
failures.  Had  he  been  willing  to  employ  the  forces  of 
political  corruption  which  strove  for  his  patronage  to 
combat  those  enlisted  against  him,  he  would  have  been 
triumphantly  successful.  Again  and  again  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  chief  attorney  to  various  railway  companies 
— a  position  much  sought  after  by  the  leading  American 
lawyers  and  which  affords  unequalled  opportunities  for 
acquiring  wealth.  But  he  declined  all  these  offers  as  he 
wished  to  be  free  from  all  such  influences  as  might 
hamper  him  in  pursuing  an  independent  political  career. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction  and  was  born 
in  Salem,  Illinois,  on  March  19th,  i860.  Like  many  other 
Presidential  candidates,  he  rose  to  eminence  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  character  and  ability,  unaided  by  either  friends 
or  fortune.  He  was  under  no  political  patronage  such  as 
his  rival.  President  McKinley  enjoyed,  and  until  the  great 
bimetallic  controversy  which  divided  the  nation — includ¬ 
ing  both  political  parties  themselves — into  two  hostile 
camps,  his  name  was,  comparatively  speaking,  unknown 
outside  of  his  adopted  town  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where 
he  practised  law. 

No  fair  estimate  of  Bryan’s  character  or  career  can  be 
made  without  a  survey  of  the  political  and  economic  con- 
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dition:^  existing  in  the  United  States  during  that  eventful 
period  in  which  he  first  appeared  as  a  new  and  brilliant 
comet  in  the  political  firmament.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  him  and  discuss  with  him  the  political  situation  soon 
after  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  1896.  He  was  then  a  comparatively  young 
man,  36  years  of  age,  somewhat  above  the  medium  height, 
with  the  physique  of  an  athlete  and  full  of  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  he  represented.  I  asked  him  if 
he  really  thought  that  bimetallism  was  a  remedy  for 
America’s  industrial  and  social  ills.  I  added  :  “  Whilst 
bimetallism  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  saner  monetary 
system  than  mono-metallism,  I  regard  both  as  relics  of 
barbarism.”  “  You  are  right !  ”  he  replied.  “  This  is  not 
a  contest  for  the  supremacy  of 'one  of  two  metals.  It  is 
not  a  miners’  campaign.  It  is  a  fight  for  the  control  of 
the  national  credit.  If  the  gold  standard  advocates  win, 
this  country  will  be  dominated  by  the  financial  harpies  of 
Wall  Street.  I  am  trying  to  save  the  American  people 
from  that  disaster — which  will  mean  the  enslavement  of 
the  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and  labouring 
classes  to  the  most  merciless  and  unscrupulous  gang  of 
speculators  on  earth — the  money  power.”  “  My  ambition,” 
he  added,  “  is  to  make  money  the  servant  of  industry,  to 
dethrone  it  from  the  false  position  it  has  usurped  as  master, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  destroying  the  money 
monopoly.” 

As  the  result  of  our  conversation,  I  enlisted  myself  as 
one  of  his  supporters,  and  during  the  ensuing  few  weeks 
prior  to  the  election  I  addressed  over  sixty  public  meet¬ 
ings,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  where  I  was  then  residing. 
It  is  difficult  for  anyone  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place 
to  realise  the  almost  revolutionary  feeling  which  pervaded 
all  classes  during  that  eventful  period.  The  high-handed 
action  of  the  leading  bankers  in  deliberately  creating  an 
industrial  crisis  by  calling  in  loans  and  refusing  ordinary 
banking  accommodation;  the  perfidy  of  the  Cleveland 
Cabinet  in  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bankers,  which  resulted  in  wholesale 
bankruptcies,  unemployment,  and  untold  social  misery. 
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roused  the  people  to  fever  heat.  In  short,  the  American 
people  were  experiencing  at  that  time  similar  evils  to  those 
which  we  have  been  and  are  still  suffering  during  the  past 
years,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  viz.,  a  forcible  contraction 
and  restriction  of  the  currency,  which,  although  enriching 
the  money  dealers,  has  proved  ruinous  to  our  trade  and 
industries. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  this  crisis  are  not  generally 
known  in  this  country,  and  the  official  histories  which 
profess  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  them  (as  published 
in  America)  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  shielding 
the  moneyed  interests,  which  were  wholly  to  blame.  As 
I  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  took  place  and  in  personal 
touch  with  the  political  leaders  of  both  parties,  I  write 
with  first-hand  knowledge. 

In  1892  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  bn  practically  a  free  trade  or  low  tariff  plat¬ 
form.  At  that  time  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
consisted — as  it  does  to-day — almost  entirely  of  paper  and 
silver;  but  a  Bill  had  been  passed  under  the  former 
Republican  administration  authorising  the  Government  to 
purchase  six  million  dollars’  worth  of  silver  per  month, 
and  coin  it,  or  issue  paper  notes  against  it.  The  result  was 
a  regular  addition  to  the  currency  of  the  nation — an 
addition  which  the  continual  growth  of  trade  evidently 
required.  The  measure  was  put  into  operation  and  no 
difficulty  arose  until  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Cleveland. 

The  ’92  election  had  been  fought  mainly  on  the  tariff 
issue.  The  McKinley  Bill  had  been  passed  under  the 
Republican  Administration  and  was  fiercely  attacked  by 
the  representatives  of  most  of  the  Western  and  all  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  currency  question  was  not  an  issue 
of  that  campaign  and  was  scarcely  mentioned.  The 
Democrats  were  elected  as  a  protest  against  what  was 
called  “  McKinleyism,”  and  it  was  generally  expected  that 
the  new  President  would  summon  a  special  meeting  of 
Congress  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  McKinley  Bill.  Con¬ 
gress  was  indeed  summoned,  but  the  President’s  message 
was  directed  to  a  totally  different  question  from  that  which 
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was  expected.  To  the  amazement  and  consternation  of 
the  Democratic  members,  the  President  asked  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchasing  Act.  Considering  that 
the  President  owed  his  election  to  what  were  known  as 
the  “  Silver  States,”  the  representatives  of  those  States 
could  hardly  carry  out  the  President’s  request  without 
violating  their  promises  to  their  constituents.  Congress 
refused  and  was  thereupon  dismissed.  Meetings  were 
then  held  in  New  York  and  in  Washington  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  banking  interests,  at  which  the  President’s 
representative.  Senator  Carlisle  (who  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  at  the  request  of  the  moneyed 
interests)  presided,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  American 
people  what  the  bankers  termed  “  an  object  lesson  ”  !  A 
crisis  was  to  ensue  and  the  Press  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  public  that  the  cause  was  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchas¬ 
ing  Bill ! 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  confidential  circular  sent 
to  all  the  national  bankers  : — 

Dear  Sir, — The  interests  of  National  Bankers  require  immediate 
financial  legislation  by  Congress.  Silver,  silver  certificates,  and  Treasury 
notes  must  be  retired  and  the  National  Bank  notes  upon  a  gold  basis 
made  the  only  money.  This  requires  the  authorisation  of  from  $5oo,o<ki,()00 
to  $1,000,000,000  of  new  bonds  as  a  basis  of  circulation.  You  will  at  once 
retire  one-third  your  circulation  and  call  in  one-half  your  loans.  Be  careful 
to  make  a  money  stringency  felt  among  your  patrons,  especially  among 
influential  business  men.  .\dvocate  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  the 
repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  law ;  and  act  with  the 
other  banks  of  your  city  in  securing  a  large  petition  to  Congress  for  its 
unconditional  repeal,  as  per  accompanying  form.  Use  personal  influence 
with  Congressmen ;  and  particularly  let  your  wishes  be  known  to  your 
Senators.  The  future  life  of  National  Banks  as  fixed  as  safe  investments 
depends  upon  immediate  action,  as  there  is  an  increasing  sentiment  in 
favour  of  governmental  legal  tender  notes  and  silver  coinage ! 

The  conspiracy — one  of  the  cruellest  and  most  scan¬ 
dalous  in  the  history  of  the  Republic — was  successful. 
Credit,  upon  which  industry  is  built,  was  shaken,  and  the 
public,  ignorant  of  these  questions,  particularly  such  an 
abstruse  one  as  the  currency,  accepted  the  reasons  offered 
by  the  Press  and  demanded  their  Congressmen  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Bill.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  the  Silver 
Purchasing  Bill  was  repealed  !  The  cost  of  that  crisis  to 
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the  nation  can  never  be  accurately  known,  but  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  approached  the  entire  cost  of  the  Civil 
War  !  During  eight  months  of  that  year  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  banks,  together  with  eighteen  trust 
and  investment  companies,  with  a  combined  capital  of  over 
;^30,ooo,ooo,  failed ! 

Senator  Hill,  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
August  25th,  1893,  said  ; — 

They  (the  bankers)  inaugurated  the  policy  of  refusing  loans  to  the 
people  even  upon  the  best  of  security ;  and  attempted  in  every  way  to  spread 
disaster  broadcast  throughout  the  land.  These  disturbers — the  promoters 
of  the  public  peril — represent  largely  the  creditor  class,  the  men  who 
desire  to  appreciate  the  gold  dollar  in  order  to  subserve  their  own  selfish 
interests,  men  who  revel  in  hard  times,  men  who  drive  harsh  bargains ' 
with  their  fellow  men  regardless  of  financial  distress,  and  men  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  the  principles  of  monetary  science! 

During  the  years  1893  to  1^96  unemployment  assumed 
gigantic  proportions.  For  the  first  time  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant  soup-kitchens  were  opened  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
famous  Coxey,  of  Ohio,  organised  an  army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  with  a  view  of  marching  upon  Washington  to 
compel  the  Government  to  issue  Treasury  notes  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  employment  for  the  idle  workmen  in  the 
construction  of  new  roads.  Whilst  Coxey’s  scheme  would 
undoubtedly  have  relieved  the  situation  to  a  large  extent, 
his  proposals  were  met  with  ridicule  by  the  Press,  and  his 
threats  ended  in  a  fiasco.  Conditions  were  becoming 
dangerous,  and  there  were  threats  of  personal  violence 
against  the  members  of  the  Cleveland  Cabinet.  As  usual, 
the  Anarchists  and  extremists  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
endeavour  to  incite  the  working  classes  to  resort  to 
insurrection,  and  in  consequence  scores  of  agitators  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  and  strife  that 
preparations  for  the  Presidential  election  had  to  be  made 
in  1896.  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  the  author  of  the 
McKinley  Bill,  which  had  aroused  such  opposition  in  1892 
that  it  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  Party,  was  to  be 
the  standard-bearer  of  his  own  party.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  a  great  advocate  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Bill  which  had 
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just  been  repealed.  He  now  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
the  gold  standard  interests,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
bankers  to  denounce  Bimetallism  as  a  public  danger, 
although  he  had  been  a  lifelong  supporter  of  this  policy. 
The  bankers  realised  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  lives, 
and  they  spared  neither  money  nor  enterprise  nor  honour 
to  try  to  defeat  the  forces  arrayed  against  them. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  convened  in  Chicago  in 
the  broiling  heat  of  July,  and  seven  days  were  devoted  to 
discussing  the  Party’s  platform  and  deciding  the  plan  of 
campaign.  Various  names  of  well-known  democratic 
leaders  were  presented.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
Democratic  Party  itself  was  hopelessly  divided  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency.  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States 
generally  selected  representatives  who  were  pledged  to 
vote  for  the  Gold  Standard.  Even  Senator  Hill,  formerly 
a  Bimetallist,  had  been  won  over  to  the  section  which 
termed  itself  the  Jeffersonian  Party,  through  the  Wall 
Street  influence. 

It  was  after  some  days  of  desultory  discussion  that 
Senator  Hill  rose  to  address  the  Convention  on  behalf  of 
the  Gold  Democrats.  He  spoke  for  over  an  hour,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  account  that  was  given  to 
me  the  day  following  Bryan’s  nomination  by  a  prominent 
member  of  that  Convention  who  was  a  friend  of  Hill  and 
was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Jefferson  Party  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  said :  “  We  Jeffersonian  Democrats 
had  been  having  a  hard  tussle  with  the  Free  Silver  repre¬ 
sentatives  when  Hill  took  the  platform,  and  in  the  most 
convincing  manner  presented  our  side  of  the  question.  In 
our  judgment.  Hill’s  speech  was  simply  unanswerable,  and 
we  could  not  imagine  how  our  opponents  were  going  to 
reply  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  main  body  of  those  present. 

“  No  sooner  had  the  applause  died  down  after  Senator 
Hill  returned  to  his  seat  than  a  young  man,  looking  like  an 
athlete,  wearing  a  thin  alpaca  jacket  and  a  white  necktie, 
resembling  one  of  our  Methodist  preachers,  marched  down 
the  hall  and  took  the  platform.  This  was  William  J. 
Bryan,  and  in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  in  spite  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  Senator  Hill’s  speech  had  created,  within  a 
few  minutes  he  had  the  whole  Convention  spellbound. 
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He  took  up  Hill’s  various  points  one  by  one  and  answered 
them  in  the  most  amazing  fashion.  His  voice,  which  was 
of  a  most  musical  and  remarkable  quality,  penetrated  to 
every  part  of  the  huge  building.  His  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence,  combined  with  his  sincerity,  affected  everybody 
present.  His  speech,  which  was  evidently  unprepared, 
lasted  for  less  than  half  an  hour.  He  concluded  the  most 
wonderful  oration  I  have  ever  listened  to  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  peroration  in  which  he  said :  ‘  Having  behind  us  the 
business  interests  of  this  country,  we  say  to  you  that  you 
shall  not  press  upon  the  brow  of  labour  this  crown  of 
thorns!  You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of 
gold  I  ’  ”  My  friend  added  that  for  at  least  a  minute  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  there  was  dead  silence,  and 
then  the  audience  sprang  to  their  feet  and  waved  their  hats, 
handkerchiefs,  sticks  and  umbrellas  I  Even  Senator  Hill 
got  on  his  chair  and  led  the  cheering  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  representatives.  The  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Delegation  rushed  to  the  platform  and  carried  the  orator 
shoulder-high  round  the  hall.  Pandemonium  ensued  I 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  political 
convention.  Bryan  was  then  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Henry  George,  the  great 
single-tax  advocate,  was  present  representing  the  New 
York  Journal,  and  he  telegraphed  to  his  paper:  “The 
age  of  Demosthenes  has  returned  ”  I  To  say  that  Mr. 
Bryan  was  only  able  to  sway  audiences  composed  of  people 
“of  no  particular  importance,”  as  one  critic  has  stated,  is 
pure  invention.  Wherever  he  went,  no  matter  what  class 
of  audience  he  spoke  to,  all  were  moved  equally  by  his 
marvellous  oratory.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to 
some  of  our  greatest  Parliamentary  speakers.  I  have 
listened  in  my  young  days  for  hours  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
John  Bright,  to  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and^  even  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  I  have  heard  Lloyd  George  and  Winston 
Churchill  and  Lord  Birkenhead.  But  in  the  great  art  of 
moving  and  inspiring  masses  of  human  beings  assembled 
at  public  meetings  not  one  of  these  could  begin  to  compare 
with  William  Jennings  Bryan.  In  this  particular  art  he 
has  had  no  rival  in  modern  times. 

Needless  to  say  that  in  the  election  which  followed,  the 
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“ money  power”  triumphed  !  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  had  there  been  such  wholesale  cor¬ 
ruption  and  bribery  as  during  the  ’96  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  !  The  Republican  leaders  claimed  to  have  at  their 
disposal  sums  aggregating  ;^I0,C)00,0C)0 !  In  the  district 
in  which  I  was  then  residing  the  population  was  estimated 
at  30,000,  and  yet  48,000  votes  were  cast !  Negroes  were 
imported  from  the  Southern  States  to  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidate,  and  were  paid  five  dollars  per  head 
by  agents  standing  outside  the  polling  booths  with  bags 
filled  with  five-dollar  bills!  Names  were  taken  from  the 
tombstones  in  the  churchyards  and  recorded  as  voting  on 
behalf  of  William  McKinley  I  In  the  meantime  discus¬ 
sions  and  debates  on  the  currency  question  were  taking 
place  all  over  the  country.  Although  at  that  time  I  was  a 
very  young  man,  I  was  challenged  to  debate  the  question 
with  Charles  Emory  Smith,  the  Postmaster-General  under 
President  Harrison  and  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press.  The  debate  took  place  at  the  New  Century  Club, 
and  occupied  the  whole  day,  whilst  special  editions  of  the 
local  papers  were  being  issued  every  two  hours  recording 
the  progress  of  the  debate. 

7'he  excitement  when  the  election  returns  resulting  in 
the  Republican  victory  were  announced  was  probably 
greater  than  when  the  dispute  regarding  the  contest 
between  Hayes  and  Tilden  in  ’76  was  finally  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Wharton  Barker,  a  well- 
known  banker  and  bimetallist  of  Philadelphia,  claimed 
that  Bryan  had  been  elected,  and  that  the  votes  had  been 
deliberately  miscounted,  and  he  urged  Bryan  to  go  to 
Washington  and  claim  the  Presidency.  Bryan  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  had  had  similar  advice  from  a  large 
number  of  his  followers,  but  had  he  acted  upon  this  it 
would  have  meant  civil  war.  He  said  he  would  far  rather 
give  up  all  claim  to  the  Presidency  than  run  the  risk  of 
such  a  disaster. 

For  many  years  he  maintained  the  admiration  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  His  later 
failures  as  Presidential  candidate  were  due  to  circum¬ 
stances.  The  cause  of  bimetallism  was  killed  by  an  inven- 
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— namely,  the  cyanide  process,  which  led  to  a  vast 
increase  in  the  gold  supplies  and  also  to  the  opening  up 
of  the  South  African  goldfields.  Indeed,  the  end  of  the 
nineties  corresponded  in  a  curious  way  to  the  end  of  the 
forties.  It  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia  in  1849  saved  this  country  from  industrial 
ruin,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
deflation  policy  after  the  Napoleonic  wars.  And  it  was 
the  increase  of  the  gold  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  nineties 
that  saved  America  from  the  ruin  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  demonetisation  of  silver. 

There  is  little  in  the  rest  of  Bryan’s  career  which  is  of 
more  than  local  interest.  He  took  part  in  the  American- 
Spanish  War  as  an  officer  without  gaining  any  particular 
distinction.  He  joined  President  Wilson,  but  proved 
himself  a  man  of  mediocre  ability  as  an  administrator. 
He  ran  one  or  two  newspapers  which  were  widely  read, 
notably  the  Commoner.  His  appearance  at  Dayton, 
Tennessee,  where  he  died,  was  prompted  solely  by  his 
religious  convictions.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  He  once  said  he  would  far 
rather  teach  a  boy  about  “  The  Rock  of  Ages  ”  than  “  the 
age  of  rocks.”  As  he  did  not  understand  modern 
philosophy,  prejudice  took  the  place  of  knowledge,  and  he 
regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  enemy  of  religion. 

His  defects  were  due  mainly  to  his  narrow  training,  and 
were  of  the  head  rather  than  the  Heart.  In  his  insistence 
that  every  phase  of  human  life  should  be  governed  by  a 
man’s  religious  convictions  he  would  have  had  the 
unbounded  support  of  our  former  great  Liberal  leader, 
Mr.  Gladstone.  ’  He  was,  however,  very  human,  big- 
hearted,  generous,  and  ready  always  to  take  the  side  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed.  Whilst  he  will  not  be  considered 
as  in  any  sense  a  great  man  intellectually,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  greatest  orator  of  his 
time  and  as  a  good,  honest,  and  well-meaning  man. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION 

By  Gerald  Maxwell 


Each  great  exhibition,  like  a  great  war,  is  thought  to  be  the  last. 

It  is  too  big,  costs  too  much,  and  produces - one  need  not  labour  the 

point.  The  Exposition  Internationale  des  Arts  decoratifs  et  Industriels 
Modernes  of  this  year  is  not,  however,  on  so  large  a  scale  as  its  name 
might  suggest.  For  it  only  covers  about  6o  acres,  whereas  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition  extends  to  over  200  acres,  the  urban  part  alone 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  covered  nearly  300  acres,  and  the  entire 
area  of  the  1904  Exhibition  at  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  was  1,240  acres. 
But  the  Decorative  Arts  Exhibition  is  in  the  heart  of  Paris  and  not 
on  the  He  de  Puteaux,  as  at  first  prop>osed.  And,  to  judge  by  its 
popularity — about  six  million  people  visited  it  up  to  the  end  of  July — 
it  is  probably  the  first  of  a  fresh  series  of  international  exhibitions. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  have  already  sent  the  Commissioner-General 
of  an  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  next  year,  to  Paris,  so 
that  he  may  learn  all  that  is  to  be  learned  about  these  costly  and 
arduous  enterprises. 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  in  1908  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  extent  to  which  French  manufacturers  had  developed  the 
principle  of  collective  display;  and  we  saw  then  how  well  they  were 
prepared  for  these  international  contests.  But  the  organisers  of  the 
Decorative  Arts  Exhibition  have  broken  away  from  stereotyped  methods. 
They  felt  that  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900  had  failed  on  account 
of  its  vastness,  though  it  was  on  a  small  scale  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
digious  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  or  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
of  1893.  The  French  invented  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  they 
thought  it  was  now  high  time  to  improve  upon  their  own  idea.  We 
are  apt  to  think  here  that  it  was  our  discovery,  but  Prince  Albert  only 
expanded  a  French  invention  when  he  threw  the  Great  Industrial 
P^xhibition  of  1851  open  to  the  works  of  all  nations. 

Up  to  1844  Count  Fran9ois  de  Neufehateau,  man  of  letters  and 
Minister  of  State,  was  believed  to  have  first  thought  of  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  that  year,  however,  the  aged  Marquis  d’Avfeze  published  an 
account  of  how,  in  1797,  he  was  made  overseer  of  the  manufactures  of 
Gobelins,  Sbvres,  and  the  Savonnerie,  which  had  fallen  into  decay 
under  the  Republic.^ 

Finding  that  no  effort  had  been  made  to  sell  the  productions  of  these 
national  manufactures,  or  to  pay  the  workers,  he  suggested  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Neufehateau,  who  immediately 
placed  all  the  resources  of  a  supine,  if  arbitrary.  Government  at  his 
disposal.  Thereupon,  Av^ze  commandeered  the  empty  palace  of  St. 

(i)  See  :  “  A  Report  of  the  Eleventh  French  Exposition  of  the  Products  of 
Industry.  Prepared  by  the  direction  of,  and  submitted  to  the  President  and 
Council  of,  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  architect.”  (London: 
Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand.  1849.) 
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Cioud.  Soon  the  walls  were  hung  with  Gobelins  tapestry,  the  floors 
covered  with  carpets  of  the  Savonnerie,  and  the  rooms  adorned  with 
the  vases  of  Sevres.  Moreover,  in  the  Salon  de  Mars,  the  finest  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  chateau,  a  wheel  of  fortune  was  set  up  for  the  drawing  of 
lotteries,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  hold  such  exhibitions 
in  France  without  making  any  call  on  the  Government.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  in  those  troublous  times,  that  the  exhibition  was  ordered  to 
be  closed  on  what  should  have  been  its  opening  day,  and  that  its 
organiser  was  included  among  the  nobles  forthwith  expelled  from 
France,  on  pain  of  death.  But  the  gallant  Marquis  remained  at  St. 
Cloud  to  protect  the  treasures  he  had  collected  there,  with  the  aid  of 
soldiers  lent  him  by  the  Commandant  of  Paris,  Marshal  Augereau. 
When  an  official  inventory  had  been  made,  however,  he  duly  obeyed 
the  decree  of  proscription.  Returning  from  exile  in  1798,  he  re¬ 
instated  his  exhibition  of  articles  of  luxury — an  aristocratic  display — at 
the  Maison  d’Orsay.  Thus,  he  inspired  Napoleon,  after  the  victorious 
Italian  campaign,  to  erect  a  Temple  of  Industry  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  that  year,  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  peace,  on  more  demo¬ 
cratic  lines.  For  there  all  that  Paris  and  the  vicinity  could  produce 
of  use  or  beauty  was  exhibited.  This  first  official  exhibition  only 
remained  open  during  the  last  three  complementary  days  of  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Republic,  1798.  It  was  so  successful,  however,  that  three  years 
later  the  First  Consul  gathered  together  all  the  artistic  work  of  France 
for  a  second  official  exhibition,  held  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre. 
.K  third  followed  in  1802  and  a  fourth  in  1806  under  the  Empire,  in  a 
building  erected  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  now  occupied  by  the 
present  Exhibition.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  exhibitions  were  held 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  of  five  years  from  1819  to  1849.  And 
Mr.  Wyatt  reported  of  this  eleventh  exhibition  that  France  maintained 
her  position  as  “  Mistress  of  the  reigning  mode,”  and,  in  spite  of  the 
growing  attraction  of  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  made 
artistic  work  understanded  of  the  people. 

Careful  enquiry  into  the  past  history  of  exhibitions  enabled  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  our  Great  Exhibition  to  make  their  preparations  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  Yet  that  did  not  hinder  them  from  accepting 
Paxton’s  design  at  the  eleventh  hour;  nor  did  it  exclude  the  jealousy 
that  all  such  unselfish  efforts  tend  to  provoke.  If  ever  we  have  another 
large  scale  exhibition  here,  as  we  probably  shall  some  day,  in  spite 
of  the  appalling  cost,  it  cannot  be  proclaimed  too  early  that  its 
organisers  are  unpaid.  As  it  is,  these  patient  bea.sts  of  burden  get 
many  kicks  and  no  ha’pence.  This  is  one  of  the  things  they  manage 
better  in  France,  where  a  permanent  committee  of  exhibitors  and  experts 
has  been  established  under  Government  control,  and  where  the 
Commissioner-General  of  each  exhibition  is  appointed  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament. 

The  first  International  Exhibition  of  1851  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
a  complete  financial  as  well  as  artistic  success.  Napoleon  III,  therefore, 
felt  justified  in  building  the  spacious  Palais  de  I’Industrie  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  for  the  first  French  International  Exhibition,  which  he  opened 
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in  May,  1855.  He  then  declared  that  “  in  inviting  all  nations  hitlier,  it 
has  been  my  desire  to  open  a  Temple  of  Concord.”  But  war  was  still 
raging  when  he  closed  it  in  November.  Under  this  enterprising  Prince. 
Paris  became  the  art  centre  of  the  world ;  and  there  was  held  the 
next  Great  Exhibition  in  1867.  But  over  it,  King  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
Honorary  Grand  Patron  of  all  exhibitions,  seems  to  have  presided. 
For  Zola,  so  careful  of  his  facts,  if  loose  in  his  generalisations,  makes 
a  character  in  Nana  say  that  the  Exposition  Universelle  will  not  be 
ready.  True,  he  is  told  severely  by  a  Court  Chamberlain  that :  ‘‘It 
will  be  ready — the  Emperor  wishes  it !  ”  But  a  contributor  to  the 
Figaro  who  is  present  boldly  asserts  that,  when  he  went  to  the 
Exhibition  in  search  of  a  subject,  he  had  to  confine  his  attentions  to 
the  still  unfinished  aquarium.  We  may  take  it,  however,  that  Napoleon 
III  had  his  wish  when  he  received  his  brother  Sovereigns  there  in  July. 

The  next  exhibition  was  duly  inaugurated  eleven  years  later  by  the 
Republic.  For  1878  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero  had  been  built,  with 
its  curved  colonnades  and  square  towers  that  still  hold  a  western 
height,  though  no  longer  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  In  Paris 
Herself  Again  George  Augustus  Sala  gives  a  spirited  account  of  the 
wonders  of  this  Exhibition,  where  England  was  artistically  represented 
in  the  street  of  nations  by  a  Queen  Anne  house,  designed  by  Norman 
Shaw.  But  the  work  of  art  that  caused  most  talk  was  P’oeardi’s  remorse¬ 
lessly  comic  marble  group  known  here  as  ‘‘  The  Dirty  Boy.”  So,  as 
with  Gibson’s  tinted  Venus,  the  sculptor’s  name,  for  once  in  a  way. 
was  cited. 

When  the  Republic  celebrated  its  intermittent  centenary  in  1889. 
monarchical  representatives  kept  away  for  fear  of  being  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  official  spokesmen.  But  the  gas  they  dreaded  was 
allowed  to  escape  elsewhere,  and  the  soaring  aspirations  of  the  new 
regime  were  silently  symbolised  by  the  Eiffel  Tower,  for  which  thi 
great  war  found  a  use,  and  thus  gave  it  a  claim  to  beauty.  Right 
up  to  its  closing  day,  when  400,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
present,  this  Exhibition  proved  immensely  popular. 

The  eleven-year  cycle  ended  in  a  blaze  of  triumph  with  the  Exposition 
Universelle  Internationale  of  1900.  One  does  not,  however,  carry  more 
away  from  great  exhibitions  than  from  great  acting  :  once  the  lights  are 
out,  the  impression  created  begins  to  fade.  But  vaguely  one  remembers 
a  dazzling  display  made  with  acetylene  gas,  as  a  new  illuminant,  on 
the  riverside  estacades)  a  radiant  image  of  Parisian  gaiety  above  the 
entrance  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  the  splendid  pictures  in  the 
Grand-Palais;  the  Rue  des  Nations  with  restaurants  of  all  countries 
ranging  from  chop-sticks  to  mutton-chops;  the  crowded  Creusot  works: 
the  merry  Swiss  village  and  the  moving  railway  that  took  one  nowhere 
but  afforded  boundless  delight  to  boys.  In  the  vast  machinery  hall 
colossal  German  pumps  appeared  for  this  occasion  only — business  bluff, 
if  not  camouflage,  for  shops  that  would  turn  out  the  engines  of  war. 

England,  which  had  made  an  imposing  show  in  1878,  cut  no  great 
figure  in  1900,  apart  from  an  old  manor  house  that  took  the  fancy  of 
the  French.  And  this  is  scarcely  wonderful,  as  the  credit  voted  for 
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the  participation  of  Great  Britain  only  amounted  to  one-third  of  that 
voted  by  the  United  States.  After  the  supreme  effort  of  1900  a  period 
of  fatigue  set  in.  Even  the  French  admitted  that  their  late  Exhibition, 
in  spite  or  because  of  its  83,000  exhibitors,  had  fallen  short  of  its 
aim  by  attempting  to  embrace  too  much. 

In  the  normal  course,  another  Paris  Exhibition  was  due  in  1911. 
Before  then,  however,  it  was  seen  that  all  useful  limits  had  been 
e.vceeded.  This  was  notably  the  case  at  the  Louisiana  Centenary  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  where  France  again  swept  the  board  without  any  cost  to  her 
Government.  Some  fresh  departure,  therefore,  must  be  made  to  put 
life  into  an  institution  that  had  outgrown  its  strength.  A  wearisome 
repetition  of  familiar  forms  was  held  to  be  the  enemy.  So  it  occurred 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Art  world  in  France:  directors  of  the  Beaux 
.Arts,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  Municipal 
.Art  School  of  Paris,  and  even  the  Ministries  of  Commerce  and  of 
Finance,  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  force  the  modern  note.  Applied 
art  had  only  of  late  been  admitted  by  right,  instead  of  by  invitation,  to 
e.vhibitions  which  remained,  as  in  1855,  industrial  and  commercial. 
But  the  time  had  now  come,  it  was  felt,  for  a  French  Exhibition 
devoted  to  the  Arts.  The  area  available  in  the  centre  of  Paris  must 
needs  be  small ;  but  large  enough,  perhaps,  if  only  objects  that  were 
U^th  original  and  beautiful  were  selected.  No  matter  Low  eminent 
the  exhibiting  firm  or  artist  might  be,  only  the  quality  of  the  work 
submitted  would  be  considered.  Space  was  to  be  allotted  gratuitously ; 
and,  if  necessary,  financial  assistance  given  to  small  craftsmen  and 
young  artists,  while  their  exhibits  were  to  be  placed  in  an  appropriate 
setting.  .A  startling  proposal,  though  the  idea  was  no  longer  new  ! 
For  all  copies  of  old  schools  were  excluded  from  the  1902  Exhibition 
at  Turin;  and  the  Munich  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art,  in  1910, 
enlightened  the  public  as  to  its  value.  Aq  Act  authorising  a  Decorative 
Arts  Exhibition  was  introduced  in  1912,  with  a  view  to  holding  it  in 
1915.  But,  while  it  was  being  learnedly  reported  on,  the  sands  of 
time  were  running  out,  and  soon  the  only  art  practised  was  the  un- 
decorative  art  of  war.  When  peace  came,  however,  it  found  the  ground 
well  prepared  for  a  manifestation  of  modern  art,  though  some  timid 
people  were  still  frightened  by  the  word  “  modern.”  It  merely  meant 
“  the  art  of  our  own  time,”  the  organisers  of  the  exhibition  explained, 
adding  that  they  were  really  inviting  all  nations  to  a  congress  of  the 
workaday  arts.  Simplicity,  they  said,  was  the  keynote  of  the  new¬ 
born  style.  So,  after  the  usual  delay  where  everybody  wishes  to  air 
his  views,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Exposition  des  Arts  Decoratifs 
ct  Industriels  Modernes  was  laid  in  March,  1924.  Then  followed  a 
friendly  contest  of  designs,  further  retarding  the  work,  which  was  not 
in  full  swing  until  July.  Consequently,  the  150  pavilions,  galleries, 
and  buildings  of  all  kinds,  to  house  the  work  of  20,000  exhibitors,  were 
not  completed  by  the  opening  date,  the  next  May.  The  Overseas  Trade 
Department,  which  controls  our  display,  concentrated  at  first,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  Grand-Palais,  where  we  made  a  most  creditable  show. 

Outside  that  permanent  building,  the  exhibition  was  as  much  hehind- 
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hand  as  a  theatrical  revue — another  kind  of  topical  representation.  And 
like  a  stage  show,  once  the  public  were  allowed  to  see  it,  the  exhiWtion 
soon  got  into  shape.  It  found  itself,  in  summer  time,  out  of  doors. 
Meanwhile,  up  to  mid-July,  belated  pavilions  were  bursting  open  over¬ 
night,  like  exotic  flowers,  to  receive  the  official  blessing  next  day  at  a 
luncheon  where  Ministers  and  administrators  agreed  that  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion  marks  a  new  era  in  Art.  Its  avowed  object  is  to  set  innovators 
free  from  the  Ixjnds  of  slavish  realism,  to  lead  the  younger  generation 
to  a  risorgimento  that  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  past.  One  cannot,  of 
course,  know  beforehand  that  a  given  departure  from  established 
methods  will  be  epoch-making.  But  the  French  have  certainly  not 
rested  content  with  marking  time.  The  manufacturers  themselves 
evolved  the  altruistic  practice  of  a  combined  display,  though  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  nonsense  about  merit  in  the  choice  of  individual 
exhibits.  But  the  great  French  firms  have  now  placed  themselves  under 
a  further  self-denying  ordinance  by  accepting  merit  as  the  acid  test  of 
representation.  There  is  in  France  to-day  little  antagonism  between 
the  man  of  commerce  and  the  arti.st.  They  were  brought  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other  in  the  trenches,  where  they  no  doubt  had  ample 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Indeed,  the  creator  and  the 
producer  nowadays  are  sometimes  one  and  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
world-famous  glass-master  Lalique,  whose  lofty  crystal  fountain  is 
the  clou  of  the  Decorative  Arts  Exhibition. 

At  first  sight  the  desire,  at  all  costs,  to  be  modern  seems  inevitably 
to  lead  to  the  grotesque.  But  it  is  strange  how  soon  the  case-hardened 
conservative  gets  used  to  the  new  form.  Moreover,  those  who  planned 
the  exhibition,  for  thirteen  years,  were  not  to  be  rushed  into  wild  eccen¬ 
tricity  by  the  Fauvists,  Vorticists,  or  any  other  Rcnommist  group.  Within 
the  necessary  restrictions  of  alignment  and  area  and  height,  the  post¬ 
war  architects  were  given  a  free  hand.  The  result  is  a  complete  victory 
of  the  pylon  and  the  cube,  which  is  by  no  means  so  shocking  as  it 
sounds ;  rather  pleasing,  in  fact,  though  it  seems  to  lack  the  harmoniou.s 
ensemble  that  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  found  in  the  familiar.  The 
Futurist  builders  may  well  be  astonished  at  their  own  moderation. 
Their  greatest  flight  was  a  set  of  tall  square  skittles,  at  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  entrance,  suggesting,  curiously  enough,  some  old-world  castle. 
The  sculptured  silver  ichelons  leading  to  the  Pont  Alexandre  III  are 
dwarfed  by  the  gigantic  Grand-Palais.  But  inside  this  national  Temple 
of  Varieties,  the  modernist  comes  to  his  own.  The  architect  in  charge, 
M.  Letrosne,  has  hidden  those  curved  metal  spans  that  so  powerfully 
recall  a  railway  terminus  with  a  velarium  that  completes  his  bold  perpen¬ 
dicular  scheme.  Flights  of  shallow  steps,  broken  by  wide  landings, 
stretch  from  wall  to  wall  and  reach  upwards  to  what  seems  a  vast 
altitude,  though  it  is  only  the  first  floor  of  the  Great  Palace.  Dainty 
bronze  figurines,  set  in  niches  at  the  base  of  the  rectangular  columns, 
emphasise  their  height.  On  either  side  of  the  huge  central  hall  project 
long  galleries,  the  pillars  and  flat  lintels  of  which  appear  to  narrow 
down  to  a  vanishing  point  as  in  distant  vistas  of  a  fabulous  city  where 
the  arch  was  unknown. 
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The  golden  stairs,  ornamented  with  a  few  bluish  orange  trees,  were 
quickly  used  for  one  of  those  artistic  spectacles  that  outdo  the  super- 
film.  Such  a  Babylonian  night  was  the  Fete  de  la  Parure,  in  whicli 
the  leading  players  of  Paris  appeared.  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein  repre¬ 
sented  neo-classic  romance,  and  Mile.  C^ile  Sorel  the  spirit  of  high 
comedy.  Mile.  Mistinguett,  of  the  sunny  smile,  with  a  lofty,  glittering 
headdress,  danced  amidst  the  cloth-of-gold-clad  “Girls”  of  the  Casino 
de  Paris.  The  rectangular  background,  which,  unjike  Madelon,  is 
severe,  was  flooded  with  dim  diffused  light,  while  the  spot-lime  picked  out 
one  of  a  myriad  stars.  And,  as  it  was  all  for  charity,  none  could  feel 
aggrieved. 

A  more  democratic,  if  not  more  popular  entertainment,  was  the 
Fete  des  Provinces  Francoises,  held  here  one  Sunday  night,  also  for 
charity.  Down  the  great  stairway,  emblazoned  with  the  provincial 
banners,  came  an  endless  procession  of  the  National  Delegates  in  their 
characteristic  costume,  supported  by  the  Grand  Opera  Ballet,  Student 
Corps,  choirs,  and  all  the  vedettes  of  the  Parisian  theatres.  Then  they 
danced  and  danced,  as  they  could  not  well  have  done  on  the  narrow 
Pont  d ’Avignon. 

It  matters  not  that  when  the  President  pronounced  the  Exhibition  open 
in  May  most  of  the  smaller  buildings  were  empty.  M.  Doumergue  was 
far  too  tactful  even  to  peep  inside  them.  For  he  learned  not  to  expect 
the  unattainable  when  he  had  all  exhibitions  under  his  control,  as 
Minister  of  Commerce,  in  1906-7.  The  stately  Grand-Palais  gave 
importance  to  the  ceremony,  and  already  housed  many  interesting  French 
and  foreign  sections.  Turning,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  British  section, 
one  was  pleased  to  hear  that  our  pottery  held  its  own  with  that  of  the 
twenty  other  nations  represented.  Sheffield  cutlery  looked  as  useful  as 
ever,  and  the  James  Powell  blue-glass  goblets  are  things  of  beauty. 
Our  municipal  art  schools  seem  to  be  moving  with  the  times.  But  the 
printed  book  is  shown  far  more  artistically  by  Ix)ndon  publishers  than 
the  productions  of  the  theatre,  which  seem  colourless  compared  with  the 
lavish  display  of  grease-paint. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  an  American  section,  as  for  some  unfathom¬ 
able  reason  the  United  States  held  aloof  from  this  non-committal  league 
of  nations,  wherein  even  little  Lettonia  makes  a  brave  show.  In  the 
Italian  Section  there  is  much  boldly  Futurist  work,  from  kaleidoscopic 
wall -decoration  to  the  crudest  of  wood-carving.  Milan,  however,  sends 
some  faithful  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  recent  gorgeously  realistic  pro¬ 
duction  of  Bolto’s  Nero  at  the  Scala.  The  Austrian  School  of  Applied 
Art  is  evidently  going  strong,  applying  the  fantastic  to  vast  Cubist 
tenements  more  freely  than  any  other  school  of  architecture.  And  a 
tiny  white  seaside  villa,  designed  like  a  battleship,  shows  the  cheery  sense 
of  humour  for  which  Vienna  was  once  famous. 

The  roving  eye  picks  out,  in  passing,  Swiss  enamelled  watch-clocks 
that  are  gems  of  delicate  colour.  And  in  the  French  Section  opposite 
are  precious  stones  in  a  still  more  precious  setting,  of  which  one  may 
only  take  a  mental  note.  For  the  Parisian  jewellers  are  more  afraid 
of  their  treasures  being  copied  than  stolen.  So  the  police-guard  may 
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slumber  at  his  post,  but  the  wide-awake  shop-assistant  promptly,  reports 
any  attempt  to  write  things  down.  And  there  is  nothing  very  novel 
about  the  new  settings,  the  nearest  approach  to  Cubism  being  made  by 
Dusausoy.  Some  there  are,  however,  who  would  far  rather  copy 
Boucheron  than  Benvenuto.  This  dread  of  imitation  is,  moreover, 
common  to  all  classes  of  manufacturers.  The  only  direct  result  to  be 
obtained  from  a  great  exhibition  is,  they  think,  to  have  their  work 
copied  by  unscrupulous  rivals,  who  will  try  to  undersell  them  in  the 
world  market.  But  it  is  not  enough  nowadays  to  make  a  name ;  one 
must,  even  in  art,  keep  it  before  the  public,  or  it  will  soon  be  a  dead 
letter.  Better,  then,  to  be  abused  than  ignored ;  better  to  be  copied 
than  overlooked.  Besides,  they  do  not  want  to  keep  their  masterpieces 
for  ever  to  themselves;  and  there  may,  after  all,  be  some  virtue  in 
originality.  A  few  there  are,  of  course,  whose  names  have  become 
household  words.  Still,  these  fortunate  few  never  fail  to  appear  on 
proper  occasions.  Thus,  Lubin,  of  the  perfumed  bath,  takes  up  his 
stand  here,  close  to  where  Madame  la  Mode  holds  her  well-attended 
court.  To-day  she  is  decked  out  in  feathers  and  flowers,  theatrical 
jewellery  and  artificial  fruit,  multi-coloured  yet  with  a  discreet  note  of 
black,  wearing  the  golden  casque  or  Gainsborough  hat.  We  leave  her 
in  her  glory,  supremely  indifferent  to  its  cost,  to  breathe  the  free  air 
outside. 

An  amorphous  wooden  structure,  daubed  a  dull  red,  that  faces  us  in 
the  Cours-la-Reine,  is  the  Pavilion  of  the  United  Russian  Soviet 
Republics.  The  last  to  open,  it  has  striven  for  a  striking,  effect  on  the 
cheap.  In  this  temple  of  ugliness  are  scenic  models  from  the  ten  Moscow 
theatres.  But  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  much  literature  about  Lenin, 
whose  bust — a  frank  caricature — presides  over  a  propaganda  club  for 
working-men.  Various  industries  are  here  represented  by  a  “  trust,” 
while  the  Gostorg,  or  State  exporting  and  importing  agency,  is  held  out 
as  a  bait  to  capitalistic  countries.  Near  this  ramshackle  gazebo,  with  its 
salient  beams  and  breakneck  stairs,  but  far  removed  from  it  in  taste, 
is  the  Renaissance  Palace  of  Italy.  Squarely  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
with  a  projecting  gilded  cornice,  it  seems  to  typify  the  grandeur  of 
the  New  Roman  Empire.  The  Italians  have,  indeed,  skilfully*  adapted 
modern  art  to  their  ancient  traditions.  The  vaulted  Byzantinesque 
interior  has  a  noble  and  majestic  aspect  that  strikes  but  does  not  hurt 
the  eye.  The  domestic  and  State  apartments  installed  here,  though 
Futurist  in  style,  could  be  lived  in  without  grave  discomfort.  And  the 
Italian  goldsmith  has  not  lost  his  cunning.  Comfort — a  proverbial 
British  attribute — has  not  been  banished  by  the  ambitious  decorator  from 
our  own  modest  pavilion.  The  model  bedroom  is  not  suggestive  of 
nightmares,  there  is  the  jolliest  little  nursery,  and  the  objects  of  art 
displayed  are  novel  without  being  fantastical.  Our  young  artists  excel 
in  solid  bindings,  illuminated  manuscripts,  heraldic  devices,  and 
ecclesiastical  ornaments.  Here  church  furniture  and  stained  glass 
nobly  play  their  part.  A  silver  memorial  trowel,  lent  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  is  the  work  of  a  master-craftsman. 

Over  the  way,  Belgium — land  of  good  cheer — spreads  herself  in  a 
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dining-room,  with  massive  glass  and  diminutive  table-lights.  The  rose- 
hung  pergola  and  lily  pond  before  the  Alpes  Maritimes  Pavilion  invite 
one  to  halt  in  that  fascinating  tea-garden ;  but  an  embryo  jazz  band  may 
drive  one  soon  away.  Even  so,  the  adjacent  City  of  Paris  Pavilion 
will  repay  more  than  a  casual  glance.  For  it  contains  all  the  latest 
material  used  in  technical  and  art  education.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  display  of  the  crafts,  including  those  of  the  printer,  the 
binder,  and  the  engraver.  Drawing  from  memory  is  taught  by  means  of 
the  cinematograph,  and  comically  Cubist  dolls  are  dressed  up  in  old- 
world  costumes  by  the  “professional  schools,”  which  also  turn  out  the 
tools  for  making  motor  engines.  Ultra-modern  architecture  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  octagonal  court,  in  which  dwarf  pylons  and  flowers  are 
grouped  round  a  circular  pond  with  Futurist  fountain.  Then  in  the 
model  primary  schoolrooms  you  will  see  what  sport  the  little  pupils 
have  with  the  primary  colours.  Thus,  it  seems,  in  France  all  things 
useful  can  now  be  learned  without  tears — except,  of  course,  the 
language. 

Ever  onwards,  you  hurry  across  the  broad  Pont  Alexandre  III, 
between  a  double  row  of  shops,  as  on  old  London  Bridge.  For  beyond 
you  see  the  wonderful  lay-out  of  the  manufacture  of  Sevres.  There 
is  the  ideal  dining-room  planned  by  Rene  Lalique,  and  a  lotus  garden 
adorned  with  curious  ceramics.  The  flashing  bowers  of  the  milliners 
and  the  tall  strongholds  of  the  wine-growers  may  not  attract  you.  But 
you  will  be  drawn  to  the  spacious  Cour  des  Metiers,  with  shady  arcades 
and  brightly  frescoed  walls  about  a  variegated  but  symmetrical  garden. 
The  many-roomed  mansion  that  forms  one  side  of  this  court,  though 
designed  for  a  French  Embassy,  seems  less  fitted  for  work  than  for 
play.  But  the  Futurist  architect  doubtless  meant  to  combine  both  in 
the  modern  happy-go-lucky  way.  The  up-to-date  theatre  hard  by, 
rectangular  in  form  and  of  a  dull  silver  tint,  strikes  one  as  cold.  But 
it  provides  the  desired  neutral  surroundings.  And  for  warm  colouring 
you  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  crimson  Pavilion  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
where  brilliant  scenes  from  the  National  and  Municipal  theatres  of 
Prague  are  set  in  miniature.  Then  a  cheerful  note  is  struck  by  the 
gaily  painted  house-boats  M.  Poiret  has  so  artistically  turned  into 
restaurants. 

The  light  air  of  Paris  demands  just  this  touch  of  vivid  colour,  and 
gives  it  a  value  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  our  land  of  fogs.  It  is  hard, 
indeed,  to  say  how  much  of  this  exhibition’s  charm  is  not  due  to  this 
exhilarating  atmosphere.  But  you  feel  what  Americans  call  “  an  up¬ 
lift  ”  when  you  walk  there  of  a  morning  beside  the  placid  river,  ruffled 
by  the  breeze  that  gently  stirs  the  leaves  of  the  plane  trees  overhead. 
And  in  the  eclectic  French  village,  with  its  haste-to-the-wedding  town- 
hall  and  church,  you  find  the  joy  of  life — a  simple  life  among  an  art- 
loving  people.  Was  it  not  hereabouts  that  once  upon  a  time,  youth  and 
pleasure  flocked  to  the  tr'es  sportif  Jardin  Mabille? 

It  is,  of  course,  after  dark  that  the  full  splendour  of  the  buildings 
and  gardens  comes  to  light.  For  then  pavilions  are  changed  into  magic 
lanterns,  fountains  pour  forth  flames,  transparent  china  fish  take  fire, 
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a  luminous  cascade  flows  luider  the  broad  bridge,  lofty  jets  of  water 
spurt  upwards  in  a  flood  of  golden  light,  and  all  the  lamps  on  the 
flower-boats  are  aglow,  while  westward  rides  the  pale  crescent  of  a  new 
moon.  Ccanpared  with  the  crowd  that  then  lines  the  river  bank,  sardines 
have  lots  of  elbow-room.  But  such  a  press  makes  for  collective  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  what  these  happy  people  so  greatly  delight 
in  must  soon  vanish.  Those  who  built  the  exhibition  claim  that  in  three 
short  weeks  they  can  undo  the  work  of  six  times  as  many  months.  Even 
so  solid  a  structure  as  the  Italian  Pavilion  must  be  removed,  since  it 
bestrides  the  tramway,  and  this  main  artery  of  circulation  will  have  to 
be  unblocked.  The  wide  Esplanade  des  Invalides  must  also  remain 
an  open  space.  So  that  no  lasting  souvenir  of  this  year’s  Exhibition  can 
be  kept.  Art  city  of  the  future,  filled  with  high  hope,  it  is  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of.  All,  all  must  disapjjear  :  “  The  cloud-capp’d 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces - Leave  not  a  rack  behind.” 


“FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW”  STORIES 


THE  REWARDS  OF  COURAGE 
By  Alec  Waugh 

They  were  talking,  three  Austrian  officers  in  a  Vienna  cafe,  of  war 
and  the  deeds  of  war  :  of  the  innumerable  gallantries  that,  because  no 
one  had  been  there  to  see  them,  had  passed  unhonoured;  of  how  by 
chance  and  favour  casually  went  the  rewards  of  courage. 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  luck,”  said  one  of  them.  “  You  cannot  give 
medals  to  an  entire  army.  Of  ten  brave  actions  one  is  noticed.  The 
bravest  man  I  ever  saw  carries  no  ribbon  on  his  tunic.” 

“And  the  bravest  man  I  ever  saw  was  shot  for  cowardice.”  It 
was  the  eldest  of  the  three  who  spoke.  A  mature,  grey-haired,  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure.  “  He  saved,  that  man,  I  should  imagine,  fifteen 
thousand  lives,  and  he  was  shot  by  his  own  people  as  a  coward  !  ” 
He  paused  and  looked,  interrogatively,  at  his  two  companions.  Their 
heads  nodded ;  yes,  they  would  hear  the  story.  Very  well  then. 

“  It  was  on  the  Italian  front,”  he  said,  “  early  in  the  war.  The 
where  and  when  do  not  concern  this  story,  and  when  you  have  heard 
it  you  will  appreciate  that  it  is  better  not  to  define  too  closely  the 
occasion.  It  was  early  in  the  war,  when  the  Italians  w’ere  hot-blooded 
and  incautious,  eager  to  attack,  careless  to  prepare.  Our  spies  in 
those  days  had  an  easy  time  of  it.  We  knew  ten  days  before  it 
came  the  time  and  place  of  their  offensive.  An  offensive  which  was 
to  lose  them  in  casualties  and  prisoners  some  twenty  thousand  lives. 
Our  information  was  within  its  limits — absolute.  It  was  impossible 
for  that  offensive  not  to  fail.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  a 
defeat.  There  was  a  chance,  though,  of  making  it  not  a  defeat,  but 
a  disaster.  If  only  we  knew  a  little  more.  For  there  were  just 
one  or  two  things  our  spies  had  not  been  able  to  discover.  If  only 
we  could  know  those. 

“  And  then  two  days  before  the  offensive  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  take  prisoner  an  Italian  Staff  Officer. 

“  He  was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  tall,  lean,  angular;  proud,  wdth  cold 
grey  eyes  and  cheeks  furrowed  between  the  mouth  and  nose.  I  knew 
within  a  moment  the  type  of  man  he  was;  a  man  not  to  be  intimidated, 
or  cajoled,  or  lured  into  confidence  by  drink.  Such  ways  as  we  had 
made  use  of  with  other  prisoners  would  not  avail  us  here.  I  looked  hard 
into  his  eyes,  and,  looking  there,  an  idea  came  to  me. 

“  ‘  Bring  him  back,’  I  said,  ‘  in  an  hour’s  time.’ 

“  I  had  my  plan  ready  when  he  returned.  A  large  scale  map  was 
spread  out  upon  the  table.  The  papers  were  prepared. 

”  ‘  Sit  down,’  I  said  to  him.  ‘  At  six  o’clock,’  I  said,  ‘  on 
Wednesday,  you  will  open  your  offensive.  You  will  attack  here  and 
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here  and  here.  Your  main  drive  will  be  along  this  valley.  Here  and 
here  and  here  your  reserves  will  be  in  waiting.  We  know  and  we 
are  prepared.  It  will  be  for  you  a  very  big  defeat.’ 

“  ‘  Possibly,’  he  said,  ‘  it  may  be  less  severe  though  than  you 
imagine.  ’ 

“  ‘  It  may  also,’  I  answered,  ‘  be  considerably  more  severe.  Certainly 
it  would  be,  for  instance,  were  two  or  three  pieces  of  information  that 
you  have  to  pass  into  my  possession.  Oh,  no,’  I  added,  quickly,  ‘  please 
don’t  interrupt.  I  can  see  you  to  be  a  brave  man.  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  torture  you.  It  would,  I  am  very  sure,  be  useless.  You 
are  a  man  of  honour.  I  respect  you  as  a  man  of  honour.  It  is  to  that 
sense  of  honour  that  I  now  appeal. 

“  ‘  In  the  first  place,  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  should  you,  after 
you  have  heard  me  speak,  think  fit  to  tell  me  what  I  wish  to  know, 
no  one  except  myself  will  ever  know  how  that  information  has  come 
to  me.  You  will  be  sent  immediately  to  a  prison  camp  behind  the 
line.  You  will  be  treated  as  all  other  prisoners,  neither  worse  nor 
better.  No  one  will  ever  know.  That  is,  of  course,  if  you  should  act 
as  I  hope  and  believe  you  will  act.’ 

“  ‘  And  if  not?  ’  he  said. 

“  ‘  If  not,’  I  said,  ‘  when  we  retire  from  here,  as  we  shall  retire 
on  Wednesday  morning  at  about  half-past  five,  we  shall  leave  you 
here,  bound  and  gagged,  with  this  message  pinned  upon  your  chest.’ 

“  I  handed  him  a  sheet  of  paper.  On  it  was  written  in  large 
characters :  ‘  Thank  you  very  mucb.  He  has  told  us  all  we  needed. 
You  can  have  Kim  back  again.’ 

“  ‘  That  paper,’  I  said,  ‘  will  be  pinned  upon  your  chest.  And 
on  the  table  will  be  left  two  or  three  copies  of  this  document.’ 

“  I  handed  him  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  It  was  a  memorandum  drawn 
up  for  battalion  commanders.  ‘The  following  information,’  it  began, 

‘  has  been  given  by  an  Italian  Staff  Officer  who  was  taken  prisoner  this 
morning.’  And  then  followed  such  facts  as  we  had  received  already 
from  our  spies. 

“‘You  realise  what  this  means?’  I  said. 

“  ‘  I  am  not  a  fool,’  he  answered. 

“  ‘  Your  men  will  find  you  here.  They  will  not  believe  your  story 
when  you  tell  it  them.  They  will  be  convinced  that  through  your 
treachery  several  thousands  of  their  countrymen  are  dead.  You  will  be 
shot  ignominiously  as  a  spy,  unless,  that  is  to  say,  you  choose  to  speak.’ 

“  He  shook  his  head. 

“  ‘  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.’ 

“  ‘  Think  again,’  I  insisted.  ‘  You  are  a  man  of  honour.  Your 
honour  matters  more  to  you  than  anything  in  life.  Far  more  than 
life  itself.  You  bear  a  name  that  you  are  proud  to  bear ;  a  name  that 
many  generations  of  men  have  honoured.  Do  you  realise  that  that 
name  will  be  for  ever  branded  now  with  the  slur  of  cowardice?  You 
will  forfeit  the  respect  for  ever  of  your  parents,  and  your  wife,  your 
brothers  and  your  children.  You  will  be  shaming  your  family  as  no 
l^arer  of  your  name  has  ever  before  shamed  it.  Very  likely  your 
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children  will  prefer  to  change  their  name.  They  will  not  want  to  be 
spoken  of  as  your  children.  You  speak  of  yourself  as  a  man  of  honour. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  honour  if  it  does  not  confer  honour?  I  shall 

know  you  to  be  a  brave  and  honourable  man,  but  I  shall  be  the  only 

living  man  who  will.  What  is  honour  after  all  but  the  extent  of  other 
men’s  opinion  of  you?  You  will  not  gain  honour,  but  forfeit  honour 
by  remaining  silent. 

“  ‘  Do  not  decide  at  once,’  I  added.  ‘  In  two  hours’  time  I  will 
have  you  brought  again  to  me.’ 

“  But  he  shook  his  head. 

“  ‘  That  would  be  a  waste  of  time,’  he  replied.  ‘  I  shall  not  have 

then,  any  more  than  now,  a  word  to  say  to  you.’ 

“  Those  were  practically  the  last  words  he  ever  said.  I  argued 
and  pleaded  and  entreated. 

“  ‘  I  know,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘  that  the  thought  of  death  has  no 
horrors  for  you.  You  consider  your  life  to  be  well  spent  if  it  can 
save  the  lives  of  certain  other  hundreds.  But  do  you  not,  I  ask  you, 
owe  something  to  the  honour  of  the  name  you  bear?  Have  you  any 
right  to  disgrace  your  ancestors  and  those  living  who  are  dear  to  you  ? 
Which,  after  all,  is  of  greater  matter — a  thousand  common  soldiers 
whom  you  have  never  seen,  who  mean  nothing  to  you,  to  whose  presence 
or  absence  in  the  world  you  have  been  until  yesterday  utterly  indifferent  : 
which  is  of  greater  matter,  those  nameless  men,  or  the  five  or  six 
people  dearer  than  life  to  you,  and  all  that  past  and  all  that  future 
that  they  represent?  Is  it  worth  it?  As  a  question  of  exchange,  I 
ask  it  you.’ 

“  But  he  made  no  answer.  His  face  with  its  hard,  furrowed  lines 
from  nose  to  mouth  was  like  an  exquisitely  chiselled  piece  of  stone. 

“  We  tied  him  up  there  as  we  had  threatened  on  the  Wednesday 
morning ;  tied  and  gagged  him  with  the  placard  pinned  upon  his  chest, 
and  the  memoranda  to  the  commanders  of  battalions  were  scattered 
upon  the  desk.  At  half-past  five  we  had  decided  to  withdraw.  At 
twenty-five  past  I  came  back  to  him. 

“  ‘  Look  here,’  I  said,  ‘  it’s  not  too  late.  Don’t  be  quixotic.  Tell 
me  and  come  back  with  us.  No  one  will  know.  No  one  can  ever  know, 
and  you  know  what  it  must  mean  if  we  leave  you  here.’ 

“  He  could  not  speak  or  move  his  head  so  close  bound  was  he.  But 
his  eyes  were  eloquent,  steely  grey  they  were,  lit  with  such  self- 
sacrificial  fire  as  the  martyrs  of  old  time  had  shown.  And  I  was  sore 
tempted  as  I  looked  into  them  to  break  my  word,  to  loose  him  who  had 
stood  the  test,  and  take  him  with  us. 

“  But  .  .  .  well,  what  would  you?  War  is  war.  It  is  no  good 
to  threaten  and  not  perform.  And  besides,  with  the  guilt  and  the 
letrayal  fixed  on  him,  our  spies  would  be  the  less  hedged  by  vigilance. 

“  I  went  and  left  him  there.  And  half-an-hour  later  the  attack 
began,  disastrously  for  the  Italians,  but  less  disastrously  than  it  would 
have  had  our  prisoner  spoken.” 

He  paused. 

”  And  he  was  shot?  ”  his  companions  asked. 
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The  old  man  nodded. 

“  He  made  no  defence,”  he  said.  “  I  heard  the  story  of  it  two 
months  later  from  another  prisoner. 

“  We  were  talking  of  this  battle  : 

“  ‘  Ah,  but  we  should  have  won  a  great  triumph,’  the  Italian  asserted, 

‘  had  we  not  been  betrayed.’ 

“  ‘  So?  ’  I  said. 

”  ‘  Two  days  before  the  fight,’  he  told  me,  ‘  a  Staff  Officer  who 
had  been  captured  gave  away  the  whole  plan  of  our  attack.  We 
found  him  when  we  came  across,  bound  and  gagged  in  an  Austrian 
dug-out,  with  a  notice  pinned  on  his  chest  saying  that  he’d  served  their 
purpose  and  we  could  have  him  back.  Rather  low  of  them,  I  thought ; 
they  might  have  sheltered  him.  But  then  war  is  war.  And  there 
were  papers  lying  about  that  proved  the  affair  completely.’ 

‘  ‘  ‘  And  he  was  shot  ?  ’  I  asked. 

”  ‘Of  course;  he  did  not  try  even  to  defend  himself.  ‘I  have 
nothing  to  say,’  he  said,  and  stood  there  like  a  piece  of  stone  listening 
to  the  evidence.  He’d  been  a  good  soldier,  too ;  came  of  a  fine  family. 
It  broke  his  father,  and  his  wife  re-married  after  a  few  weeks  a  man 
she  didn’t  love  so  as  to  change  her  name.  A  bad  business.’ 

“  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  him.  But  it  would  have  served  small 
purpose,  and,  who  knows,  he  might  have  escap>ed,  and  things  would 
have  been  made  the  harder  for  our  spies.  And  perhaps,  who  knew?  I 
might  want  later  on  to  try  the  same  tactics  on  another  prisoner  :  tactics 
that  would  be  unlikely  a  second  time  to  fail. 

”  I  said  nothing.  I  let  it  pass.  And  I’ve  never  since  allowed 
decorations  to  influence  my  view  of  a  man’s  courage.” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 
By  S.  M.  Ellis. 

It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  review  a  new  and  important  lxx)k  whose 
author,  by  the  decree  of  unkindly  fate,  has  died  soon  after  its  publica¬ 
tion.  It  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  offer  opinions  and 
suggestions  when  the  person  mainly  concerned  is  beyond  all  interest  in 
the  matter.  Miss  Amy  Lowell  died  three  months  after  the  appearance 
of  her  monumental  study  of  Keats,  ‘  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
tifty-one.  Some  assertions  have  been  made  that  her  end  was  hastened 
(as  legend  asserts  Keats’s  was  also)  by  an  unfavourable  review  of  her 
lxx)k  by  a  leading  English  critic.  That  1  take  leave  to  doubt.  No 
author  was  ever  killed  by  an  unkind  review  of  his  book,  for  every 
author  despises  a  critic  who  has  l)een  unfair  to  him,  and  he  says  W’hat 
an  asinine  dunce  this  critic  is  in  failing  to  perceive  the  glorious  merits 
of  my  book,”  the  while  he  regards  more  complacently  than  ever  his 
literary  offspring.  He  has  support,  too,  for  his  complacency,  for  all 
authors  will  agree  with  the  statement  that  a  batch  of  literary  criticisms 
of  any  given  book  will  offer  the  most  amazing  contradictory  opinions, 
for  what  Is  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.  After  all,  when 
the  worst  has  been  said,  criticism  is  only  the  expression  of  one  man’s 
personal  prejudice  or  idiosyncrasy.  So  why  worry  about  unfavour¬ 
able  reviews  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  unfair  and  derogatory 
criticism  will  affect  adversely  an  author’s  sales.  That  is  pos¬ 
sible,  of  course ;  but  the  point  would  not  apply  to  Miss 
Lowell,  who  was  obviously  a  wealthy  woman,  with  her  secre¬ 
taries  and  her  power  to  purchase  every  Keats  document  or  relic 
that  came  to  her  notice.  And  I  am  sure  Miss  Lowell  must  have  been 
gratified  by  many  appreciations  of  her  great  memorial  of  Keats,  and 
by  tributes  to  her  industry  and  faculty  for  marshalling  a  vast  army  of 
facts  and  strategical  theories. 

For  this  is  a  notable  biography  (perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  detailed 
ever  produced  by  a  woman  writer),  a  fine  achievement,  a  storehouse  for 
every  student  of  Keats  in  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
work  not  remarkable  for  any  literary  distinction  in  style;  it  is  terribly 
redundant,  and  overweighted  with  unnecessary  detail.  Miss  Ix>well 
would  devote  pages  to  speculation  and  theory  about  small  points  which 
at  the  end  remained  matters  of  speculation  still,  for  proofs  were  lacking. 
.Sometimes  Miss  Lowell  was  a  little  unscrupulous  in  juggling  with  dates 
and  so  on  to  make  them  “fit  in  ”  with  her  preconceived  theories.  To 
her  meticulous  detail  I,  personally,  have  no  objection,  because  I  love 

(i)  John  Keats,  A  Biography,  by  Amy  Lowell,  in  two  volumes,  with  many 
illustrations  (Jonathan  Cape,  42s.  net). 
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details  and  dates  myself.  She  favoured  the  romantic  narrative  style 
of  biography,  and  her  story  commences  in  this  wise  : 

The  leaves  were  turning  brown,  and  fluttering  down  in  companies  to  be  scuffled 

carelessly  underfoot  by  passers-by  in  the  squares,  and  parks,  and  graveyards _ 

anywhere,  in  fact,  where  there  were  leaves  to  turn  brown  and  fall.  In  the  West 
End  of  London,  shuttered  houses  gazed  blankly  at  empty  streets,  except  when 
caretakers  flung  open  their  wide  doors  and  revealed  glimpses  of  darkened  halls 
echoing  with  emptiness.  Drawing-rooms  slumbered,  swathed  in  cambric  cover¬ 
ings.  Rats  scuttled  unmolested  across  the  floors  of  deserted  stables.  Footman's 
knock  and  postman’s  bell  were  events  of  rare  occurrence.  The  VV^est  End,  or 
rather  that  important  part  of  it  composed  of  strictly  human  elements,  was  scattered 
all  over  Great  Britain. 

And  so  on  for  two  pages  in  order  to  convey  the  information  that 
Lx>ndon  was  deserted  by  haul  ton  on  that  autumn  day  of  1794  when 
Thomas  Keats,  ostler,  was  married  in  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover 
Square,  to  Frances  Jennings,  daughter  of  a  livery-stable  proprietor  in 
Moorfields.  So,  too,  with  the  career  of  this  couple’s  son,  John  Keats, 
surgeon’s  apprentice  and  divine  poet,  the  biographer  pursues  the  same 
wordy  but  picturesque  course. 

It  is  difficult — nay,  impossible — within  the  compass  of  a  short  article 
to  deal  with  the  suggestions  that  arise  from  a  perusal  of  this  lengthy 
study  of  Keats,  or  to  analyse  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Inter¬ 
leaved  with  the  story  of  Keats’s  life.  Miss  Ix)well  discusses  each  of  his 
poems  in  chronological  sequence  and  offers  her  views  and  interpretations 
of  them.  To  examine  and  comment  upon  her  readings  would  need  a 
pamphlet :  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  biographical  points. 

Although  Miss  Lowell  is  often  keenly  critical  of  Keats,  both  as  man 
and  poet,  she  will  not  have  others  blame  him,  and  is  engagingly  indignant 
with  all  his  earlier  critics.  Matthew  Arnold  she  labels  “  an  arch¬ 
snob  ”  because  he  called  Keats’s  love-letters  vulgar — “  the  letters  of 
a  surgeon’s  apprentice.”  And  thus  she  apostrophises  Ixxkhart  for  his 
wicked  bludgeoning  of  poor  Keats  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine  : — 

O  Lockhart !  Lockhart  !  Aged  twenty-three  !  With  what  a  proud  and  strutting 
air  you  deployed  your  erudition  .  .  .  Latin,  the  Gentleman’s  tongue — Wieland, 
German  literature,  the  latest  usage  of  travelled  youth — closed  books  both  to  the 
middle  classes.  Keats  had  read  Ovid,  even  in  the  original,  but  Lockhart  chose 
to  believe  otherwise.  Mr.  Twenty-three-years-old,  travelled-into-Germany-and-back 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  blustering,  devil-take-the  hindmost  coadjutor  Wilson, 
sized  the  book  up  at  once. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  view  I  put  forward  earlier,  that 
authors  do  not  die  from  chagrin  after  reading  unkind  reviews  of  their 
works,  so,  too,  I  include  Keats,  who  would  have  survived  and  despised 
the  Cockney  School  articles  had  he  not  been  a  victim  to  consumption. 

Miss  Lowell  has  a  great  partiality  for  Fanny  Brawne,  and  endeavours 
to  present  that  rather  unpleasant  young  woman  in  a  most  amiable  light. 
In  the  course  of  her  Apologia  she  can  even  forgive  Fanny  for  (oh  I 
murdered  Romance  !)  marrying  another  man  after  Keats’s  death,  for 
selling  her  miniature  of  the  poet,  and  for  saying  of  Keats’s  love-letters 
to  her  ‘‘  that  they  would  some  day  be  considered  of  value  ” — financial 
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value,  I  take  it,  though  Miss  Lowell  offers  the  interpretation  that 
Fanny’s  permission  for  the  posthumous  publication  of  these  letters  was 
“  the  crowning  act  of  a  love  that,  with  the  contemplation  of  years, 
had  become  heroic.” 

Miss  Lowell  pleads  that  Fanny  Brawne  had  a  great  deal  to  endure 
from  Keats,  who  was  an  unsatisfactory,  petulant,  and  very  absent  (in 
a  bodily  sense  as  well  as  spiritual)  lover.  That  is  true,  of  course,  but 
Miss  Lowell  fails  to  understand  that  Keats  never  was  ”  in  love  ”  with 
Fanny  Brawne  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He  loved  her  body, 
but  not  the  real  Fanny  Brawne,  the  agreeable  “  rattle  ”  and  would-be 
wit — the  ”  minx,”  as  Keats  once  termed  her.  There  could  have  been 
nothing  in  her  shallow  mind  and  coquettish  nature  to  appeal  to  him.  It 
was  simply  her  fresh  youth  and  what  he  considered  her  beauty  that 
drew  him,  often  reluctantly,  to  her.  As  he  wrote  to  her  :  “  I  love  you  ; 
all  I  can  bring  to  you  is  a  swooning  admiration  of  your  Beauty.  .  .  . 
I  have  two  luxuries  to  brood  over  in  my  walks — your  loveliness  and 
the  hour  of  my  death.”  That  last  phrase  sums  it  all  up.  Keats  was 
fully  aware  of  the  shadow  of  death  lurking  close  behind  him,  conscious 
that  the  satisfaction  of  physical  passions  was  not  to  be  his  portion  in 
what  remained  to  him  of  life.  Fanny  Brawne’s  beauty  was  the  medium 
through  which  he  gazed  upon  sensuous  visions  never  to  be  realised ; 
but  the  High  call  of  his  poetry  was  pre-eminent  in  the  short  time  that 
was  left  to  him  before  the  end.  As  he  again  wrote  to  her  ;  “I  see 
you  through  a  mist.  .  .  .  The  thousand  images  I  have  had  pass 
through  my  brain — my  uneasy  spirits — my  unguessed  fate — all  spread 
as  a  veil  between  me  and  you.  Remember  I  have  had  no  idle  leisure 
to  brood  over  you — ’tis  well  perhaps  I  have  not.  I  could  not  have 
endured  the  throng  of  jealousies  that  used  to  haunt  me  before  I  had 
plunged  so  deeply  into  imaginary  interests.  I  would  fain,  as  my  sails 
are  set,  set  on  without  an  interruption  for  a  Brace  of  Months  longer. 
I  am  in  complete  cue — in  the  fever,  and  shall  in  these  four  Months  do 
an  immense  deal.  This  Page  as  my  eye  skims  over  it  I  see  is  excessively 
unloverlike  and  ungallant — I  cannot  help  it — I  am  no  officer  in  yawning 
quarters ;  no  Parson-Romeo.  My  mind  is  heaped  to  the  full ;  stuffed 
like  a  cricket  ball — if  I  strive  to  fill  it  more  it  would  burst.  .  .  . 
Even  as  I  leave  off  it  seems  to  me  that  a  few  more  moments’  thought  of 
you  would  uncrystallise  and  dissolve  me.  I  must  not  give  way  to 
it — but  turn  to  my  writing  again — if  I  fail  I  shall  die  hard.  O  my 
love,  your  lips  are  growing  sweet  again  to  my  fancv — I  must  forget 
them.” 

So  it  was  the  fevered  spirit  turned  from  Fanny  Brawne,  his  symbol 
of  Beauty  and  baffled  desire,  to  the  creation  of  that  poesy  which  was 
to  make  him  Immortal.  Fanny  Brawne  cannot  claim  to  have  inspired 
Keats’s  finest  poetry  :  there  is  no  trace,  e\en,  of  her  physical  influence. 
She  was  of  the  earth  and  not  of  the  spirit. 

Miss  Lowell  makes  some  mention  of  the  interesting  theory,  first  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Miss  Martha  Hale  Shackford,  that  in  writing  T//e  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  Keats  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  gorgeous  setting 
and  picturesque  scenic  accessories  of  Mrs.  RadcHffe’s  romance.  The 
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Mysteries  of  Udolpho  :  but  she  suggests  that  Keats  was  probably  as 
much  indebted  to  Coleridge’s  Christabel  for  these  glorious  furnishings, 
such  as  the  lamp  with  two-fold  silver  chain.  And  I  would  suggest  that 
Coleridge  may  also  have  borrowed  his  stately  virtu  from  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
because  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  was  published  in  1794,  and  the  first 
part  of  Christabel  in  1797. 

I  am  not  aware,  of  course,  if  proofs  of  authenticity  attach  to  the 
silhouette  of  Keats  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  which  is  reproduced  at  page  36 
of  the  first  volume  of  Miss  Lowell’s  biography.  The  date  would  be 
1810,  but  the  boy  in  the  picture  is  not  wearing  the  dress  of  that  period 
but  rather  that  of  thirty  years  later.  Is  not  this  some  other  “  Master 
John  Keats  ”  ? 

Miss  Lowell  hurries  in  her  last  chapter,  and,  no  longer  verbose  and 
theoretical,  is  content  to  give  Joseph  Severn’s  broken  but  poignant 
account  of  Keats’s  last  days  and  that  terrible  death-bed  in  Rome,  where 
it  was  not  granted  him  to  meet  “  with  easeful  Death.”  Keats  was 
twenty-five  when  he  died ;  but  what  an  achievement  w'as  his  in  a  few 
years.  And  how  amazing  his  modesty  concerning  that  immense  achieve¬ 
ment.  ”  If  I  should  die,”  he  said  to  himself  in  his  last  year  of  life, 
”  I  have  left  no  immortal  work  behind  me — nothing  to  make  my  friends 
proud  of  my  memory — but  I  have  loved  the  principle  of  beauty  in  all 
things,  and  if  I  had  had  time  I  would  have  made  myself  remembered.” 
This  from  the  poet  who  stands  next  to  Shakspere,  and  whose  name, 
if  ”  writ  in  water,”  also  shines  in  opaline  hues  upon  the  eternal 
Tablets  of  Fame. 
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